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Tire Author of this work spent a great part of iiis 
life in India. In die year 1805 he had oppo^nities 
of seeing Madras and part of the Carnatic. He 
served a few years in Mysore and Malabar. From 
1810 till 1813 he was in Bengal, &c. In the be¬ 
ginning of 18H he was at Bombay; soon after he 
marched with the 65th regiment for Guzerat, and 
spent some time on the frontiers of Scindea's do¬ 
minions. The force to which he belonged invad^ 
Cutch-Boogc in 1816, and attacked the pirates in 
Okamandel. In 181? he was in the Deccan, where 
he served till the termination of the last Mahratta 
For Kvcral years he held a staff situation, 
which increased his opportunities of personal ob- 
servation. 

He had often to regret the want of such a work 
as he now presents to the public. On every favour¬ 
able occaaon he laid up materials for this under- 
taking; and since his return home, he has been 
engaged in digesting the whole into the contents 
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of this volume. A considerable part of his labour, 
however, does not appear. This consisted in a 
pair of maps, and a set of draw ings, intended to 
illustrate his book; but finding tliat tlieir publica« 
tion would enhance the price too much, he has 
consigned them to oblivion. In revising his manu* 
script, he threw into an Appendix some Notes, which 
he thinks will be useful to the reader; and in going 
over the whole again with care, he has given in an 
Addenda such matter as he further conceived to be 
interesting. He is, tlierefore, conscious of ha\ing 
bestowed much pains on this production oi* lus 
pen. 

* Some authors have complained of a want of 
public interest respecting the afiairs of India; or 
rather that their books were unlbrtunate in not 
passing rapidly from the shelves of their publishers 
to tliose of our numerous libraries and reading 
societies. He hopes, however, tliat there is a great 
increase of curiosity respecting India. 

Hindostan in ancient and modem times presents 
an interesting spectacle to botli tlie Christian and 
philosopher. If memory recurs to those pages of 
history which describe commerce, it will be found 
that struggles between rival states for the spices, 
gems, and silks of the East, occasioned the disco'ery 
of America, and the expansion of civilisation in 
Europe, after barbarism and priestcraft had sunk 
the noble remains of liberty and science in dark¬ 
ness. Let observation be directed to the modem 
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state of that extensive region of Asia, and it will 
occur to the contemplative mind, that there must 
be something extraordinary in institutions wluch 
have withstood the sword of conquest and the 
persuasive force of Christianity, while tlreir en¬ 
feebling effect has been so great upon the inhabit¬ 
ant^ tliat from the fabulous invasion of Bacchus to 
tile real possession of Hindostan by an English 
company of merchants, every invailer has found 
the natives unable to oppose vigorous encroach¬ 
ment. 

In short, a spirited individual *, only a few years 
ago, deemed the pursuit of research so important, 
as to merit the devotion of a considerable sum 
from his moderate fortune, w hich he ofTered as a re¬ 
ward for the best essays on the most likely means of 
civilising the natives, and of diffusing tfie hght of the 
Christian religion through the Eastern world. 

Whatever an author’s motive for writing may 
be, he should aim at promoting the interests of 
morality and religion j so that public utility may 
be obviously paramount to all other objects. Such 
is the sendmeat of the writer of tlie following 
pages; What he has attem pted to accomplish may 
be described in a single sentence. 

He has endeavoured to abrii^e much that has 
been written on India i and to speak of what he 
bimself saw', felt, and thought whilst in that country'. 


The Rev, Dr. BucboELEn. 
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as a plain soldier and an unprejndicetl gentletnanj 
anxious for the interest of tnith and the welfare 
of his native land. 

To assume that he has successfully executed his 
task would be presumptuous^ but he has assiduously 
laboured not to mislead. To the justice and judg¬ 
ment of a discerning public be submits his work 
with respcctfol tleference, humbly saying to all in 
the beautiful language of the Homan poet— 





Vive, Tole; at quid navud istis^ 

Cattdidiu Lcnpcrti; vi non» bU tilere mecum. 

Horace-, lib. L epi&t. G. 


This work will be found divided into three 
books, of a geograplucal, liistorical, and miscellane¬ 
ous description j and each book, into chapters* or 
subjects, according to tbo natural sections which 
the matter suggests^ foUovred by a copious Index. 
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It was intended tliat a map should accompany 
this work, containing tlie name of every place 
mentioned in it In attempting, however, to make 
one upon a scale suitable to an octavo volume, the 
Author found it would be too crowded for easy 
retcrcnce. The best map he could give w'ould be 
more ornamental to tlie book than useful to the 
reader; and the expense of this work would be so 
much increased by a geographical sketch of the 
extensive regions he describes, that in abandoning 
the idea of adding a map, be is confident he has 
consulted the best interest of tlie public. Arrow- 
smith's new map of Rindostan is noiv in general 
circulation; to it he refers the reader for the in¬ 
terior of India ; and reference to any of the com¬ 
mon geographical delineations of the globe will be 
sufficient In all other respects. 
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{ BOOK 1. 

India Is divided into three distinct parts by the 
hand of nature/ Hindostan Proper extends from 
Die Himalaya, or region of eternal snow, to the 
river Nerbtidda, which falls into the Gulf of Cam-* 
bay, nearly in a latitudinal line with the mouths of 
Ganges. The Deccan is all that space from 
the Nerbudda to the river Krishna, which springs 
not far from the western shore and dows into the 
Bay of Bengal. All the rest of India thence to 
the island of Ceylon ts called the Peninsula; whose 
table land is propped up by that amazing wall of 
granite the ghauts, which, on the south-western 
quarter, rise so high above the clouds, that while 
storm howls bn one side, zephyr reposes in perfect 
security on the other. 

There is hardly a place in this vast region that 
bears the name it did in the days of Alexander 
the Great Many of those cities, which were ihen 
objects of wonder, have passed away under the 
mouldering pressure of time. Others of more 
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modero structure are now in I leaps of ruins. They 
serve but as fleeting monuments to instruct man- 
kind respecting tlte instability of human grandeur- 
Such questions, therefore, as whether Pahbatlira 
were the modern Allahabad or Patna j or whether 
the island described under the name of 'laprobana 
be Ceylon or Sumatra, seem of Uttle use in 
present age:* The discrepancy proves that tli 
cients had a veiy confused knowledge of Hindi 
and it must be confessed tiiat its geography * 
yet very imperfect. Those parts w'hich have been 
accurately surveyed are laid down in Arrowsmith^s 
four sheet map tolerably well. But many others 
are only approximations from the reports made by 
native observers. 

The inhabitants of all those countries known by 
the names of Baloochistan, Afghanistan, CabuJ, 
See., wliich lie w'estward of the river Indus, may 
be called with propriety Indo-Persians i and aU. 
those who occupy the regions east of the Tiperah 
wilds, which bound Bengal, under the names of 
Armcan, Assam, Ava, tlie Birman Kmpire, Siam, 
Pegu, Tnnquin, Cambodia, Laos, &c., may with 
equal correctness be called Indo-Chinese, North¬ 
ward of the great moiintaihs called the Himalaya 
range, which are covered with eternal snow, the 
inhabitants are of tlie Tartar racej and in the 
islands of Ceylou, Sumatra, Ja^,fa, the Sunda Chain, 
Bornes, Celebes, the Moluccas, the Philippines, 
&c*, which gem tlie Indian Ocean, tlie natives are 
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a mixed people, assimiTating to the aboriginea of 
tlie continents near them. 

In order to sy!;teinaiJse as much as possible this 
brief geographical description of India, it is in¬ 
tended in the first place to travel round the oiitlitie 
of our sketch. 


CHAPTER I. 

OEOOnArilTCAL OUTLINE OF INDIA, 

Little was known respecting those countries 
which lie between the river Indus and Persia, till 
Captain Christie and Mr. Pottinger undertook to 
travel tlirough Baloocliistan, disguised as Mussul¬ 
man horse-dealers. After a journey of fifteen 
hundred miles from tlie mouth of that great rivfsr, 
tliey joined Sir John Malcolm, at the Persian 
court. 

lu all their course they found Hindoos, and 
monuments of tlie Brahmanical institutions; but 
the mass of the inhabitanta are Moslems of the 
some origin perhaps as the Afghans and Sinds, 
and probably descendants from the Tartars, who, 
according to Chinese historians, iiivadeil the 
kingdom of Baetria, so long subject to the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander. The Baioochees are govern¬ 
ed by petty chiefs i some of whom live by plunder** 
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The king of Cabul claims their obedience as 
80 \’ercign; but, owing to the distracted state of 
that kingdom, every chieftain now acknowledges 
no power but that of the sw ord. These chiefs are 
at eternal war w’ith each other. We accordingly 
find, that the high feelings generated by feuds pre¬ 
vail among them. Like the Highlanders of Scot¬ 
land, they are proud, hospitable, and brave; but 
much addicted to debauch, and depraved in their 
morals. They sw’ear by their beards, const^tly 
go armed, and resent personal affronts with great 
spirit. 

Baloochistan is by nature a strong rugged 
countiy'; exceedingly cold in winter, but so in¬ 
tensely hot in summer, that the most burning wind 
known in the world is generated in it, under the 
name of Bad6 Sumoom. Its approaches are indi¬ 
cated to the natives by an unusual closeness of the 
atmosphere. Its dangerous efiects, however, may 
be shunned by covering the body with even a very 
thin cloth, and, lying prostrate till the fiery fluid 
passes; but should this precaution not be taken, 
says Mi. Potdnger, ** the muscles of the un¬ 
happy sufferer become rigid and contracted, the 
skin shiivels, an agonizing sensation, as if the 
flesh was on fire, pervades the whole frame, and 
in the last stage it cracks into deep gashes, pro¬ 
ducing hemorrhage, that quickly ends this misery.** 
Deserts and barren sands abound; but the fertile 
parts produce wheat, rice and pulses in abundance. 
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together with sugar and several drugs for export¬ 
ation. In traversing some of the wilds, Mr. Pot- 
tinger has described distress from thirst with much 
strength of feeling. ** The shrab, or water of the 
desert,” says he, « floated around us, as though 
it were mocking our distress, by its delusive repre¬ 
sentation of what we so eagerly thirsted for, the 
absence of which, I can affirm with perfect confi¬ 
dence, from my individual experience, to be the 
most Insupportable of all the wants of what are 
termed the absolute necessaries of life. A person 
may endure, with patience and hope, the pressure 
of fatigue or hunger, heat or cold, and even a 
total deprivation of natural rest for a considerable 
length of time; but to be scorched under a burn¬ 
ing sun, to feel your tliroat so parched and dry 
that you respire with difficulty, to dread moving 
your tongue in your mouth from tlie apprehension 
of suflfocation which it causes, and not to have tlie 
means of allaying those dreadful sensations, are, 
in my ideas, the extreme pitch of a traveller's 
calamities.” 

Both banks of the Indus for a considerable way 
are inhabited by Sinds, under the government of 
two chiefs called Meets, who, .though tributaries 
to tlie king <d* Cabul, now liardly acknowledge any 
subjection. The S'mds are distinguished from the 
Baloochecs, who wear turbans, gowns, and trowaers, 
in little but their head-dress, which is a cap some- 
tiling like the crown of our liat fancifully em- 
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broidered round tlie lower edge. A similar cap is 
worn by the females; some of whom are very 
beautilul. At Hyderabad, which is the capital, 
the artificers are very skilful in working iron and 
gold; and in many parts of the country tliere are 
monuments, which indicate the superior prosperity 
of the whole at some remote period. The small 
province of Tatta, now part of this region, is tlie 
Delta of the Indus. It is in many parts suscep¬ 
tible of the highest state of culti^'ation. A great 
deal of it Is now a desert, which in former times 
was a perfect garden. Near the capital, w hich is 
named from the province, there are prodigious 
numbers of graves and mausoleums; one of which 
over the tomb of Mirza Eesau is uncommonly mag- 
nificenL Tatta is built upon the ruins of the an¬ 
cient Brahmanabad, which in old times was called 
Pattala by the Greeks; but there is scarcely a trace 
now of tlie 1400 bastions, which Abul Fazel de¬ 
scribed it to have had. 

The river Indus, in a fine course of more than 
Id^ miles, fertilizes the whole country, and pro¬ 
duces the same effect? as the Nile. Some of the 
tributary branches of the Indus are equal to the 
largest rivers in Europe. The Hydaspes, Hydra- 
otes and Hysudrus are as large as the Rhone. Tlie 
Hyphases, forty miles longer than the Elbe, and 
nearly all the inferior branches as noble as the 
Thames.* 

* Vide Mr. Elphinstonc’s accouot of Cabul. 
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XliToiKihout Afghanistan, Hiniloos arc niuner- 

ous. They ate in fact found in coQsldeiable num- 

bets as far as Astracan, and even iti ^\rahia and 

the northern parts of Persia; wliere the love.ol 

gain Induces them to reside, tJvotigh held in a state 

of degradation, and only tolerated on account oi 

the increase of revenue which their industry an 

taxation produce. The Afghans enjoy a consider- 

^le share of liberty, and have a sort ot 

constitution, tliat inspires an ardent tliyst for glory 

and independence. Love Is cultivated among this 

gallant race of men wLU. much refinement; ^d 

the power tlie fair sex has, is so great, that, it a 

lady of rank sends a chief her veil, he teds him- 

self bound bv honour to espouse her quarrel. 

though the destruedon of him and his tnbe ^ould 

follow. Ghizni, the ancient celebrated capit^ of 

tills country, was situated on a hiU in the province 

of Cabal. Its magnificent structures have scare y 

loft a wreck behind, to mark tlieir passa^ down the 

flood of time; but pilgrimages arc still made to 

the tombs of saints buried near it, of such sanctity 

tliat the Mohammedans call Ghizni the second 

Medina, For four centuries this was the seat of a 

mighty empire. Sultan Mahmood. the -mnquemr 

of'india, ornamented it with noble edihces, the 

shapeless masses of whose mins can now scarcely 

. 1 i„ 4 D 1171. die Oh zni empire 

be traceJ. In 

having been conquered and subverted y 
Mahomuil UhorL 
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Cabul may be aaitl to extend to the great 
DOrthem moiiotaliis • ; the lower ranges of wliich 
are Inhabited by a wild race of men, who occupy 
aU the valleys of Caffiristan, from its western 
border to Cashmere, so justly celebrated for its 
maouiacture of beautiful shawls. The wool, of 
which these shawls are made, is brought from 
Tibet- It is the inside coat or down of sheep 
peculiar to that mountainous region. The wool 
is at first of a dark grey colour, but being bleached, 
it becomes a beauliiul white, and takes the vafioua 
dyes readily when ^un. It is a curious iact, 
that the borders are attached to the shawls after 
fabrication, so delicately, tliat no eye can detect 
the place of junction. To make a shawl of a 
fine description is very tedious, t The coarsest 
ones from the loom fetch about a pound ater- 
* hng, but the finest sometimes sdl for 100/. each. 
Lambs* skins, of the Tibet sheep:, are so highly 
esteemed, that the dams arc often killed before 
yeaning, on purpose to have the skin of a more 
delicate texture than after its exposure to the air. 
The \'ailey of Cashmere t has been celebrated 
from the most early times for its beauty. Nothing 
can exceed its romantic aiLvantages from nature, 
of which Bernier has given a fine description. It 
is ail holy ground to the Hindoos, every part of it 
being dedicated to some god. In the centre of a 

• Vidi Addmdo, Ka,!. | Vidje Addenda, Ko.IL 

t Vide Addcadu, No, UL 
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plain near the lake of Cashmere, studded with 
little isles, were tlie gardens and pavilions of the 
Mogul emperors, called, after those of Delhi, 
Shall mar. Thither the nobles made annual viaits, 
to feast on the charms of this Jovcly valley, and to 
choose wives from among the beautiftil girls of 
Cashmei^j whose delicacy of compleaion and 
symmetry of form were only Borpassed by tlie 
elegant turn of their minds, tlie liveliness of their 
dispositions, and the sweetness of their tempers* 
Abul Fazel says there were no fewer than twenty- 
six roads out of this province into Hindostan* 

Tlie exports of Cabul consist of horses, poneys, 
shawls, Mooltan chintzes, madder, a&sa^ 
ftetida, tobacco, almonds, pistachio nuts, hazel 
nuts, and fruit j among which are many of those 
common to Europe 5 for the climate about Perish- 
war is almost like that of England, and in winter 
very bracing, though it seldom freezes hard below 
the Himalaya range* Their imports from India 
consist of cotton, muslins, silka, and brocade, 
indigo, ivory, cbalk, bamboo, wax, tin, sandal 
wood, sugar, broad cloth, musk, coral, and drugs 
and spices of all kinds. The king of Cahul is 
not now very powerful, for his authority has for a 
long time been feebly supported; but one of his 
ancestors, Ahmid Shall Abdalli, was so much so, 
that he decided the fate of Indio, which was upon 
the point of being at the disposal of the Mahraitas* 
Abdalli entered Hindoatan w'ith about 8O,0tW 
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lighting men, and eighty pieces of cannon, in the 
year 1760, and on the 7th of January following 
the famous battle of Panniput took place. The 
Mahrattas had a camp, it is said, of 500,000 men, 
and ^000 pieces of cannon ; all of which were taken, 
and tlie greatwt part of their army put to the 
sworil, on the same spot where Sultan Baber had 
destroyed the power of the emperor Ibrahim Lodi 
in 1525. MooJtan, Lahore, and a great part of 
the Punjab, belonged to Cabul in its flourishing 
state, but upon its decline the Seiks rose, and 
they now possess nearly all those provinces. 

Perliaps in no part of the world is there a 
grander display of tlie sublime tlian along the 
Himalaya. The higher ridges of the mountains 
are seen in the distance clothed up to the snov^-y 
regions, with fir and oak; and the cataracts fonned 
by the flow of water from melted snow, give 
an indescribable grandeur to the scene. The 
valleys, in tlie lowest ridges, are inhabited by a 
nide and savage race, clotlied in tlie skins of wild 
beasts, and a coarse stufl* manufactured from tlic 
long hair of their goats. They have but imperfect 
notions of God, and drink to excess of an in¬ 
toxicating liquor produced from grain. 

Beyond tliese mountains lie the extensive and 
drcaiy regions of Tibet, extending from the 
sources of the Indus and Ganges to tlie confines 
of China, iCOO miles in lengtli, and in breadth 
f rom llindostan to the great desert of Gobi. The 
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olevation of this country Is such, that the cold is 
almost insupportable, and under its influence, vege¬ 
tation is parched, as if hy extreme heat Many 
of the great rivers of China and India have their 
sources in the Himalaj^a mountains, whose alti¬ 
tude, above the plains of Bengal, is in some plac^ 
more than four Engtisli miles. The ways of Pro¬ 
vidence are wonderful. In this region, which one 
would suppose uniriendJy to atiuiial life, it abounds 
to an amazing degree. The whole atmosphere 
swarms vritii wild fowl and game, while the woods 
arc filled with beasts the plains covered witli 
herds and flocks innumerable. Among these are 
the yak or bushy-tailed cow, covered all over with 
very long hair, tlie musk deer, resembling a hog, 
and the shawl goat. The latter is very small, with 
straight horns, and covered w ith coaixe long hair, 
under which is found the glossy substance matm- 
factured into shawls in Cashmere. Gold is found 
here in great quantities, and very pure, wifo which 
the natives, who are numerous, purchase w^ann 
clothing, and buy np English broad cloth with 
great eagerness* The higher classes dress in rich 
fiirs, and the poorer sort in the skins of beasts and 
coarse woollens \ but they all wear a prodigious 
weight of clothing, and very thick boots. At 
one time, the Bmhmanical institutions prevaded all 
over this country, but the inhahitatits are now 
Budhists, acknowledging an incarnation in the 
person of their high priest i but iliey make pil- 
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grimages to Juggernaut •, and hold Benares in 
the greatest reverence, as the or^nal seat of the 
arts and sciences. The most remarkable custom 
here, is, that the women have several husbands 
there being seldom more than one wife to a whole 
family of brothers; the eldest of whom has the 
privilege of choosing; but immediately after she 
becomes the joint property of the whole, and con¬ 
fers her favours upon them by turns. Something 
like tliis is practised among the Nairs of Malabar, 
which shall be noticed in its proper place. All 
civil power in Tibet is derived from the great 
Lama, and he has several populous towns and 
strong forts. 

It is now well ascertained that the Ganges flow's. 
from under an eternally hard mass of snow, a few 
miles beyond tlie rillage of Gangotra, where fancy 
has given to its source the shape of a cow's mouth ; 
but it is, in fact, an aperture in the ice. To this 
sacred spot Hindoo pilgrims repair from all parts 
of Intlia; and it is considered such an exertion of 
love to Gotl, that its performance is believed to 
redeem from troubles in this world and the next. 
Indeed, this trial of Hindoo faith is almost super¬ 
human ; for the way to Gangotra lies for several 
days* journey over mountains almost perpendicular, 
the footpath winding along their sides with a 
precipice of two thousand feet immediately below, 

• V^dc Appendix, note 1. 
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and projecting rocks directly in many places over 
head, with hardly a resting place for the foot, so 
that a false step is certain destruction. But this 
is not all; they have to cross swinging bridges 
of rope or cane, over frightful torrents; and a 
shivering creature from tlie island of Ceylon, almost 
under the line, clothed in a thin cotton robe, has 
to encounter transitions of climate in the same 
day, which a Russian could scarcely endure. 
Hundreds, nay, perhaps thousands of them, perish 
every year in this enterprize, and the bottoms of 
the precipices are white with their bones. In 
short, some idea may be entertained of the almost 
insurmountable obstacles on the near approach to 
Gangotra by the reader, when he recollects tliat 
Captain Raper and Lieutenant W ebb, sent by Go¬ 
vernment to explore the sources of the Ganges, 
found the difficulties so unconquerable on getting 
near that place, that they were obliged to abandon 
their purpose, tliough provided with every requisite 
that unlimited expenditure could procure. • 

The greatest fidr in aU India is held at Hurd- 
warra, where tlie Ganges enters the plains of 
Bengal. Here the pilgrims to the 6ve sacred 
junctions, mentioned in the Sastras, assemble ^ and 
as tliey combine commercial speculations with de¬ 
votion, every one brings or takes something. Two 

• Vide Aiiatic Rctcarches, voU ai. where Captain Raper • 
Jouma] will be found. 
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millions ot souls aanually conp^egate at thia place 
for piir]>ose 3 of traffic, pilgrimage, and proiiL 
Here arc exposed for sale, horses, mules, camels, 
tobacco, autluiony, assafeetida, dried fruits | such, ag 
apricots, figs, apples, pears, prunes, ^raisins, almonds, 
nuts, and pomegranates; shawls, stu^ blanketsi, 
turbans, looking-.glasse 3 , and toys in irory and 
brass; shields, bows and arrows, rock salt, piece- 
good^ Englkli broad cloth, muslins, sarcenets, cocoa 
nuts I witli slaves brought down from the hills, 
many hundreds of whom are sold, from tliree to 
thirty years of age, at the rate of from I/, 5 s. to 
laiL^s-* each. 

This prodigious mass, collected from various 
parts of Asia, and speaking different tongues, would 
be in the situation of the children of Noah at tlie 
tower of Babel, were it not that there is a general 
language of tlie fingers known and studied through¬ 
out Hiodostan^ which enables the seller and the 
buyer perfectly to understand each other. Tliis 
mode of making bargains is common at every fair in 
the country. A purchaser goes up to a seller, and 
narrowly examines a camel, or whatever he wants. 
The person to whom it belongs makes him an en¬ 
quiring nod, wliich is answered by a positive ahnig* 
and they join their right liands, over which a part 
of tiieir muslin robe or cotton dress is throwti, to 
conceal their operations from inquisitive eyes. 


Vide Captsmi Raper^e Jeunml. 
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Then follows n most animated scene of gestvciiia^ 
tion/which is conductedi with patience and gravity; 
but when two expencnced men meet, a bargain is 
concluded in a few seconds, *uid the pricey hxed by 
the fingers and tyea, in general so perfectly in¬ 
telligible, tJiat disputes seldom occur. 

Numbers of FakJers, or rather Sany^sees, for 
the former word signifies a devotee of the Moham-^ 
niedan creed* and the latter* one of thoB rah main cal, 
assemble at this fair, to extort money under various 
pretences; some by torturing their bodies, and 
others by displays of buffoonery. There are four 
principal sects'— Gosains*. Bairagi^ Jogis* and 
Udasis. The Gosains worship Seeva* and generally 
go naked, with a string of beads round the 
neck, their bodies frightfully pmnted, and armed 
often witli sliai-p two-ctlged swords. Vishnu re¬ 
ceives the adoration of tlie Bairagis, w'ho arc 
distinguished by peculiar stripes of ycHow ochre *, 
or soJtidal wood ashes, on the forehead. The Jpgis 
are followers of Sceva, but differ in some tiiinga 
from the Gosains, and are known by large slits in 
dicir eara* to which tliey hang various substances. 
They and the Gosains bury their dead, which is a 
custom very extraordinary in Hindostan, wdiere 
burning 13 the general mode. Naitac, the founder 
of the Seiks, is the great object of respect with the 

For these distincUoDi* vide Aaiativ Researches, rol xL 
Uapefi Jciuiuil. 
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Udasia, who are easily distinguished, by wearing a 
conical cap, with a fringe* These four sects con¬ 
sider each other heterodox, and sometimes have 
sanguinary battles^ In an engagement once at 
this lair between the Oosains and ^airagis, tJie 
latter left lfi,000 dead! on the iheld, ajid the former, 
who were victorious, nearly as many, having fought 
hand to hand, and foot to foot, with the hroadi 
sword and target, for a whole day, • 

From Hurdvrorra to the sources of the Ganges, 
are temples of great antiquity, one of which, called 
Raghuuaut, is said by the Brahmans to have 
existed 10,000 years. At some of thes^ the most 
disgusting scenes of moral depravity are practised, 
almost in open day. Captam Raper says, in peak¬ 
ing of the village of Rami Haut, » It is inlmbited 
by dancing women , and the ceremony of initia- 
tioD to this society consists in anointing the head 
with oil, taken from the lamp placed before the 
altar; by which act they make a formal abjura. 
tion of their parents and kindred, devoting their 
future lives to prostitution, A short distance be¬ 
yond it, is a math or fane of * the god of love,' 
The high-priest of Badxinaut was in a miserable 
state from the wounds of the deity', although he 
and all his Brahmans had taken a vow of eternal 
chastity. When he applied for relief, he signifi¬ 
cantly attributed his state to a certain something 

• Vidfl AppcciUz, actc 
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which lie did not pretend properly to understand, 
called by hi in rarqfiicfion qf t/te nitnosphere.** H is 
dresti was a quilted vest, of^green sating with ivhite 
shawl girdle, red turban, party-coloured socks, and 
gold earriogSt with pearl pendants j triple rows of 
pearls formed his necklace, braceleti of precious 
stones ornamented his arms, and rings, spark]ing 
with gems, glittered on his fingers. The great idol 
of the temple, dtiringthesea,s(on of pilgrimage, lias a 
superb fable kid at two o'clock, and his velvet 
coocji is spread every night; but in tlic inclement 
part of the year he is shut up, and left to stance, 
wliile the high pri^t and his sensual Bralimans 
retire to a more congenial clinrate, to enjoy their 
dancing girls. 

The surrounding mountains contain many natu¬ 
ral curiosities; hot and cold springs; water-falls 
from pcqjectiiig ledges of snowy hills, rolling in 
shower baths over precipices; lead and copper 
mines; and such frequent earthquakes occur, 
tliat nearly all the temples ha^'c been shattered. 
Some of the shnibs, plants, and trees of Europe are 
seen here; the hazel and briar, the ftr and oak, and 
the strawberry, bloom in the \Tilleys, and climb up 
the hills till lost in snow. But a custom prevails 
among tJie inhabitants not less interesting than 
many other thiiigs, and this is the human sacrifice 
they offer to the offended spirit of the great 
mountain after a bad hars'est, by hurling a mau 
from the top of a precipice, nearly a mile high, 
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down a rope made fast above and below. If he 
have the dexteritv to balance himaeli'ao as to reach 
the bottom iiiibiirt, agreat reward awaits himj but 
should he fallt and any life remain in hiiHj his head 
is immediately severed from his body. * 

Nepaul lies in the north-east of Hindostan. It 
may be said to occupy the whole of that quarter 
fi-om the river Sutleje to Boolan, being a distance 
of about miles, but its average breadth does 

not exceed lOQ, and it all lies between the latitudes 
27'’ and 32'’. It is one of the most mountaxnovia 
regions in the world *, the lower hills and valleys 
only being inhabited ; so that by calculation its 
cultivated area does not exceed ten millions of 
acres, and its population may be estimated at two 
millions of souls. The district properly called 
Nepaul, is of small extent i it in fact consists of 
little more than a beautiful oval valley twelve niiJes 
long, and nine broad, watered by the Bhagmutty 
and Bishenmutty rivers. On one side of the 
Bisheoinutty stands the capital called Catmandoo, 
and on the other the ancient city of Pattaii. For 
several centuries this lovely spot was governed by 
its own rajahs, but in the year 17hS it w'as invaded 
and conquered by Partlvi Narrain, the rajah of 
Goorca, who afterwards removed the seat of his 
government to Caimandoo, which is now' the 

* Hiis i« given on ihe auihorlty of Captain Roper and 
Ueatenant Webb, who irimeised the ceremoaj. Vide Ailatlc 
Researches, vd. xi. 
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metropolis of tile ivhole Nepaulese territories. For 
a considerable ticne before, the Goorcas had been 
famous as warriors, belonging in general to the 
Khetri sect. Their rajah ciaims descent from the 
same origin as iSevagee, whose family is allowed 
to be very ancient. This warlike people soon con¬ 
quered all the neigh homing provinces, seventeen 
in numher, and forced the numerous rajahs to be- 
come tributary^ fo tlieirs, who is now despotic 
sovereign of tfiis extensive region. 

Being forsaken by the principal families^ who 
followed their rajali to Catmandoo, Goorca is now 
in a state of decay. It is famous for rock crys¬ 
tal, of which there is a great abundance near it. 
Many of the small provinces that compose the 
kingdom of Nepaul desert'e but little notice* 
Moewanpore is remarkable for containing a very 
strong fort, situated on the summit of a mountain, 
to which* when sore pressed by an enemy, the 
Goorcas send their families and treasure. This w'as 
tlie case w^hen Nepaul was invaded by the Chinese 
Tartars* It is so very strong that Cossim Aiy's 
Armenian general, Goorgeen Khan, besieged it 
during nearly the whole of the year 1762, in vain, 
Kemaoon is one of the most fertile provinces, con¬ 
taining several fine valleys. Almora is also a pro¬ 
ductive district. Tlie tree called phulwarah, the 
nuts of which contain a vast quantity of fat, is 
found on its hills* This province is watered by 
the river Causila, which Is deep and broad j and 
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there being no bridge, it is crossed in a curious 
manner by means ol‘ large gourdsj several ot‘ which 
are made fast to the waist of an escellEtit swimmer, 
many of w'hom attend at proper stations. The 
passenger has only to hold fast by Ids guide's 
girdle, anti he is ferried over with satety. Aim ora, 
the capita] of tliis district, is seated on tJie top of 
a mouiilaiiu Serlnagur is another large pro%ince 
Intersected by extraordinary^ chains of hills, and 
covered with forests of oak, holly, horse-chesnut, 
and fir: it has a very strong hill fort called San- 
gur, which resisted the Nepaulese* who besieged 
it ibr twelve months* about the year 1791- This 
was their first attempt to conquer the country, but 
it was not effected till 1803* An army of 10,000 
men then entered it; and a furious battle ’w as fought 
near Gurudwarra, where the Serinagur rajah was 
slain by a musket ball, his forces routed, and bis 
country became the prey of the vector. The v'alley, 
in the centre of which Serinagur stands, is three 
miles in diameter, watered by the Alcananda, a 
fine broad river, which is crossed near the town by 
a bridge of rope thrown across a narrow part, 
eighty feet wide, w-here the rush of water has cut 
a passage for itself through a mouiitaio- Here the 
houses are well built of stone, two stories high, and 
slated; but the streets are narrow'; and with the 
exception of several curious pagodas, the rajah's 
house is tile only remarkable edifice, being built of 
coarse granite to the height of four stories. 
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'^Xliesemountainous regions are covered with deep 
forests in many places of Saul or Sissoo ; In otliers 
they are barren : the tlepliaut abounds^ but he is 
here of a small breed j peacocks and pheasants are 
in great numbers ; mines of copper, iron, and lead^ 
are here in inexhaustible plenty, as well as fine 
marble j and the sand of the rivers, wlieii washed, 
yields a considerable quantity of gold. The prin¬ 
cipal food of llie inhabitants is wheaten bread, peas, 
rice, pulses, anti v'egetables, W'itJi such seasoning 
of animal food and curries as are permitted by the 
rules of their castes. All the country is subject to 
a sort of military govemment, *1 be power ot the 
Goorcas is absolute, the subject having no protec¬ 
tion hut that of the great council of state, called 
Punjunni, w hich consists of‘ the miuistefs and such 
chiefs as tite rajah nominates. By the decree of iMa 
tribunal, any subject may be deprived of life and 
laud; but except on particular occasions the ad- 
niinlstration of criminal and civil laws is according 
to the Dharnia Sastra, w'bicli is an ancient code 
founded in equity. In some cases, however, the 
mode of punisliment is by levying a fine on the dis¬ 
trict where the offence lias been committed, and in 
default of pavToent, the oftender and family are 
seized- Nepaiil has to its north Uie lofty Himalaya, 
covered with eternal snow. XJiough tliis range of 
mountains be Ibrty miles from Catiiiandoo» y^t its 
immense height (peaks of it being more than 
feet above the sea) causes it to appear as if hanging 
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over the town, to n spectator who stands at a little 
distance south of tlie city» Eastward tlie moun¬ 
tains are inhabited by barbarous tribes called 
Kyrauts, Hawoos, and Limbuoas. Tlie Company's 
territories nearly embrace it on the other sides. Its 
chief towns are, besides Catmandoo and Pattan, 
Goorca, Bhatgong, Jemlah, Olmini, and Serinagur. 
The capital is said to contain 50,<XX) souls, and 
with its suburbs, or immediate dependencies, a 
population of lti8,000. Bhatgong is situated eight 
miles from Catmandoo : it is embellished with 
gome fine pagcMlag, excellent houses built of bricks, 
and it has a palace which w'as once a magnificent 
pile. It is the Benares of the Goorcas, and great 
numbers of Brahmans reside here, who say the 
town resembles the guitar of Mahadeva for its 
beaut)' and harmony. The Bhagmntty and Bish- 
eiunutty rivers, by ivhich tliis fine valley is watered, 
have their source in the gigantic mountain of Siva- 
puri. From a high hill called Chandiaghiri, the 
v alley, said to contain half a million of souls, looks 
lovely I being thickly studded with tallages, and 
laid out in fine plantations of sugar cane, and irri¬ 
gated by numcrotis silver streams. The Brahmans 
say that this valley was once a lake. Its climate 
is that of the south of Europe, which is given by 
its elevation of about 4000 feet above the sea. 
The seasons are nearly the same as in other parts 
of India, but it has the monsoon earlier, and fre¬ 
quent showera. In three or four days' journey up 
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the moiintaina, a mao may beire change the heat of 
Bengal for tiie colil of Russia; anti our officers and 
i^oldlcrs are as much benefited* when invaUds from 
relaxation, by being sent up above the clouds of 
Ncpaul, as they would by being sent to the north 
of Europe, The soil is cultivated by the Newars* 
who live in the valleys. The people of the hills 
are called Ptirbutties; the other classes are Brah¬ 
mans, Khelris, and Rajpoots, There are not many 
Mohammedans in Kepaub There are generally 
three har\’esU or crops in the year; one ot wheats 
one of fine rice* and one of coarse rice, or pulse or 
vegetables. The capital, Catmandoo^is only remark¬ 
able for its great number of wmoden pagodas; its 
streets are narrow', and the houses are built of 
bricks, which are uncommonly good, all over 
Nepaui, to the height of four stories, and covered 
with tiles. It extends along the river Bishenmutty 
about a mile, hut it is no w'here more than half its 
length in depth, fn cultivating this %^alley spade 
husbandry is preferred to the plough, and the 
women perform a great part of the labour. All the 
fruits and vegetables of India grow liere, with 
many of those belonging to Europe. There is a 
great variety of game. 1 hey* have v ery few manti- 
facturers, although expert in ivorking copper, 
brass, and wood. It is wonderful how they accom¬ 
plish some of their undertakings with their tooK 
winch arc of the very worst description. It is 
said that the revenue does not amount to more 
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tlian thirty lacks of rupees per annum, being 
only 375 , 000 /, i but the government requires little 
for current expenditure, the civil and military es¬ 
tablishments being provided fbr by assignments of 
land, and the -whole terrilones let out in jaghires. 
All the coins cinrent in Hiiidostan pass in Nepaul; 
but tlie currency of their own mint is a silver piece 
worth fourteen-pence, called a sicca, with se-^'cral 
copper 6nej^ tlje lowest of wliich is the ^?30th part 
of a sicca. The regular forces are clotlied with 
English broad cloth, and armed -witli muskets and 
bayonets ; but their irregulaxs have bows and 
arrows, matchlocks and hatchet swords. ^Hieir 
peace establishment may be about 10,000 men, 
but they can bring a very large array into the field 
on occasions of emergency; for when their war^ 
standard, which is yeUow', with the figure of Hanu- 
raan, die Muukey deity, on it, is unfdried, the 
chiefs flock to it with entliusiasm, war being their 
deUght and vocation. The NepauJese w'ere never 
subdued by the Mohammedan invaders of India. 
This may account fbr their purity in nianj respects, 
and strict conformity to the Brahmanical institu¬ 
tions i yet it bs extraordinary that buflaloes are here 
offered as sacrifices to Bhavani, and tlie Newars feed 
on tlie flesh. Bravery is the distinguishing trail in 
the high castes of Nepaul. The men are therefore 
open and candid, with a mditar>' simplicity of cba^ 
racter. The Newars, or peasantry of the country^ 
are of the middle size, well built, with strong limbs 
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and broad shoulders, round faces, and small eyes. 
Their coontenanecs are cheerful, and many of the 
women sj^rightly and pretty ; all fond of oriiaments; 
and, like the Nair fair ones of Malabar, they may 
have several husbands, it being lawful for them to 
divorce at pleasure. Their complexion is between 
a sallow and a copper colour. The vernacular lan¬ 
guages are IWbutti, Newar, Dhenwar, Muggur, 
Kyraut, Hoovoo, Limboa, and Bhooteaj but the 
Braluiians study Sanscrit arul se^i'eral of its ramifi’ 
cations. 

The restrictions and monopolies under which 
commerce labours, have never enabled the mer¬ 
chants of Xepanl to compete with the neighbouring 
states. Their trade is confined genexally to an an¬ 
nual intercourse with Tibet and Bootan, Caravans 
start, w'lien the summer begins to melt the snow' 
in tlie passes through the mountains, with grain, 
treacle, oil, sugar, cotton, cfiintz, iron, brass, 
le<ul, woollens, pearls, corals, eowTies, or small 
sbeils tlmt pass for money, dates and almonds, and 
return wdtli salt, saffron, borax, dried grapes, gold- 
dust, cow-tails, musk, blankets, bezoar, porcelain, 
hill poneys, sheep w'itli six hon^s, tlie cow^ of Tar- 
tary', called yak, dogs, shawd wool, and tea. No 
other animal can be used in passing theise mountains 
for carriage but goats and sheep. These are not 
of tlie species w'lth large tails, so common to the 
w'estward, but a small breed, possessed of great 
strength and activity. Small bags are tied OJr their 
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backs, and a ram with a bell leads the flock, which 
genera]]V consists of from 50 to about ^200, fol¬ 
lowed by a couple of' shepherds and tlieir dogs* 
These sure-footed creatures pass over precipices 
w'itb their small burdens which no human foot 
could traverse, and hud vegetation among the crags 
sufficient for their wants* 

Like all other countries, the histor)' of the valley 
of Nepaul is involved in obscurity* The Brahmans 
of Bbatgong have lists of princes that reigned over 
it from times antecedent to our creation of tlie 
w'orld ; but nothing authentic is known till A. D. 
I3^3f when J-lur Sing Deo, rajah of Semrounghur, 
a descendant of the Suiy a ^"ansa, princes of 
Oude, cotiquered it* Under his pi>sterity, Nepaul 
Proper continued till 1768, when it was entered by 
the tictorious Partin Narrain, rajah of Goorca, 
Runjeet Mull, of Bbatgong, the reigning ]>riuce, 
ivas beaten in a pitched battle, and he died some 
time after at Benares* The Goorcas then esta¬ 
blished their pow er at Catniandoo, and successively 
overcame alt the neighbouring statesi, hax'Ing now 
above forty-six petty princes tributary to them* In 
1769 their aggressions were such on the Company's 
territories, that a force under Alajor Kin lock was 
sent agauist them, wliicli penetrated as far as He- 
dow'ly, at the foot of the hills of Nepaul; and, 
although it was found impracticable to proceed 
further, yet such an impression was made on the 
government of Catmandoo, by the valour and con- 
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duct of our troops, that a friendly treaty was 
arranged between the two states, and part of Moc- 
wanjKire ceded to us. In 17fK), the Nepaulese in¬ 
vaded Tibet with 18,000 men, and plundered the 
treasures of tlie Lama a second time, wliich, rous¬ 
ing the indignation of the emperor of China, he 
sent an army of 70,000 men against Catmandoo. 
The flower of the Nepaul infantry had been frozen 
to death in tlie gulfs of the Himalaya on their 
retuni, and the Chinese army beat the Goorcas in 
several battles, forced them to regorge the whole 
of the plunder to the Lama, and to become tri- 
biitaiy to the emperor. For a considerable time 
al\er this, a great jealousy was shown to the Com¬ 
pany's interest. Lord Cornwallis failed in his en¬ 
deavours to establish a political treaty w'ith the 
Nepaulese; but when the Chinese army had entirely 
evacuated the countiy’, that object was eflected. 
A friendly intercourse thence subsisted till 1808, 
w hen the government w*as usurjied by Bheem Sing 
Tapali, during the minority of rajah Bicrama Say, 
who about that time succeeded to the throne, at 
the age of eight years. From this period, a s\’stem 
w'as pursued so hostile to British interest, and the 
safety of the frontier pro\inces, that in 1814 a most 
respectable force was formed from the Bengal army, 
and invaded it with success, but great loss, as shall 
be detailed in its appropriate place. • 


• \'ide AddeocU, IV. 
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Bootan lies eastward of Nepaul, and extends to 
tile wilds bordering on China. The inhabitants of 
its mountains are a small race of men, and subject 
to the extremes ot heat and cold; for at Punakha, 
in one ot the valleys, the vertical sun bums while 
at Ghassa the people are chilled by eternal snow; 
yet tliese places arc within sight of each other, and 
the diderence is produced by altitude alone; so true 
it is that climate depends as much upon locality 
as latitude. The Booteas are of Tartar origin, and 
tlieir complexion is fair: they are an active, hardy, 
and warlike people; ex|>ert in the use of tlie bow 
and short sw'ord. Many of those who inhabit the 
mild parts of the country, possess great personal 
advantages, being stout and broad-chested, of Her¬ 
culean strength and undaunted courage. Nearly 
all the offices of husbandry' are performed by the 
women. The government is monarcliical, and the 
worship of Budha prevails. 

Bengal is bounded on nearly its whole eastern 
line by the wild and extensive district of Tij>erah, 
the mountains ot which are inhabited by savages, 
who have now scarcely any knowledge of the Brah- 
manical code, nor indeed of any other, although, in 
ancient times, this was the seat of an empire which 
brought annies into the field of ^WO,OOU infiintiy. 
From this region and Chittagong the government 
of India recruit their establishment of elephants, 
purchasing none under nine feet high. The inha¬ 
bitants of Rajemal, a uorthem district of Bengal 
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conti^ious to this tract, are mostly of low stature, 
but stout aud well proportionecL Many of them 
arc not taller than tour feet ten inches, with small 
eyes^ fiat noses, and tliick lips. 'Fhese savage men 
were reclaimed and civilised by the noble exertions 
of' Mr, Cleveland, their judge and magistrate who 
has a monument in the form of n pagoda, erected 
to his mein or)' near Boglipore : he died at the 
early age of An idea of' his worth may be 
entertained from the tribute paid to his memory by 
the governor-general and council of Bengal, and 
w^hich remains for a testimony to future thnea, en¬ 
graved over his inonal remains. There he lies — 

Who, without bloodshed, or the terror of autho¬ 
rity, employing only the means of conciliation, 
confidence, anti benevolence, attempted and ac¬ 
complished the entire subjection of the laivlcss and 
savage inhabitants of the Jungleterry of Kajeinal, 
who had long infested the neighbouring lauds by 
tlieir predatory incursiotLs inspired them with a 
taste for the arts of cii^Hsed life, and attached tlieto 
to the British government by a conquest over their 
minds.** To my understanding, this is one of the 
most honourable moiuiments that ever was erected, 
and w'orthy of being perpetuated till time shall be 
no more. 

The eastern parts of Silliet, over which the 
Bengal government exercises authority, are vvithin 
3 jO miles of Yunan in China; but the intervening 
space is so wild, and the jealousy of the Chinese so 
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strong, that no intercourse subsists between them. 
From the hills of Silhet, fine lime is sent to Calcutta, 
which is found in inexhaustible quantities there, 
although no where else in Bengal. Orange plant¬ 
ations are cultivated to such an extent in Silhet, 
• that a thoiLsand of that fine fruit are sold for half- 
a-crown. 

To mention all the savage tribes along the fron¬ 
tier of Bengal, in the Tiperah mountains, would 
be tedious: a brief notice of one or two may be 
interesting. The Garrows are a veiy lively people, 
who live chiefly on raw animal food, and build their 
houses or villages on piles in a veiy curious manner: 
they are exceedingly fond of dancing. This amuse¬ 
ment IS thus conducted: Twenty or thirty men 
stand behind one another, each holding his hands 
round the waist of him, in his immediate front, thus 
forming circles, and hopping first to tlie right, and 
then to the left, on one foot, they keep time to a 
sort of drum, and a wild instrument like a clarioneL 
The women dance in rows in like manner, but do 
not mix with the men. Marriage is settled here by 
a regular courtship, and all the \nolence of love is 
felt If the parents should refuse their consent 
after the young people have agreed, they are well 
beaten by their friends, and forced to submit to the 
wishes of their children on tliis point The youngest 
daughter is always the heiress: if her husband die, 
she marries one of his brothers; which custom, no¬ 
ticed in our Holy Scriptures, is to be found in other 
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parts of India j but here, if all the brothers die, 
3he marries theJr fatlier. Thej' worship the stin 
and moon, also MahadcAa; drink to excess, and 
w*hen their chief men die, the heads of several slaves 
are struck and burned witli their bodies. Among 
the Kavns, the women have their faces tattooed all 
over in lines of a circular form, which gives tiieoi 
a liideous appearance. The Kookies live on the 
steepest and most inaccessible hills; they are en¬ 
gaged in constant warfare, anil perliaps the most 
vindictive race in the world, being of opinion that 
nothing Is so pleasing to God as to kill u great 
number of their enemies. 

On the east of India, even to Canton, there are 
numerous Hindoos, and some of their temples: 
blit the general vvorsJiip* in all the civilised parts, 
beyond Tiperah, is that of Budha. There are 
tliLiteen Indo-Chinese dialects derived from the 
Chinese language, all written in a character so 
nearly alike, that in every part, the symbols convey 
the same meaning, though the words, used to ex¬ 
press them orally, are so difierent as not to be un¬ 
derstood perhaps at a few miles' distance from the 
town w'bere custom has rendered them intelligible. 
Therefore fellow countrymen w'hen they fail to 
comprehend one another have recourse to writing. 
In the Cochin-China common language, tliere are 
3000 characters i the Chinese written tongue is 
understood by twenty diBereut nations i it indicates 
real objects, not sounds- 
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Our nameral, algebraicai, astronomical, and che¬ 
mical signs, are like its wonderful alphabet*, which 
is, in fact, its dictionarj'.t 

The foregoing remarks respecting the Indo- 
Chinese languages, apply general ly to all the conn- 
ti-ies east of the Tipcrah wilds, and Clhttagong, 
hut particiilarly to the kingdoms of Cambodia, 
Laos, CochimChina, and Tiinquin. These regions 
lie to the eastward of the Bim^an empire; and no 
further notice may be taken of them in tins work. 
There is no native government, subject to one 
sovereign autliority, at present existing in India, 
so extensive as the Eirman empire; therefore, a 
brief account of it should he interesting. 

It includes the space between the 9tii and Sfith 
degrees of north latitude, and the 9^2d and latth 
of cast longitude; about 1050 geographical miles 
in length, and 600 in breadth. To tije nortli it 
has Tibet and Assam t ; to the south the Indian 
Ocean and the Siamese territories; to the north¬ 
east the empire of China; to the east Cambodia, 
&c.; and to the west the Tiperah mountains imd 
the river Naut. This extensive empire contains 
square miles; comprising Ava, Arracan, 
Pegu, Alartaban, Tenasserim, Junksey lon, Mef^j, 
Tavay, Vunshan, Lowashan, and Cassay. It is 

* Vide Addenda, V. 

f Vide Dr. Leydea'* account of the Indo-Chinese, A^tic 
Researches, voL Lx, 

% Vide Addenda. VL 
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said to contain SOtX) cities, towns, ami viUagei, 
w’itljout incltiding Arracan. Colonel Symes esti* 
mates tlie whole population at 17 , 000 , 000 ; but 
Captain Cox, who sacceedini him aa ambassador, 
docs not go beyond 8,000,000, wdiich is probably 
miicb nearer the truth. The principal rivers 
arc the Irawaddy, the Keenduem, the Lokiaiig, 
and the Pegtn its chief towns are Ummera- 
poor, the capital; .-Iva, tlie ancient capital; Mon- 
chaboo, the birth-place of Alompra ; Pegu, Ran¬ 
goon, Syrhun, Protne, Negrais, Persaim, and 
Chagaing. The climate is vei^ healthy. Its seasons 
:u-e regular, and the extremes of heat and cold 
seldom experienced; the duration of the intense 
heat, which precedes the commencernent of the 
nuns, being so short, that it incommodes hut very 
little. 

No soil can be more fertile than many parts of 
tlic IJirman enijiire, Tlie soutli yields abundant 
crops of rice, and the north produces wheat, and 
the various kintls of small grain and legumes 
which grow in Hindostan. Sugar canes, tobacco, 
indigo, cotton, and tlie different tropical fruits, are 
indigenous. The tea plant grows very well near 
Ummerapoor, but it Ims scarcely any flavour. 
Besides the teak tree, which is superabundant in 
many parts, there is almost every description ot 
timber that is known lu India^ There are tnenes ot 
gold and silver, rubles and sapphires, iron> tin, lead, 
antimony, arsenic, sulphur, Stc. It has amethysts 
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garnets, beautitul chrysolites^ jasper, amber, anti 
marble- The wells are found here wbicb protkice 
petroleum oil. 

The Birmans cany on an extensive trade with 
China- Cotton, amber, ivory, precious stones, 
betel nut, and edible nesta, are transported up tlie 
river Iraw'addy, in large boats, as tar as Bamoo; 
where they are bartered at the jee or mart, with 
die Chinese merchants rav^c and wrought silks, 
velvets, gold leat^ preserves, paper, and some 
utensils of hardware.—The British in India import 
to Madras and Calcutta, from the Bbrman dominions, 
about 200,000/. w*orth of teak timber, annually, 
which is paid tor in English broad cloth, hardw^are, 
coarse Bengal muslins, glass, Cossunbazar silks, 
cocoa nuts, &c. 

Like die Chinese, the l^rmans have no coin, 
silver in bullion and lead being the current 
monies of die country. The value of these arc 
estimated and approximated by artificial staniiards, 
so fluctuating that ever)" foreigner fljida it neces¬ 
sary to have a native banker to manage his money 
transactions. Rice is sold at the capital generaijy 
at the rate of cighty-fbur pounds for 2s. bt/-, but at 
. Rangoon 250 ^lounds may be had for that sum. 

I'he courts of Avh. mni Pekin resemble each 
otlier in many respects, particularly in excessive 
vanity and pride. Like die sovereign of CJiina, 
the Biinum emperor acknowledges no equak 
Amongst liis titles are, die sovereign of the earth 
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* — tlie emperor of emperors — the sovereign 
esteemed tbr riches and happinesslie monarch 
of elephants and horses, and all good things — 'the 
lord oi' Iiigh^built palaces, of gold, &c. &c» There 
are no hereditary dignities. Gold drains are the 
badges of the order of nobility. The king wears 
twenty.four chains, his prime minister twelve, and 
the other nobles created for liie or during office 
different numbers dow'n to three* which is the 
lowest rank of nobility. One-tenth of ad produce 
is exacted as the revenue of the crown, but tlie 
amount ffactuates so much that no average can be 
given* All 'we know' accurately on tlie subject 
that tlie riciies of tlie Birman emperor are im¬ 
mense* Every man in tlie kingdom is liable to be 
called upon to serve as a soldier. Their standing 
army is very small; but ()0,000 men can be raised 
in a short time, when wanted, the great men of the 
state holding tlieir lands by military tenure. The 
establishment of war-boats is very respectable; 
at a very sliort notice the emperor can collect 5(X>, 
carrying from forty to filly rowers, tJiirty soldiers 
amied witlt muskets, and witli a piece of ordnance 
on the prow. 

There is a striking contrast between the Birmans 
and the natives of India. The Birmans are lively, 
inquisitive, active, irascible, and impatient; their 
Bengal neiglibours are exactly tbc reverse. In 
Ava the females are not concealed from the sight 
of men, though they are treated in a manner 
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ftestitute both of delicacy aucl humaniiy- Their 
women are isold to strangers; but this |mrchase 
does not authorise a fbroigTier to cany a Bimiau 
female out of tlie countr)^. As in China, Avoineu 
are not permitted to emigrate. In their features, 
tlie Birmans resemble the Chinese, The men 
pluck out their beards by the roots; and both 
sexes colour their teeth, tlieir eyelashes, and the 
edges of their eyelids, with black. Marriages are 
not contracted until the parties reach the age of 
puberty. Polygamy is proliibited hy law', but con¬ 
cubinage is admitted to an unlimited extent. They 
bum their dead. In their food the Birmans are 
gross and uncleanly. Even reptiles are eaten by 
the lower classes, Tlie sitting posture is here tile 
most respectful. Their houses are raised on wooden 
jiosts or bamboos, generally composed of bamboos 
and mats, and but iniiitfcrenlly thatched j but tlieLr 
temples are splendid fabrics, glittering with gold,* 
This precious metal is the type of excellence 
among tlie Birmans, Every thing belonging to 
the king lias the word ^/loe, or goUl, prefixed io it. 
When a subject means to aflirm that the king has 
heard any thing, he says, ** It lip reached the 
golden ears;” he who has obtained*admittance to 
the royal presence* has been at "the golden feet,” 
In short, what pleases the sight is deliglitful to 
" the golden eye j” and w hat gratiJrcs the sense of 
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smelling Ls pleasing to "thegolden nose*”* His 
majesty is sole proprietor of all the elephanb in 
his dominJoriB^ It is a high honoor to be permitted 
to ride on one. Male elephants are prized beyond 
females in Ava^ tliough in Hindostan the females 
are in more estimation, on account of their supe¬ 
rior docility. Hie henza, a ^dhl fowl^ called in 
India, tlie Brahmany goose, is the symbO'l of the 
Birman nation, as the eagle was of the Roman 
empire. 

In Ava, Pegu, and Siam, the Pali language, 
which is derived from Sanscrit, constitutes the 
sacred text. The character in common use is a 
round nagari, formed from the square pair. It 
runs in circles and segments of circles, variously 
disposed, and is written from left to right Tlieir 
common books are composed of the palmyra leaf* 
on w hich the letters arc engraven with styles.—The 
laws of the Birmans are of Hindoo origin. Their 
cotie is founded on the Dharma JSastra, w'hich is a 
corameritaiy on Menu. It prescribes, like Chinese 
jurisprudence, specific punishments for almost 
every species of crime that can be committed. 
Their law's are described as being wise, and preg¬ 
nant witli sotfnd morality; and their police as 
better regulated than iii most Europefan countries. 
Til ere are no distinctions of caste among them; 
nor are they restricted to hereditary occupations* 
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nor forbidden from participating witli strangers in 
every social bond. It is said tliat every peasant 
can read and write the vulgar tongue 5 for all tlicir 
monasteries arc seminaries, where youths of all 
descriptions ai*e educated gratis, by tlm rhaans or 
monks, who never buy, sell, or accept money* 
They are fond of poetry and music. Colonel 
Symes was shown the king’s libraiy; tJie books 
were innumerable^ kept in boxes, ranged with great 
regularity, the contents of each chest being written 
In gold letters on the Izd. 

'Hie Binnans are sectaries of Budha, who, ac¬ 
cording to Sir William Jones, reformed tfic doc¬ 
trines contained i[i the Vedas, lOTl: years before 
die birth of our Saviour, He is admitted by 
Hindoos of all descriptions to be die ninth Avater, 
or incarnatiou of the Deity, in the character of 
pre^er^^en — -The Birmans acknowledge to have I'e- 
ceived their religion from Ceylon, Their priests 
wear yellow clothing; they have a long loose cloak 
of that colour which tliey wrap round them, so 
as to cover most part of their bodies. Their 
kioums, or convents, resemble the architecture pf 
the Chinese; are entirely made of wood, and con¬ 
sist of one large hall, open at all sides. There 
are no apartments for the private recreations of the 
monks or priests j publicity is the prevailing system 
of Birman conduct, .They a dmi t of no secrets 
either in church or state. Tliese priests profess 
celibacy, and abstain from every sensual pleasure. 
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TJiey have no saJariea ^ never dress their own 
victuals^ hut receive the contributions of Uie laity 
ready dressed, and preier cold food to hot. At 
the dawn of day they iienimbulate tJie diflerent 
towns and villages of the empire, to collect sup¬ 
plies of boiled rice, oil, dried and pickled fish, 
sweetmeats, fruits, &c. During tlidr quick w’alk 
tlicy never lift their eyes from the ground, nor 
stop to solicit any tiling. The provisjons are 
tlirown into a lackered box, which is carried on 
the right arm. They eat but once a day, at noon. 
Any surplus of providons is always disposed of as 
charitably as it was gh'en, to tlie needy stranger, 
or tJie poor scholars, who daily attend for iiistruc- 
tion. Nunneries were abolished by law as injuri¬ 
ous to population* 

The early history of this countiy is involved in 
obscurity. During tJie successes of tlie Portuguese 
ill India, they uiterfered in the wars between the 
Birmans and Peguers, but little was known of the 
interior. In 1753 the sovereign of Fegu con¬ 
quered the king of Ava, which is the country of 
tlie ancient Birmans. But soon after Alompra, a 
man of low origin, rescued his country- from that 
state of degradation, drove out the Peguers, and 
founded the present dynasty. In these wars tJie 
French favoured Uie Peguers, and the English 
assisted the Birmans. Alotnpra died in 176O, after 
most extensive conquests and the display of pro¬ 
found wisdom, leaving the empire to hts ehlest son, 
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Naindogee Praw.—In 17<J7, or 1 of tlie Birman 
era, the CKine^ sent an armj of 50,000 men 
against the Birmans. But ihewly>Ie were destrojed, 
excejjt about Si5{X), who were sent in fetters to 
tJic capital, aliere tlicj \verc forced to many 
Birman wh'cs, and cncouniged afterwards to con- 
sixler tliemselves as Birmans, —^ It appears tliat all 
strangers are imrited to marry Birman women* 
1 his custom, in the East, is singular; fbr w'omeu 
are, nearJy every where else in that quarter, de¬ 
graded by intercourse with strangers*—Minderagee 
Praw, the iburth son of the great jtlompra, 
ascended tiic throne in 1783* lie founded the 
new' metropolis of Ummerajjoor, to which the seat 
of government was removed from Ava. Since 
which period the Birman pow'er Ivas been gradually 
increasing to its present height* * 

No notice was taken of Persia in our western 
outline beyond its mere nomiitation* The same 
w'ould be tlie case, with respect to Cliina, Avere 
that country' not more closely connected with tlie 
British empire in tlie East, by trade and locality* 
Persia, at this day, is sunk into a state ot vice and 
moral degradation, which places it very' low in the 
scale of national estimation; but Cliina, in many 
respects, is one of the most curious empires that 
ever existed, even in tile regions of imagination* 
Doubtless, fanctful writers have described it with 

^ Vide Symcit Cox, Leyden, b\ BucWui, Dalrymple, and 
Hamilton. 
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It tiiicturi^ of utopiRti colouring; but its untpics- 
tioimble antiquity, its amazing pojmbtioiT, tltough 
certainly this has been much overratei] by fbose 
who fixed the iziJiabitants of the fifteen provinces 
at it35,COD,000; its civilisation In tJ>e lower 
branches of political economy, anti tlie nisdom 
which directs the experience of the past to meet 
tile exigencies of the present j’"—conspire to render 
tlie following brief notice of it perfectly apposite 
in nn outline of' India- 

Thc jealousy of the Chinese government, or 
rather their experience of the encroaching disposi¬ 
tions of Europeans, has nether permitted our curiosity 
to be gratified witii a full view of the interior of 
that wonderful co^nt^^^ Lord Macartney, in 
modern times, had the wildest: field for ohscnatioiu 
He arrived in Jaugangfbe Bay, in the Yellow Sea, 
about tlie latter ezid of September, 17f?2, and 
travelled from the north-eastern coast througli the 
great cities of Tyensing and Tong-tchew to Pekin, 
and tiience to the emperoris summer residence at 
Jeiioi, in Tartary, beyond the great wall. * But 
in all this course the embassy was so strictly 
watched, and closely guarded, that except what 
occurred in their immediate neighboiiriiood, no 
opportunity was afforded of seeing the Chinese in 
their real cliaracter j and it may he presumed that 
the mandarins took care to exhibit their country 
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m the most iavourable and imposing light* Thus 
having passed from die northern to the southern 
extremity of China, and back again. Lord Macart* 
ney reached Canton in December, 179^ 9 we 
may tlicrefore safely rely upon those remarks which 
Sir George Staunton has published as tlie basis of 
oiir best information- 

In this most an dent empire, where tipw^ards of 
two hundred millions of men have for ages been 
kept together under one government, knowledge 
and drtue alone qualify tor public employments, 
and every person is eligible to rise to the highest 
honours; for although there are nine orders of 
mandarins, there ia no such tiling as hereditary 
rank: there is no state religion, and no man is 
questioned on account of mere matter of opinion. 
The laws are, like tlie ddl code of Home, founded 
on the principle of uni versa! justice* which the 
Creator lias stamped on human understanding,— 
There ia every reason to believe tliat tliis empire 
has endured twU lour thousand years. It consists 
of fifteen provinces* exclusive ot' territories in 
Tartary and Tibet, spread over an area of about 
3,350,000 square miles; the whole of which is in 
a state of cultivation Ikr beyond what is seen in the 
most cLvilked parts of £uro|>e. The very moun¬ 
tains are in some places tilled to their summits, 
and irrigated by artificial means j the rivers are 
conducted in all directions across the countiy* 
forming fine canaLs, upon w-hicli thousands of 
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families live in hom. There are many fine roads, 
and ciirioiis britlges j but nearly all the magnificent 
edifices are for the public offices oi' the state, or for 
the honour of God, who is worshipped under vari¬ 
ous forms* Husbandmen are held in the highest 
estimation, and some of the Chinese emperors 
have risen from holding tlie plouglv* The fine 
arts have never advanced much in China* Tlieir 
language is so difficult that few of tliem eier attain 
perfection in it: education is solely directed to wis¬ 
dom, self-knowledge, and the science of hie. There 
are regular posts or inodes of quick communication 
with all parts of the empire. J ustice is adm Lnbtercd 
in every town, and criminals are punished witli 
great severity: the form of oath ur very solemn; 
ami it is rendered striking by a piece of china 
ware being smashed witli force on the ground, and 
similar destruction invoked on the soul and body 
for hesitation, evasion, or rescr^-ation in speaking 
the truth* \rar is not cultiv^ated as an art- A boot 
one hundred and eighty years ago the Tartars con¬ 
quered the Chinese, and tliey have given four 
dynasties of emperors, witliont changing manners, 
customs, and forms* Yet ii must be acknowlctlged 
that tlie Chiuese are tar behind the Christian 
world in the conception of pure morality. Their 
notions respecting liberty arc all slarisJi* Fathers 
liave despotic autliority over tlieir children. Vari^ 
ous kinds of'slaveiy are permitted by law. Women 
are not permitted to quit the empire, that etnigra- 
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lion may be discountenaiicecl, and tlieir condition 
Ls little better than bondage; for although die 
men be restricted to one wife, yet they may bring 
as many concubines into tlie house as they please, 
and divorces are allowed npou very fnvolons pre- 
texfcw—The Chinese are, generally speaking, a 
dirty, ciuining, deceitful i>eople; wltJi many of llie 
lower virtues, but scarcely one tliat would exult 
man to eminence in England. It must be allowed 
that {Europeans have, by tlieir own selBsh conduct, 
dravsm forth this dark side oi‘ the Chinese charatter. 
In our early intercourse vi-ith this extraoidiiiaiy 
empire, its government did not evince that jealousy 
which is now extreme, Russia was permittwl 
to establish a coll^ and church at Pekin • ; and 
the Portuguese w'ere most hospitably received on 
the shores, as well as the Dutch, till time proved 
the danger of tlieir encroachments. 

Canton, situateil in lat. £3“ 7' N, lat 113“ 14'E., 
is j\ow\ however, the only place on tlie continent 
of China where Europeans are allowed a temporary' 
residence for commercia] purposes. It Is seated 
on tlie eastern bank of the Pckiatig river, eighty 
miles from its entrance into the Southern Seaj ajid 
near the city it is as broad as the Thames at 
London Bridge, The climate here is cool, anti 
lires are necessary diu*LOg die winter. Europeans 
may enter the suburbs, and one street is entirely 
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appropriated to their use; but they are uoi per¬ 
mitted in the body of the city^ wbicli is siirroundctl 
by Jiigh walls about five miles in circumference. 
Tlie front of even' house is a shop; and many of 
them have signs, such a*? we have in our towns, for 
attraction. Here the Chinese displays his wonder¬ 
ful equalitv of temper, in humouring our cajiricious 
tars, and bis mgeuuity in decciiig them ol' tlieir 
cash. 

j-Vil the river, for many miles, is covered >rith 
junks and boatjj. Some of the former carry one 
tiiouaajid tons, and are curiously lilvided into com¬ 
partments belonging to the owners, one sometimes 
having an hundred proprietors. Their ships are so 
constructed, that they may strike on a rock with¬ 
out sustaining any serious injury; and if a leak 
springs in one part, tlie cargo in anotlicr will not 
be damaged. TJiese junks trade to all parts of the 
eastern seas, and tlte same compass is ased as in 
Europe ; but with a needle |>ointtng to the south, 
which is here considered as the attracting point. 
The foreign factories extend along the banks of 
tlie river; they are called bpngs; and each re¬ 
sembles a long couri, with four or five separate 
honses, built on a fine quay, with a parade in front, 
called die Respondentia Walk, In the neighbour- 
hoo<t are hyge \vaiohouses. Below these are the 
chop, or custom-houses, uniler a toutiB^ called hy 
our mariners Jo/in TucL All transactions are 
conducted by Ibrcignci's w'iUi the hong merchants, 
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wIm) are a company in whom the monopoly ot all 
the outwTirtl trade is vested by tlie goveniment, 
under a charter of regulations. These hong mer¬ 
chants have sometimes property in their hands, be¬ 
longing to our £ast India Company, to the amount 
of two millions sterling. 

The English establislunent at Canton consists of 
twelve supercargoes, and eight vniters, whose allow¬ 
ances graduate from nearly 9000/. a year to 1500/. 
There are also a few* medical, religious, and military 
posts, remarkably well paid.^ All vacancies among 
the supercargoes are tilled up from tlic writers, w’ho 
have a free table, and about *400/. per annum. 
They all reside tluee months at Canton during the 
commercial season, and then remove to Macao, 
where they have permanent houses. 

Our exports to China are, woollens, camlets 
lead, tin, &c.; and the average value is about 
1,200,000/. But the Company’s trade from India 
to China is more miscellaneous and consists of 
cotton, pepper, sandal wood, putchick, sharks* fins 
olibanum, elephants’ teeth, rhinoceros* horns, pearls, 
cornelians, beads, betel nut, rattans, sea swallo, 
birds’ nests. See. TTiough opium is prohibited, a 
•rreat deal of that valuable commodity is smuggled 
by the hong mercliants; the average of which is 
*2000 chests, at 1*200 dollars per chest All this 
trade averages about 2,000,000/. per annum; but 
the returns comprising piece goods, sugar candy, 
tutenague, camphor, tea, raw silk, nankeens, and 
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chma ware, nearly equal the imports, — The 
private trade to China, earned on by individuals 
from Britain, authorised by the Company, does not 
e\ cecd 300,000/. on an average. The exports from 
China are, tea,china ware, gold in bars, sugar, sugar 
candy, rhubarb, china root, snake root, sarsaparilla, 
leatlier, tutenague, Japan copper, ’ramishetl and 
lackered ware, dnigs, leaf gold, utensila, cast iron, 
silk, raw and iiTOUght, thread, nankeens, mother-of- 
pcarJ, gamboge, quicksilver, alum, tlammer, red 
lead, vermilion, fiimiture, toys, and .drggs. Of 
these exports the Company take annually to tJie 
amount of about 3,000,0tXJiL, upon which they gain 
35 per cent. The average in tea alone is about 
34),O(Xl,0(X) of poumls weight ainmally, which yields 
a revenue to England of'about-tfOCK),000/. ^ and the 
China traile produces a circulation in London of 
perhaps 2O,OO0,0O0A sterl i ng every year. A m erica 
takes away great quantities of tea, so does Russia 
from the Siberian frontier; so tliat it is easily con^ 
ceived how China must be enriched. In I 673 only 
1-713 pouiuls of tea w'cre imported aiinmdly by the 
Company s such has been tlie fapid increase in 
lea drinking. 

The Chinese cat horse flesli, dogs, cats, fmwks, 
and owLs; yet milk is not used by tlicm ijj any 
form : such is the strange capriciousness of taste* 
and the aniaring diversity of customs. • 

• Vide Stflunion, ttortow, MiTbum* Eiwoi'e'ii Jobnfi-Qn. 
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We are ohiipjed to tnultf* witli Cliina Uiroiigh the 
Portuguese settlement of Macao, which is an island 
situated at the mouth of the Canton river. This 

'll 

place was granted to tliat nation hi gnititude for a 
signal service perfonned, which sh;dl be noticed 
hereafter in the history of the Portuguese. Even 
at Macao the Europeans are enclosed by a great 
wall of oyster shells, which arc found liere of an 
cnormou/ size, witliin very narrow limits. The 
Portuguese extent of territory on the island is not 
more Uian eight miles in circpcnference. Tlicy arc 
therefore completely in the (fewer of the Chinese 
goveniincut for their supplies of provisions, but the 
market is abundantly lurnished from the continent. 
There are about 4000 Portuguese inhabitants, many 
of them half-castes, in the town of Macao, and 
upwards of 8000 Chinese, &c.; who have two large 
temples, while tlie former have thirteen churches. A 
inandarin is the real governor of the town; but tlie 
Portuguese are allowed to amuse themselves with 
tire forms of government in a grand senate-house. 
Perfect submission is, however, the lease by which 
they hold possession ; and they are obliged to sul>- 
mit calml)* to all the encroachments of the Chinese. 
In 1806, when we attempted to garrison Macao 
iVom Bengal, the4.nide was stopped, and provisions 
withheld till tlie troops were withdrawn. In 1700 
\vc were permitted to trade with I.impO'and Amoy, 
as well as Canton, whicli circumstance speaks 
volumes. The present emperor is the fifteenth son 
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of Tdlien-lung, who died in 1799* at the age of 89 
years, three years Ijefore wrhich he resigned his 
Ibrone, after a reign of sixty years. A Chinese 
salutes w'ith a sort o-f salain, and tlie words * hou, 
poo hou,” w^hidi signiiy, are you well or not ?” 
literally they are, **^wdl, not well.” All busluess 
wifti tiie Cliinese Is ft^nsacted in a jargon of Eng* 
lish, of most laughable sound. A Cliinese 
rice, iic£t not being able to pronounce the lettci r, 
but they are very ready at picking up what answers 
their purpose. 

The town of Ma<io and the gardenii around it 
occupy the whole of tlie little peninsula which 
belongs to the Portuguese* A long neck of land 
joins it to the remainder of the island, and acfOK 
this the wall of oyster shells, before alluded to, is 
built Beneatli a lofty eminence in the town, 
Camoens' Ca\'c is situated, in wliich, it is said, this 
celebrated poet wrote a great part of the Liwiad. 
Tlie laige oyster shells here are iii\idcd into thin 
laniitiff, and being finely polished, sen-e for window 
lights. No foreign women are allowed to go up to 
Canton, The low Chinese, in their manners and 
Jiabits, are brutal, and their immorality is »o gro^ 
that delicacy must leave to imagination what it 
would degrade human nature to describe. Many 
of their pictures are abominable'; but no true cri¬ 
terion of national character can be deduced from 
the perversion of one passion. It eScites our v,on 
der in this country to behold some men, who are 
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truly honourable, polished in manners, refined by 
the advantages of education, and delicate in many 
respects, yet gross to bestiality in one; and it cer¬ 
tainly sliould not be urged agiiinst the Chinese, as 
a general charge, that many ojt* them have been 
fbnnd so depraved, as to leav^ other nations as far 
behind in invention, as they go 1>efore in industry 
and perseverance. Xheir womeu scarcely ever ap¬ 
pear in public, but the lower orders have been 
observ^ to be employed in household ntfairs, much 
like otlier onental ieinales. The small feet, so 
much talked of, are, like the artificial size of tlie 
mandarin, confined entirely to the higher classes, or 
men of large property, who^ can aflbrd ideal re- 
finements in substitution for bodily activity. Their 
peasantry, like our own, arc too poor, and too busy, 
to think of much but their belly, their back, and 
the gross passions and appetites common to all' 
humanity. 

Thus we have travelled from tlie mouths of tlie 
Indus alOTg three sides of Hindustan. It remains 
for us, in finishing our outline, to notice briefly 
the principal islands which are comprized under 
the general name of East Indies. 
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We shall endeavour briefiy to describe the southern 
outline of India under the beads Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, and the 
Philippines. 


CEYLON. 


The southern triangular projection O'f Africa, imd 
the western coast of New Holland, form bctw'een 
them a magnificent gap of about ninety lon^tudU 
nal degrees, in the latitude of 32". ft is probable 
that at some remote period the great body of Asia 
extended, like Africa, in an unbroken state into 
the ocean; and that, in some of those wonderful 
changes of position which the sea is known to 
take, the waters rushed with irresistible impetu¬ 
osity round the huge bulwark of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from the great Atlantic, through the de¬ 
fenceless flats of the East Indies, into the Pacific, 
leaving the highlands and mountains diyr. This 
supposition is supported by tradition. 
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In the voyage to India round the Cape of Good 
Hope, after passing the"’ great inland of Maclagas> 
car,* and tha Mauritius, which lie eastward of it, 
no land is seen till the Maldives and Ceylon are 
approached. The Maldives project into the Indian 
Ocean to the equator, being tlie extreme point of 
a fine triangle, formed by the Arabian Sea on one 
sidd, and the Bay of Bengal on the other. Tliis 
triangle 4 the Peninsula of Hindostan. 

Ceylon, tlie Maldives, and Laccadives arc tra¬ 
ditionally reported as once forming part of the 
main land, though now separated by the sea, Cey¬ 
lon lies at tlie western entrance into the Bay of 
Bengal, its shape bein^that of a large ham ; while 
the Maldives and LaceSftives run in a chain to the 
south and west off the Malabar coast. ^Ve shall 
briefly notice the latter two chains before Ceylon. 

The Laccadives derive their name from LaJesha 
dwipa( 2 i lack or 100,000 islets); they belong to 
the bibby, or princess of Cananore, and are situ¬ 
ated about 75 miles from the coast of Malabar, 
extending from the 10th to the 12th degree of 
north latitude. These islands were' visited by \’asco 
de Gama in 1499. Though veiy* numerous they 
are of small value, being of a barren and unpro¬ 
ductive nature, except for cocOa-nut trees. The 
largest does not contain an area greater than six 
square miles. All the inhabitants are Moplas, Mo¬ 
hammedans, the descendants of Arabian settlers on 
the coast. They barter cocoa-nuts, jagoiy’, or 
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coRTse sugar, made from the juice of that useftil 
tree, oil made tirom the nut, ropes made from the 
husk of the same, boats manufactured from the 
trunk, and coral found upon the banks, with co- 
chin, anjango, &c., for provbions and other neces- 
saries of life. 'Hieir houses are entirely built wth 
the stems of cocoa-nut trees, and covered witli the 
leaves of tliat useful ^alm. Their beds and ut^- 
sils arc nearly all composed pf the same tuatena, 
with parts of which they make fishing-nets, saib 
for their boats, and cups for drinking.* 

Malaya Dwipa, or the Isles of Malchve, run 
from the eighth degree of north latitude to the 
line. They are very numerous; separated from 
each other by narrow dangerous channels; and 
many of them are mere barren rocks. There are 
seventeen clusters of these islands inhabited by 
Mohammedans ^ but they still adhere to Indian cus¬ 
toms, and are divided into a sort of castes; for 
one island is occupied by weavers, another by matr 
niters, a third by potters, and so on. through all 
the trades and professions of the East. Their boats 
are made of the trunk of the cocoa palm. They 
carry on a brisk trade with the neighbouring coasts 
in manufactures of gold, silver, iron, and turtle^ 
shell; all the produce of the cocoa-nut tree, and 
couries and salt-fish. They are mQst adventurous 
seamen, and daring the N. E. monsoon, when the 
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stcacly weather pre^'aiJs, they launch their trail 
barks into the great ocean, sail into the ea^atcni 
seas ivith cargoes of shark fins, which die Climest 
esteem as an ingredient for their delicious soups ; 
carry dried bonetto to Acheen, and trade with 
CaJcutta, bringing, on an average, merchandize to 
the amount of 30,000/*, and taking away cotton, 
sugar, broad cloth, cutlery^ :silk stuffy icc. to a 
great extent. Each island i$ under a separate go¬ 
vernment of a mild patriarchal form. No wars 
have octarred among tliem for ages, and all the 
inhabitants are described as a piost inoffensive and 
hospitable race. Tliey have several times beiiaved 
with the greatest tenderness to shipwrecked Euro¬ 
peans ; and the French liad fonnc?rJy a small setn 
tfement among t^em* In their manners and cus¬ 
toms they fesemble the great continent; and they 
are equally credulous and superstitions. TlieLr 
greatest ceremonies are at the annual launches of 
small vessels loaded with odours and flowers, which 
are sent adrift tor the use of the king of the sea 
and the emperor of the winds.* 

The island of Ceylon w known by several name®. 
It is called by the aborigines, Singhala j by tlie 
ancient Europeans, Taprobane ; by the neighbour¬ 
ing continent, Lanca ; and by the IMohammcdans, 
fierendib* It lies betw^een ^ 4q' and 10® S<y N. 

* Vide Buctuman, Souii(*™i, Elmare, Forrcai, Lcydui, uid 
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:ind 79" aiid 82" E. The Gull’ of Manai separates 
it iiom tli'e Coromandel coast, which is lt>0 miles 
distant, at Cape Comorin, but the nortliem p<^ml 
of the island approaclies Tangore, In extreme 
length, tills line island is about 300 miles, and in 
breadtli it viO-ies from 100 to 40. It is crossed by 
a lo% cliain of mountains, which seem to be a 
continuation of the Gimats of Malabar; for tiie 
monsoons are the same here as on the continent, 
and while It raining for three months on one 
side, the sun is shining in unclouded spleudour on 
the other» Hammalleei, or Adam’f?Peak, which 
name it received from the converts of St, Thomas, 
is tlie highest part of Ceylon. U lies about OO^ 

miles to the uortli*east ol Colombo, 

AVe are informed by the Indians, that Ceylon 
and the Maldives once formed a great island, and 
that the whole was toni from the continent at a 
still more remote period, ^JThe astronomical cal- 
cuiations, in the ancient Brahinaincal books, con* 
firm this tradition, if thehr first meridian, which 
passed through Oojain, be correct; for the equi* 
noctial point was Lauca, which does not now oc¬ 
cupy that position, 'h^ereas the Maldives exactly 
agi^, and the appearances between the two war¬ 
rant die belief'that they were once the same, 
Agricidtuie on this island isip a very rude state. 
The soil Is in genefal sandy *, and req^uires con- 
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staDt irrigation; when it is liiid properly tuider 
water, it fields a good crop of rice, wliich is the 
chief sustenance of tfie natives ; but a sufficiency 
is not raised for home consumption, and vast quan* 
titles are annuaiiy importetl from Bengal, The 
peasantry, or hiisbundinen, Ih-e in straggling vi^ 
lagcs, composed of the most simple materials, which 
the forests furnish in abunihmce. They go nearly 
naked, and each tillage forms a sort of society, 
who have a joint property iu tlie surrounding lajids. 
All their labour is performed by regular contribu- 
rion. They go out with their.ploughs, which arc 
nothing but, crooked pieces of wood shod with iron, 
and drawn by a pair of.fiiisembly yoked oxen, and 
score the ground by going repeatedly over the 
same fiirrow, to a propc?r depth. The crops arc 
dirided according to immemorial custom, which 
aw'ards a certain portion to the government, another 
to the clergj*, a third to tlie vilkige officers and 
necesaan' tradesmen, and the remainder to the 
cultivators. A veiy respectable old man is in 
general the magistrate, and org«ut of tlie society; 
who, assisted by a few otliers, compose a court tfiat 
settles all litigated subjects at one hearing. O^'er 
the% villages, the government lias officers called 
moodaliers, who inspect their pTOceedings, and 
report to the highest autliority. This is the rem¬ 
nant of ancient Hindoo civilization, which w'aa 
overthrown by an invasion of Rama, the great 
rajah of Oude; who is mentioned in a poem called 
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the KamayuOI^ as having entered it over a bridge, 
which liis ai-my of monkev’s constructed across the 
gulf of Manar,;.tire rcniains of which, bat whetlier 
natural or artificial, it is hard to say, still lire 
\nsible# 

The principal harbours are Trincomalee and 
Point de Galle i butsJups can anchor very well off 
Coliimbo, BatacolOp Barbareen, Matura, Caltura, 
Negombo, Chilon. Calpenteen, iMaiiar, and Point 
Petiro, during the fine seasons on each coast. 
There is verv little iulaod navigaUort. The two 
chief rivers are called MaUvagunga,and Miilivaddy, 
the former of which fells into the ^ near Triu- 
comaleCp and the latter ijot far from Cohimho. 
The Dutch Ml marks of tlicir fondness for canals, 
and lakes at the fetter place, sWeofwliicli have 
been filled up by tiie British, for the promotion of 
health. 

Ceylon produces fine elephants though not of 
the largest kind, wild hordes and ■ bufiidoes, deer, 
elk, gazelles hares, wild hogs, and small tigers, 
tiger cats leopards, jackalls hyieiias, bears, and 
a variety of monkeys hut the fos not been 
seen. All our poultry are domesticated here. 
Pheasants, parrots, and parroqnets arc numerous. 
Nearly all the species of game abound. The honey 
bird rifies the bee; and there are tailor birds, fly 
catchers, peacocks, and crow's ot the most impu* 
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dent UescriptiojK Replies are innutiierabJe, Tbe 
ooi'fa capelin^ covra nianilJas, and wliip ^^nakes 
are poii$Qiioiis. Xliere are rock, snakes thirty feet 
in iengtii, but tiiey are only dangerous from their 
\aist size. Some of the alfigators are twenty feet 
long, and aa thick as an ox* Guanas, toads, liz¬ 
ards, blood suckers, chameleons, leechra, flying 
lizardscand large bats aboi^tL The rivers are 
well supplied witl^ Rsli, and the'gardens witli fhiiu 
Thei'e are apples, oranges, poiii^ranates, citrons, 
lemons, ineloiis, pumpkins, squashes, tigs, almonds, 
mulberries, bilberriea, mangoes, sh4iddock-s, man- 
gusteeus, ro^ apples, cushoo apples, and nuts, 
custard apples, plantains, jack fruit, and cocoa 
TJic plantations' abound w'itli pepper, carda¬ 
moms, coffee, tfiesugar tree, tlie betel palm, and 
four species of tlic" laurus cinnaniomum. In the 
woods arefoufjd the bany an, the cotton tree, man do 
wood, satin wood, calamander wood, and ebony. 
But what is stilk more curions; the tea plant has 
been found in the forests of Ceylon, in a wild 
state, though its jiroperties are not the same as in 
China, and it h extraordinary, Lliat the repeated 
trials to transplant its virtues have failed,* 

Valuable mlneraLs are found in various parts of 
this rich island* The ruby, topaz, diamond, 
amethyst, tourmalin, sapphire, crystal, cats* eye, 
opal, and comeliaQ are cpnci^ed beneath the sur- 
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Jilce; whUfl -leatl till, iron, :md iniicksilvi^r lie 
deeper in tfie bowels of tlie lulls. Fine pearls 
enrich the const* 

Tlie inhabitants of Ceylon are of various nations* 
Its aborigines are tJio Cingaleso; but tlie Portu¬ 
guese, Dutch, Malays, and Mohammedans liave 
IcH their posterity round the coasts in great num¬ 
bers, The ceremoni#is, manners, and cuatoms, 
resemble those of die continenL Tlie Tamul and 
Portuguese -languii^ed arc sj^ken generally over 
the Island. Many of tlie Cingalese are ingenious 
mtihcers; others called Bedalw are wild men who 
live in tlie woods, and have their habitations on 
trees like monkeys, Some of thenji are as timid as 
antelope^*. The apmstaey ot Budha, at au early 
perifjd, made a great prepress on tlie island ol 
Ceylon, and the laxity it permitted in tlie Brali- 
manioal tenets prepared the natlvea tor easy con¬ 
version to Christianity, More than half a miliion 
of the Cingalese are itbw protessom of our faith i 
and it is probable that the whole island will be con- 
\'ertetl in a short time, since no native government 
now counteracts die spread of our c^inioD and 
example. 

From the ^val of the Portuguese on this island, 
in I5a5, to the final comjuest of it, by the British 
in IS 11, it was alw'ays a scene of bloodshed* 
cruelty, and death. Both the Portuguese and 
Dutch w'ere kivolved ill constant warlaro, not only 
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with Uie Caiidiam, but with the deadly raarssh 
minima of forests and mountains. At length the 
insupportable tyranny oi; the king of Candy roused 
the united resistance of hjs nobles, who, calUng in 
the assistance of tiie Bridsh government, deposed 
their sovereign, and placed themselves at the dis¬ 
posal of the king of England, .as shall be related 
hereafter,* 

In 1809', Ceylon was constitufed a royal govern¬ 
ment It is placed ^der a council, consisting of 
the governor, chief justice, commander in chkf 
of the forces, and'^the secretary. The revenues 
DOW amount to above 100,0004, of w hich the East 
India Company pay OO^OOO^, per annum for cinna¬ 
mon ; and the }>earl hshery yields about 40,000/, 
more. An European regiment and six native corps 
were usually kept on the island, but of course tlie 
military and civil establishment will now be con¬ 
siderably enlarged- Col umbo is tlie capital, and seat 
of government; it is a strongly fortified Dutch town, 
witli a population of about 50,000 or 60,000 soids* 

' Ce^doit is aheautifuJ island, and a most valuable 
acquisition to the crown of England, Its appearance 
fh:)m the sea is u lovely diversity of green shade in 
tlie foreground, w bile the distant pur^e of the liigh 
mountains exerdses tlie exquisite deceptions of 
hope.t ^ ' 

* ,\ilileDdj3, XV, 
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SUMATRA. 

Pulo Piirichii, I lids] as, Siiroatra* also cali*?d 
Java Minor, hy Marco Polot and supposed by 
some to be the Ophir of Holy H rit, is about 1050 
miles in leo^h from Acheeo to the straits ot 
Sunda, and abdut 1(>5_ in its averag:e breadth, 
through the extent of which there runs a high chain 
of mountains, some peaks of whicli are 13,845 feet 
above tlie level of tlie sea. A^chain of small islands 
skirts its western coast, which appear to have once 
belonged to it j and on its eastcni side Ls situateil 
the island of Banco, wliosc tin mines are exceed¬ 
ingly valuable. It is separated by the straits of 
Malacca, trom the long peninsula of that name, 
which extends 775 miles by 155, its average 
breadth, to tire isthmus of Krsw, which joins it to 
Indio, beyond the Ganges. Tlie western coast of' 
Malacca is also studded with islands, which seem 
all to have once been a continuation of' the conti. 
nent Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wales^s Island, 
is one of great coiise<|iience j and the^ Nreohors 
and Andamans, which form O chain almost from 
Achcen to tlm head of the Bay of Bengal are curi- 
ojuties, on amount of the savages by whom tiiey 
are inhabited. We shod therefore briefly notice 
thk outline, before we retouch our princtpaf 
figure. 

The great Andaman, or the principal island of 
the cluster, or chain so named, is about 140 miles 




in length by twenty broad; iiml near the centre 
of it, moujitamR rise to the height of -2400 feet 
above the sea. Its inhabitants are supposed to be 
oriental negroes, of the same origin as those in¬ 
habiting the interior of Malacca. In the Anda¬ 
mans, their number does not exceed 2500, and 
they arc perfect savj^es, living on tish and reptiles 
of all descriptions. Their ban-* is sliort and woolly, 
their noses fiat, their lips thick, their eyes small 
and'red, their skin a deep ilihy black, and tlieir 
api>earance horribly frightful; for tiieir limbs arc 
very slender, thei/' beDies prottiberant, they go 
unite naked, smear theiir bodies over with mud as 
a preservative from the bites of insects, paint their 
hair with red ocre, and their countenance is a most 
disgusting picture of misery* and ferocitv. ^Their 
chiel'occupation is fishing, hunting, ajid searching 
for bird^ nesta among the rocks; for they know 
nothing of husbandry*, at least they will not prac^ 
tise it- In stature tliey seldom exceed five feet. 

Providence has furnished them with a super- 
abundhud^ of fish at one season of the year, which 
they ilry' In the sun/, and lay up in their wretched 
huts for a time of necessity; but their stupidity 
and want of foresight is such, tliat fh^ are often 
obliged fo eat the most obscene reptiles; and it 
ha.s been asserted that they arc anthropophagi. 
They have'among their nnmerous fish, mullet, 
soles, pomfrei, rock fish, skate, gurrtas, aardinas, 
roeballs, sable, shad, oJoose, cockup, grobers. 
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seerfish, prawns, shrirops, cray foil, small wlmlc^ 
and enormous sharks. Their chief vegetable Ls 
the fruit the mangrove; mid tJieir animal fowl 
cousists of lizards, guanas, rots, snakes, and the 
edible birds* nesta, which are so much (^teemed for 
soups by the Chinese. On the shores are found 
beautiful shelly- ggrgon^, mailrcpores, murex, 

* and cowries.* 

Our government in Bengal eslablislietl a settle- 
ment here, about 1791- beautifully pictn- 

reswjue spot called Port Cornwallis was choseu, in a 
short time after, for jmprovem^it and colonization 
witli convicts from the Biifoti settlements in In¬ 
dia ; but it was found so unhealthy, tliat it was at 
length abandoned, and Pub Penang ^xed upon 
lor that purpose. 

The^ weapons of tho Andanihns ifry bows made 
of bamboo, arrows headed with fish-bone, s|>cars 
made of heavy wood well pointeil, and shieicis coin- 
[losed of hard bark, '^rhey aaliitc each other by 
lifring one leg, and striking their thigh smartly 
with one haniL Their canoes arc made dut tif the 
trunk of trees i and of leu merely by thf help of 
sharp dint and fire. In language they Ur^distbet 
from all the Indians. They worship the^sim and 
moon, and chaunt wild chomsses to appease the 
spirits of the winds and wave^ The Dunilti niLs- 
sionaries of Nicobar, though long near'neigljbonrs. 
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were never able to make any Impression on tliese 
savages, who threaten to destroy all strangers, and 
who, beyond ah doubt, ^hp’e been In the habit of 
eating their enemies, 'ITiough the cocoa nut tree 
abounds in tlie Nicobars, It is nut ibund In the 
Andamans. * 

In the Nicobars, which islands arc also nume¬ 
rous and SQTua of them considerable as to shcc, the 
natives are a difterent race of oriunUl negroes, 
whose colour Is of a copper hue; their eyes are 
small, their nos^ are flat, their lips tluck, but their 
hair is long and black- They shave their eye¬ 
brows, blacken their teetli!, and flatten the backs'of 
their heads by compression of the occiput when 
infants. lu civilization they have made consider¬ 
able progress j carry pn cultivation Co some extent; 
and export cocoa^'nuts, areca nuts, fowls, hogs, 
birds’ nests, ambergris,**ajid tortoise shell j importing 
In return, cloth, silver, iron, and tobacco. Tluey 
live in \illages, composed of from ten to twenty 
huts, under a sort of patriarchal govermneui so 
^mple, that It resembles a family compacL Their 
food Is chiefly the uiellori bread, cocoa nuts, and 
yams. \ narrow piece of cloth is 'wound round 
the waist, and passed between the legs, as in In¬ 
dia ; but here the end of it hangs down behind 
like a tall i and it gave rise to the opinion that 
there were men with tails, which Lord Monboddo 


* Vide Symec, Cvl. Co{ebr>aa|:e, jukI Uoniiltoit. 
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believed, and the SwedL^h naiipator Ktoping re¬ 
ported. Their notions of religion arc confused, 
and their priests are sorcerers ’ivho make bLdcK>us 
grimac^, while they exorcise evil spirits and drs- 
cases. Their language ts an almost uplntclligible 
jargon. 

The Danes establishedthemselves here in 175^5* 
and missionaries of tbat nation contiiiued their un- 
snccessfbl exertions till 175?* when the settlement 
APES abandoned dfter having proved the grave of 
nearly all the Europeans that eves resided on Nan* 

cowiy\* ^ ; 

Prince of Wales's Island, the K* P* point of 
which is in lat. 5*^ 2d' N., and hng^lOGT Iff E, 
is computed to contain l60‘Stjii3lre miles. It was 
received in 17S5 by Captaiir Francis Light, ofn 
country ship, as a marriage portion with the king 
of Qiieda's daughter. He transferred it to the 
East India Company, and being appomted gover¬ 
nor of the infant settlement remained there till 
17 fl 4 t when he died. Its name was changed from 
Pulo Penang, in cqynpliraent to his present majesty, 
then Prince of Wales, and the new settlement was 
caBed George Town, Here is a fine ha^oiir that 
affords perfect security* to ships at all seasons of the 
year, Tlie island is ^versified wdth hill and dale 5 
some of the former rise 3500 feet above the sea; 
and showers are so fre<^ueiit, that, with the excep- 

* t'Tde Haensclt FiontAna^ and 
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tion of January and February, rain may be ex¬ 
pected eveiy day in the year. Cooled by a fine 
sea breeze, tlie thermometer seldom ranges above 
90% and it is sometimes as low as 66°. ^ 

When the island fell into our hands it was 
covered wnth an immense forest, the trees of which 
were large enough for the lower mast of a seventy- 
four gun ship. Only a few fishermen occupied a 
small part of the coast; but at present there is a 
{X)pulation of more tlian 50,000 souls, among which 
are British, Dutch, Portuguese, Americans, Arabs, 
Parsees, Chinese, Chulias, Malays, Buggesses, Bir¬ 
mans, Siamese, Javanese, Bengalese, and all de¬ 
scriptions of Indians. There is a large fort well 
furnished with cannon. Fine roads liave been 
made for several miles round the town, and many 
bridges constructed b^ the convicts and company's 
artificers. Some of the forests have been cleared 
away, and the markets are well supplied with all 
tlie necessaries and luxuries of life; the various 
fruits and vegetables of Asia and Europe having 
been introiluced with success, as well as many cu¬ 
rious productions which enrich the dolonists. For 
the sdil is a fine rich black mould, produced from 
the vegetable putrefaction for ages. 

Here are cultivated, pepper, betel nut, cocoa 
nuts, coffee, sugar, paddy, ginger, yams, sweet po¬ 
tatoes, mangusteens, rambosteens, pin^ apples, 
geravas, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, leechees; 
and clove^ nutmegs, cinnamon, pimento, kiapootee, 
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colalava, and some other exotics have been trans¬ 
planted successfully from the Moluccas, &c. The 
American gum-vine, caJledj^caoutchouc, or urccola 
elasticaf is found here in great plenty. It creeps 
along tiic ground to a great lengtli, and sends out 
roots from its various joints, the trunk being about 
the thickness of a man’s arm; after which it mounts 
a high tree, and expands in branches, clinging to 
eveiy support. A vast^quantity of milky juice is 
procured by wounding the bark or cutting tlie 
vine in pieces; and thb fluid, in its chemical pro¬ 
perties, nearly resembles animal milk. 

3’rince of W^es's Island promises to be a set¬ 
tlement of mighty consequence, and the seat of 
universal commerce. From China are received 
tea, sugar, lustrings, velvet, paper, umbrellas, 
china ware, quicksilver, nankeens, tutenague, 
sweetmeats, pickles, &c.; in excliange for opium, 
cotton, rattans, betel nut, pepper, bird’s nests, san¬ 
dal wood, shark-fins, camphor, and tin, biche de 
mar. All the staples of Europe and India find a 
market here. It is, in fact, now what Ormus was 
in former tim^ a great universal bazaar resorted 
to by all nations. A governor and council subor¬ 
dinate, as Bombay and Madras are, to the presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, conduct the afiairs of tlie com¬ 
pany, who have expended a vast sum on this fine 
settlement. • * 

• Vide Leith, Elmore, Howiion, Martden, Johnson, end 
Hamiltoo. 
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Alalacrca Peninsula is inhabited by a. variet)" of 
distinct races, the principal of whom arc the Ma¬ 
lays and Samangs. ^'lie ^aniangs are the oriental 
negroes before nqticed* and supposed to-be tlie 
aborigines. These live In a savage state lu the 
wild mountains of the interior j but the Malays 
occupy the sea coasts, are an enterprising and com- 
inercial people, live under a feudal government, 
and Imve made some progress in arts and civiliz¬ 
ation. Their original country is' said to have been 
the kingdom of.Palembang, in the island oi' Suma¬ 
tra, from wliicb they spread by colonization and 
conquest over many xif. the coasts. The I\Ialay 
language is represented as an elegant compound of 
Sanscrit, ^Arabic, and all the eastern tongues even 
Portuguese words are found in it. In Malay lite¬ 
rature are found translations of nearly all the po¬ 
pular productions in’ India, Arabia, and Persia, 
'rixcy hav e many original works of an historical 
and biograplucol description, with commentaries 
on the Koran j ami amongst their poetical produc* 
tion-is an epic poem, entitled “ Hikarat Malacca,*' 
which recounts the founiUng of that city, and the 
wars between the Malays and Portuguese under 
Albuquerque* Previous to conversion by the Ara¬ 
bians to iiooni Mohammedanism the Malays be¬ 
longed to the Brahmanical institution. 

At that period, they were governed by a rajah, 
who is now styled sultan; and under him are the 
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ddttoos or tioUlea, who exercise feudat rights over 
their vas^is. 

The city of Malacca was founded in 1352, and 
about forty years after, during" t!ie reigti of its 
first sultan, Mahommed Shah, the Malayan empire 
extended over all tlie Peninsula, and the islands of 
Lingen, Blntang, Jnnkseylon, and part of Sumatra; 
but in 1511, Alphonso D’Albuquerque conquered 
tiie . coast of Malacca, took the city, and forced 
the government to fly to lohore, on tlie extremity 
of the Peninsula, where it still exisb. 

Gaining and cockfigfitiug are tiie favourite 
amusements of tlie Malays» To these nuconquer- 
able propensities tiiey sacrifice fortune, life, iuid 
character. Their last morsel, the covering of tlieir 
bodies, their wives and ciiiJdrCit, arc frequent!j 
staketl oil tlic issue of a pair of dice, or the life of 
a cock, if lost, the desperate wretch sometinics 
intoxicates liirnsclf with bang, or liemp leaf, unti^ 
his long black hair, drawls his deadly creese, and 
runs the muck* This is so n^ed, from his calk 
ing <!iwoA', or liH me, which he repeats, aiming 
destruction at all he meets, till he is cut doivn m 
lielf-defence, or seized alive* But tliis he pre¬ 
vents, by all possible means, and generally dies 
inflicting wounds till the last gasp* The ^lalays 
are activ'e^ restlesi^ and courageous. But tliey are 
treacherous, ierddous, and vindictive* If you 
oflend a Malays he stabs you privately; il' yon 
punish him, hU impetuous temper knows no 
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bound^ and he sacrifices liis own life in immediate 
retaliation, by committing open murder. • 

It would be imbteresting to describe all the 
small islands, th^^seem to have once been a con- 
bnuauon of Malacca, to Sumatra and .lava. 
Equally unprofitable would be the tedious enume¬ 
ration of those which stud tlie western side of our 
subject Many of these are produced, along the 
coast of Sumatra, by the gtowth of coral banks. 



tempests common elsewhere* 





pregnated with saltpetre and oil,' which kttcr 
article ls a preservative of wood, &c. from white 
ants, t Tlicy have also plenty of coal; and several 
mmeral and hot springs, resembling those of Har. 
row^te. Rice i,s the great article of ireneral ciil_ 
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here, with the sugar cane, and plantations of maize; 
chilly pepper, turmeric, ginger, coriander, cumin 
seed, and hemp, are numerous. All the plants 
and shrubs of the East are found here. Silk worms 
are fed on the dwarf mulberr)% The broad green 
castor oil plant gives its rich hue to the scene, and 
the indigo plant rewards tlie )>easant with its purple 
dye. There are innumerable fruits, and the grape 
flourishes here, but the vine. Is only cultivated by 
Europeans. The poisonous upas of Java is also 
a native of this island; but the accounts of its 
pestilential atmosphere are fabulous. It Is how- 
e>'cr, a deadly poison. TEhe camphor of Sumatra 
is not now plentiful; sometimes 300 trees are cut 
down in a forest, before one is found containing 
this valuable drug. In the deserts are elephants 
tigers, bears and all tlie varieties of oriental wild 
animals and reptiles. Alligators are also natives 
of tliis island. Among their fish, they have the 
dugong, a large one, of the order mammalia, \%nth 
two large pectoral tins that answer tlie purpose of 
feet They have all the birds and insects of the 
East, except the bird of Paradise*, and a fe^ 
other peculiar ones such as the cassowaiy' and 
looiy'. Notliing can convey an idea of the bril¬ 
liant illuminations wliich are sometimes occasioned 
by the fire fly; and at the commencement of the 
monsoon, the exultations of the frog species keep 


* V'idc Addenda, XVJIl. 




night awiike. Froui the rocki:$ are collected the 
Chinese dainties, called biche de mar, swalo, trijian 
or sea slug (^^olot/iurtony Pepi>er hi not now 
grown to any great cxtenL The nutmeg and clove 
were transplanted hither Troni the iVtoluccas, and 
large plantations of tliese valuable spices are now 
cultivated. Benzoin, whidi is a higlily valued in¬ 
cense and styptic, being tiie basis of Turlington's 
drops, is indigenous here, as w'ell as cassia, tlie 
slinib cotton, the codec tree, and lignum aloes, 
wliich is a wood that fields a fragraht-scent while 
burning. Among their trees are the poon* the 
camphor, the marbau, thtTpinaga, the ebony, tlie 
kayu gadis, tl^e wood of which is like saskftas, 
and the rangi, like manchineel or mahogany. 
They have also the large banyan of India, but not 
the teak. 

All tlie various forms of government in Sumatra 
are feudal and patriarchal mixtures. Their laws 
are long established customs. A whole family is 
held responsible for the debt of any of its mem.bers. 
The father's prope^^ is divided equally amongst 
li^ children. Ail crimes, murder not excepted, 
may be expiated by pecuniary compensation to the 
parties seeking redresii, Oatiis are administered 
among the graves of their ancestors; and they 
swear, like the followers of Odin, over instruments 
of destruction, such as creeses and gun-bairels, 
Slavery and polygamy are allow edl 

The natives are of a yellow complexion, with 
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flat noses and cars, standing at right angles with 
the head, both wliich deformities are cfiected by 
artificial means when infants. These are of course 
considereil wnth them great beauties, as well 
enormously long nails. They pluck out tlieir 
beard, and file down their teeth even witli their 
glims; sometimes leaving them in points like a 
saw, which tliey blacken with empyrciimaUc oil. 
Among the higher ranks of both sexes, the teeth 
are cased ^^^th gold, which by candle light, set ofi* 
by the deep" black tint given by the oil, lias a 
splendid appearance. Their dress is very simple, 
and does not difler ntaterially from tlie general 
Indian costume. They live in small villages, built 
on piles, and mount to their airy liabitations by a 
sort of stair or ladder, which they draw up after 
them, as a security. Their chiet luxury’ is smoking 
opium, which is imported from Bengal. They 
emit tlic smoke by tlie nostrils, and through tlie 
passages of tlie eyes and ears, keeping the nioutli 
closely shut after taking a whiff*. ThdV live gene¬ 
rally on vi^etablc food of the most simple form; 
and their rice is boiled in a green bamboo, wliich 
has so much sap, that it resists the tire during the 
ojicration. But cver>' nieal requ’u-es a new pot, 
which nature supplies in exhaustless plenty. Their 
wives are all purchased, and tlie chief wealtli of a 
father consists In debts due to* him on account of 
his daughters. The womeii arc, therefore, slaves, 
and may be sold again by their husbands. 
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Along the coasts the natives are generaJlj 
Mohammedans, and many of tiicm are of Malay 
origin I but the real Surnatrans of the interior are 
in some cases savages, without any forms of wor¬ 
ship, iind in others wild idolaters* [Mr* Maisden 
does not corroborate what Dr* Leyden has said 
respecting the cannibalism of the Batta tribe, who 
are rather a dvilked people timn otherwise* If 
they eat their criminals, therefore, it is out of detes¬ 
tation of their crime; and if they devour their old 
parents, it is from a custom founded on alTection* 
In the southern part of tlie island, the man¬ 
grove • nearly covers the whoie marshy estent of 
the eastern quarter; and the branches form curious 
arches, cun ing from the trunk to the ground, so 
that near the sea, oysters and shell fish stick to 
them, and appear like ihiit, Mdvich once gave rise 
to a belief in natural history*, that there were 
oyster trees* Thus, we perceive how easily cre¬ 
dulity may be imposed upon; and really it is no 
wonder, for man. seeing bodi within himself' and 
witliout, so many tlimgs tliat lie cannot compre¬ 
hend, is prepared to see, feel, hear, taste, and 
understand with the senses of others* 

Bonooolen is our chief settlement on Sumatra, 
It is situated on theS. W, sideof tJie islaml, in lat 
3*50^ S* and long* 103*3' E, Near it there is a 
strong fort called Marlborough, vi hieh was founded 
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in 1714. It is subordinate to the Presidency ol 
Bengal. The property of the East India Company 
at tliis*place is estimated at 400,000/. 

The Sumatrans in the vicinity of this settlement 
are polite and humane. Their principal punctilio 
consists in never pronouncing tlieir mm names, 
and a great embarrassment occurs when a stranger 
makes such an epquirj'. Some ot the women are 
very pretty, and have the same fondness for oma- 
meiits that females every where evince. Iheir 
hands are constantly cold. Tliey are marriageable 
between ten and eleven years, but soon grow old, 
and even tlie men are short lived; sixty years being 
thought a great age. The Mohammedan boys 
are circumcised generally in their sixth year. All 
the diseases of India arc known here. Burning 
fever is cured by pouring cold water o\er the 
patient, which brings on copious |>erspiraUon. 
There is a great difference between the Malay and 
Sumatran. The Sumatran is of the mjddle size, a 
yellow colour, and slender confonnation; the 
Malay is sometimes tall, generally robust, of a dark 
complexion, inclining to a copper tinge, with broad 
features ferocious expression. 1 here are not 
in the world more desperate pirates than tlie 
Malays. Their prows have attempUnl to board our 
ships of war. :Jnie cxceUcnce of the Sumatrans 
lies in the execution ofjmost - beautilul filagree 
works of silter and gold, whicli they perform like 
otlier Indians with extremely coarse tools, by uii- 
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con(|uerablc patience and industry. Silver is not 
a native of Sumatra; but gold is found, united 
with copper, in the mines, and in veins near Padang, 
where the Dutch founded a settlement subordinate 
to Batavia. It is said that about 20,000 ounces of 
gold are annually exported from Sumatra,' with 
some large cargoes of pepper, in return for opium, 
English cloth, salt, &c. • 


JAVA. 

This island derives its present name from a mis¬ 
nomer of Ptolemy; for Yava signifies barley, whicli 
is not an indigenous grain, though now cultivated 
in the mountainous parts by Europeans.* Java is 
separated from Sumatra by tlie Straits of Sunda; a 
channel of only twenty miles. The length of 
Java is six hundred miles, by an average breadth 
of ninety.fiv|. It has a volcanic chain of mountains, 
which occasionally explodes. The soil is in gene¬ 
ral far richer than the neighbouring islands. In 
point of climate it differs but little. It b cooled 
by land and sea breezes, and the extreme heat of 
the marshes may be exchanged by a short journey 
for tlie bracing atmosphere of the mountains, where 
nearly all the grains, * fruits, ruid vegetables of 
Europe flourish. - _ . 

• vide Morsden, Maq>herson, Bruce, Elmore, Ac. 
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Xhe Javanese proclaim tJieir honourable descent 
from tlie Wow Wow, whicli remarkable species of 
ape inhabits their forests, and he is held in great 
reverence. They are divided into five principal 
governments. Bantam, Jacatra, Cheribon, the em¬ 
pire of Socsoehoenan, and tliat of the Sultan. A\\ 
these are subjected to the Dutch Kast India Com¬ 
pany's government of Batavia, which I have de¬ 
scribed in the historical account of the trade of 
Holland'^itli India. It is estimated on gocxl 
authority that Java contains 3,000,000 of inhabit¬ 
ants, a considerable number of whom are Malays 
and Chinese; but the mass of the people are a 
distinct race, tliat formerly professed the doctrines 
of Bralima and Budha. They were converted to 
Mohammedanism in 1400, by .Sheik Ben Israel, an 
Arabian, who became a powerful sovereign. The 
kings of Bantam and Cheribon are descended from 
him ; and his mausoleum, situ^ed near Cheribon, 
is one of the most curious and magnificent antiqui¬ 
ties of' tlie east There are splondidHcmains of 
Hindooism at Borong Budor and Brambanan; and 
also in the districts of Mataram and Ballanboii- 

ang- 

Java swarms with life ; and its inhabitants may 
be said to eat. and drink animalculae, for every 
thing exhibits innumerable forms of living matter. 
The forests are impenetrable from thick under¬ 
wood, creeping plants, spiders' webs of great 
strength, and every* description of snake and 
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venomous reptile- In the waters are prodigious 
numbers of all the eastern monsters and fbhes^ while 
the air teems with insects, and night blazes with 
phosphorescent flights of die flre-fly tribe- From 
the great cassowary to the little humming bird, the 
mountains and woods abound in leatJik^ 
race, and die. boa constrictor is found here tJ^irty 
feet long, and as thick as a budklo, of which he 
makes but one meal- 

But man* should be the great object.with man i 
and if curiosity respecting our fellow creatures be 
a general IneUnation of out nature the Javanese 
character ftimishes a melaneholy subject for con- 
tempLatiou, Here the government lias been for 
ages one of the most terrible forms of complete 
despotism that ex^er disgraced the records of raan* 
kind, which has sunk human nature below the most 
sordid description of animaj meanness with which 
we are acrpiaintetL The will of die prince is law- 
He is restrained by no institutions, either civil or 
religious- '^oorroujlded, by a set of men whom he 
raises to honour or depresses to nothing by a breath 
of his mouth, the people are abject slaves, and these 
temporary nobles, sycophants who fawn and grovel 
in the filth of capriciousness, for the privilege of 
inflicting misery on their inferiors. A Javanese 
approaches his prince in a crawling manner, and 

* For an account of thfT Dutch on the tilnud of Jave, vide 
the hutory of the East India Competny of HoUaiid, in enother 
p«n of thia work- 
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endeavours to appear in his presence an idiot and 
a pauper, to express ernpJiatically the immeasurable 
ineijiiallty of his condition, compared to that of 
Ids soverei^. An. inferior never presiunes to stand 
in tJie presence of superior rank j he approaches 
and^iHtlidraws^ike a beast, and sits like a monkey 
coi'cred witli rags j for his best apparel is never 
exhibited in the presence of Ills king, as it would 
shew snipething like an equabty of enjo^Tnent. 
The Japanese are in body as in mind filtliy, fond 
to excess'of intoxicating liquors, notwithstanding 
tlie prohibitions, of the Koran; careless about the 
chastity of their women j tlepraved iti tJieir inomlsj 
and adxUcteti, like the Malays, t6 a passion for gam¬ 
ing and cock-fighting, lu which tliey are imitated to 
a wonderful degree by the Chinese settlers- Their 
principal weapon is tlie creese or serpentine dagger 
of the Malaya, which Is made of Japan steel, and 
inflicts a ghastly wound. In clotlnug, household 
funuture, accommodation, ceremonies oCmarriagie, 
.&c, they do not Jifi'er raateri^y from tljeSiatives of 
India on the continent. The young bride • Is 
paraded about witli similar noise and ostentation, 
after wliich she becomes the slave of her husband 
to all intents and purposes, and he may purchase as 
many wives as he pleases* Their colour is a deep 
brown, their eyes "^d hair jet black, their nose 
broad and flattened, and their teeth ebonied and 
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dccomted Witli gold. TJie womeD wear tlidr hdr 
in a knot on the top of their head^ amamented with 
jewels and flowers. 

Java produces exceedingly fine rice, good pepper, 
valuable sugar, excellent coflee, and coarse cotton, 
with tobacco, which, added to bang, betel, and 
opium, cliarms away tlie cares of the natives. The 
fruits liere are of the finest flavour and tbe man- 
gusteen of tfiis island h delicious and beautifid be¬ 
yond conception. It grow's on a tree, bearing at 
the same time, like the orange, both fruit and 
flowers. As it ripens, the fruit clmngea from a 
bright to a dark purple, and in shape it resemblea 
a perfect sphere. Vesting on a green calyx, sur¬ 
mounted by a corona, dn ided charmingly into as 
many rays as the fruit consists of lobes. The upa^s, or 
anchor tree, is here without the deadly poisonous 
atmosphere attributed to it by Focr&ch, and hc> 
Jieved to be fact by Dr. Ehirw'in, with nearly all 
tlie forest, trees of the eastern blands, • 

Tills island was taken from the Dutch and French 
by Sir Samuel Achmuty, in 1811, under the mi- 
spiccs of Lord Minto, but restored by the peace of 
Faria. While it remained in our hands, very con¬ 
siderable improvement were introduced, and a 
mildness given by equity to the native character 
which maybe the fbmuktion oFpolitical happiness 
at a future periocLt 

“ Vide Addenda, XX- 

t Vide SiaT^oriniii, Mandcn, Borrow, Leydm, HaiDllion, and 
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ItORNEO, CELEBES, AND THE 
MOLUCCAS. 

Several small islands lie to the south-east of 
Jav'a, but 1 tliiiik it would be tmiDteresting to 
notice them. 

Between Sumatra, Java, New Guinea, the 
Philippintsi, and Cochra*ChLna, arc situated the 
two large islands of Borneo and Celebes, separated 
from each other by the straits ot Macassar j and 
immediately to tlie eastward Ue the cluster called 
the Moluccas. Ail these islands are inhabited by 
races of men like those ,already described. The 
Malays and Chinese are settled round tlie coasts ^ 
but in the interior the natives are savages, and 
some of tlie tribes anthropophagi, who drink out 
of tlie skulls of their enemies, and, at least once in 
tlieir lives, must embnie tlieir liands in huinau blood. 
They are known by tlie general name of Horaforas, 
and, being found not only in these islands, but in 
mattj' other parts of India, there is strong reason 
to suppose that they are aborigines- These natives 
are divided into tribes, and some of them are ad¬ 
vancing towards cirilisation under rude govern¬ 
ments. They cultivate tiie land, raise various 
crops, and carry on commerce with tiie coasts; 
exchaoging gold, diamonds, spioes, gutn.'^ &c. ibr 
opium, and different nmnufactiires. One trihe of 
these singular people are called Biajoos, and live 
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constantly in boats, on the sea, \yan dering about 
like gipsies, dr ftincradt fishermen, fro^ hie to 
Lsle. They delight in tlic Ceremony practised by 
the Maldinans, of launching little vessels loaded 
with tilth* sins and misfortunes, whIcJi, thej^ heli&ve, 
wilt fall upon thos^i tnarin'fers who May chance to 
meet tlieir unlucky barks» Another tribe of them 
are called Tiroons, w^hose desperatfe acts as pirates 
are Cnidus in the eastern seas. The Macassius 
ind BuggeSv^i of Celebes ire expert w^otkmcn 
ih iron, topper, and gold* 

librned ii 7^^^ miles long, by 350 in at'^rage 
breadth* It is therefore by lar the lar^^ bf the 
Asiatic isles i bUt tlife •interior Ik little kno\ttt. 
Some of its rivfers, such iis Banjarmassin and 
P;i8SLr, are large and iia^igable* Therh are line 
elephants on this island, and its forests are in* 
habited bV a iMr^ Specimen of thte ouraiig outang. 
TTie Diitch, Fteiich, and English ha\'e had settle¬ 
ments bn Bonieo, but none of them succeeded ivell. 
In 177b the Engbsli East lixdia Company esta- 
bEdicd a factory at Passlir ; but tliie cUmatc wis So 
iiiifViendly, and the rfativ^ so trcachctous, that it 
was abandoned* Tlie French ship L*EpreuvC w^as 
Cut hero in 177 li mid the wholo trew asijissL 
nateii, in the most JiombTe manner, by' the attend¬ 
ants Of a ftfalay cHidP, who wmdining with the cap¬ 
tain* An expedition was soon after sent from Chan- 
derh^^br, ti> revbnge the rtiurderotrs act, and three 
b'lWidyed, Jie^aips iiSirioc^t people, were btrtchcml 
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in tlic. attack on the tonn* The Fr^cb <?ouiicil s 
in^nctiw to captain Vfa^ T® seize a numb^ 
of prijstoners on the coas^ to put theni on shore 
again, after having cut off then noses^ ears, an4 
hands.'** Perhaps the barharitj of the fomer act 
could only be equalled by tlie latter j so true is, 
that dvihsed nations become savages, when thejf 
give way to passion and, dndictive ferocity. In 
171K>, the New English Company csfabtisbed a 
factciiy^ at Baiyariiiassin, where the Dutch bad bug 
been settled, but bi 1707. were nearly all 
massacred by the natives. 

Celebes is 500 miles in length, and 150 in aver¬ 
age bWdth. It is deeply indented by two gtdfk 
The southern one b called Buggess Bay, while 
tliat to tlie north-east is named Tominee; near 
which, oq the peninsula fonned by it^ is Fort 
Amsterdam, a Dutch settlement, whence much 
gold is received in exchange tbr opiumi. Ip 

15 i£, the Dutch got a footing in Alacassar, qii the 
south-west coaat, and in time subverted the em¬ 
pire of that nanie, which was the pfincjpd Que of 
tJie Buggess tribes, and perhaps ^e prigind seat 
of theif language, laws, and goveripmepL The 
Dutch settlements were taken pompon pf by t^c 
EiiglWb in yS!^ but r^orpd at the 
of Paris. 

Ttifc Molucca i4m?ajs .co^ri^ .#B thoje clust^ 

* I Uii* on of < Criweiiwr, p.&5-l. 
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which lie between Celebes and New Guinea; but 
die name is generally'restricted to tlic Dutch spice 
isles of Amboyna, Banda, Cemm, Temate, 'nJore, 
and Batchian* Here the natives are the same as 
in Borneo and Celebes, with a mixture of Papuas, 
or OriciiLal negroes, who are supposed to be the 
aborigines of New Guinea, as they are found there 
in great plenty, Tliese have been noticed before 
in our account of the Andamans and blalacca, 
and mention being made, in the history' of the 
Dutch Kast India Company, of these spice islands, 
it w'ould not be profitable to dwell on the subject 
here** 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLES* 

Magellan, w'hen he discovered these islands, 
called them the Archipelago of St. Lazarus ; but 
Buy Lopes de Villabolos named them tlie Philip, 
pines, in comphraeiit to Philip II., of Spain, then 
prince of the Asturias* They are very nuiUGrous, 
lie between the 5th and "Otli degrees of north 
latitude ; and the principal ones are called Luzon, 
Mindoro, Panay, Marandique, Negros, Masbate, 
Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, Samar, and Magindanao. 
Tliey were anciently called Bisayas^ or Painted 
Islanils, because the natives panted their botlies 
like Indians of olcL'* Over all these, tlie ^Spaniards 
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aasiitrie severe igiitVi they are in coustaiit i^'ar* 

fare with tlie pirates^ who are a most imcanquet- 
able race, aiul ntart up in new places, when 
expelled from tJieir old hauiiLs and slrongdiolds. 
Cheered with constant slmwec^ jbr a great part 
of the year, the soil of the Philipidnes is very fer¬ 
tile ; but terrible Imrricaiies S(imetiines occur, that 
entirely destroy whole cxiltivatcd distrietji. Tiie 
liitolenince of die Spanish govemtiieiit has been 
such, witli respect to religion and improvement, 
that these tine blands have remained under Euro¬ 
peans, in a languishing state, though rich in gold, 
and nearly all the productions ot the eastern seas* 
The natives live on rice, sago, plantains, bread 
fruit, yams, and fish, and are so e:5treinely indo* 
lent in the interior of tlie large islands,, that tliey 
are only induced by necessity to move. Even the 
gold mines are vrorked so feebly, as scarcel)' to 
defray the expences. Mere the Busayans go nearly 
naked f their houses are huts of palm leaves j and 
they require no doors to secure their property, for 
a green baunhoo serves them for a pot, a plantain 
leaf for a plate, their fingers and thumb are tlicir 
forks, and a palm mat their cool bed. Many of 
the Papuan negroes, whom the Spaniards found 
here, were so wild and unapproachable, that they 
were thought to Ire satyrs, and men with t^s, 
some of them are still tbutuk, in the eastern isles, 
scarcely a decree above tlie beast in intellect i and 
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‘tb^ir likeness fo the durang diitahg, has given rise 
to the belief; ^at he knew the use of fire, and 
dressed h?s own victuals. It is said, tliat the 
Bisayans are, foreign intruders, and have nearly 
extirpated the Papiias, who were the original 
possessors of the Phdippinei But there are many 
difiererif tribes in tliis island, all agreeing, how¬ 
ever, with the general characteristics already de¬ 
scribed in the other islanders. These people are 
governed by petty cMef^ and their Jaws arc long 
established customs. They purchase their wives, 
are ■:dl owed only one by law, but as many concii- 
biiies as they plc?ase I and the bridegroom often 
serves a number of years for his partner, as Jacob 
did her^ofore, for his two helpmates, ^^any ob- 
steniries take place at a marriage ceremony, w hich 
ts performed by sacrificing a hog. 

Tagala ts the general language, which ia highly 
^cemed fbr its melody; and the literao^ na¬ 
tives had historical poems, and songs innumer¬ 
able, till the Spanish miasionarios topk such pains 
to destroy these idolatrous records. Their religi¬ 
ous cerenionfes are performed tn wootls and ar* 
bdure, like the Druids, at which a priestess presides, 
Vho, with a lance, pierces a hog, and w'orfes herself 
np to phrenzy, while the bipod is flowing. The car- 
C3ise is then divided and eaten, atid tlie whole ends 
Wh dancing. They bury their dead, and place 
^dothES, wnns,-and food on tlseir tomb, beliecmg 
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that they sttU enjoy the things of tliis world, but 

tlicir notions of a future state arc exceedingly com- 

'•# 

pi ex and confused.* 

On the day ofSU La^iarus, 1521, Magellan clis- 

covered these islands. ,lu l-Wl, U-gdapi connuercd 
Luzon, or Luconia. and established Manilla a-s the 
capital of the Spanish jmsse-ssions. Hatl the govern¬ 
ment countenanced industriou-s Chinese settlers, 
the Phaippiini would be, at this day, tire garden 
of Uic Elast} but it was contrary to their pohcy. 
In 157^. their intlint settlement yras af^cked by a 
Chinese pirate, ^sith an amy; but he was re^ 

^ In 1590, Uie Spaniards succe^ully attacked tb.® 
pirates of Sooioo. AMv the DuWh setUed at Ba¬ 
tavia, several, wars ensued between them ai^ 
Spaniards, In Manilla was taken by the 

Brithh force, under General ,Draper, bpt was 
restored in Tlie Spanish trade h now a 

mere , trifle, and tlie coloiuea, neglect^ by tl}^ 
mother countr>' and mwupported by .Mexict^ 
sinking beneath the savage encroachments of nu¬ 
merous enemies^t 

• Vide Ad^ndOr XXL 
f Vfiie ZiinTg^ Sonnciai, Lejden, ftc. 
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OEOGRAPUICAL DESCRIPTION OF INDIA. 


India, or Hmdostan, the country of the Hindoos, 
Ues between tite 8th and 35th ilcgrees of north - 
latitude, and the 73d and c^g^l of east longitude. 
Hindoo, in tlie Persian language, signifies black, 
and stkariy country* From the moat early times 
this r^on was inhabited by tlie Indians, or black 
men. It comprehentli an area of 1,030,000 geo- 
graphical square miles* 

As Cashmere, Nepaul, &c* have been already 
noticed, we have only briefly to describe tiie re¬ 
mainder of Hindostan Proper, the Deccan, and die 
PeninsiiLa. 

Hindostan IVoper is generally subdivided into 
Lahore, Mooltan, Guzerat, Ajmeer, Delhi, Agra, 
Malwa, AUaliahad, Oude, Bahar, and Bengal* ^ 

The Deccan contains Aurungabad, Kliandeish, 
Beder, Hyderabad, Nandere, the^iorthem Sircars^ 
Berar, Gundwana, Orissa, and Bejapoor, 


* Anrowinuch't Mtp «r Indi*. 
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It ought to be obsen^ed, that the British posses¬ 
sions in India are suMvided by the local authori¬ 
ties into cml and military districts. These, being 
often changed, need not be mentioned. In the 
Peninsula tlicre are several tracts of country wlncli 
received new names when they were ceded to the 
Company, or conejnered by our arms. A» nearly 
the w hole now belongs to us. I shall not menuon 
those partial designations, but coniine myself to a 

natural snbdi^'ision of it. 

The Peninsula comprehends the Carnatic, or all 
that region below the ghauts on the Coromandel 
coast; tJie Mysore, or all tlie countries above 
glmuts to the river Krishna; and the Malabar 
coast, which U the usual name of that region wert- 
ward of the Malabar ghauts, from Cape (>monn 
to Bombay, altlioiigh it contains Caiiara, Cochin, 
Travancore, Sec* 

So extremely curious are tlie climate and natu- 

ral hiatorv of ind'm, that philosophcri of aU ages 
have been surprisetl, and their wondermg specu¬ 
lations awakened by these subjects. It is never so 
hot in Canton as in Calcutta, nor so cold in CM. 
ciitta as in Canton; yet tliese places Ue nearly in 
the same parallel of latitude, and at about equal 
distance from the sea. The seasons in India arc 
- called tlie two monsoons*; one from the south and 
anotlicr from the north, which extend from Atnea 


• Vldti Addi^nda, XXlIb 
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to the longitude of New Holland and the east coast 
of China, and troin the HimaUya ruountains to tlie 
latitude of tiie trade winds in the Intlian Ocean. 
But from tlie direction ol' the coasts, the interven¬ 
tion of raountitins, the variation of the compass, 
&c,, tlie monsoons visit India from tlie SAW and 
N* E*, and are thus denominateth The south-west 
monsoon brings with it black clouds and storms 
trom tlie Indian seas. Tliese clouds, filled with 
raiiij and uiged tbrw'ard b}’’ the vvindsj open tlieir 
flood-gates on the Malabar coast, in May, w'lth 
frightinl storms, and astounding thunder expli^ 
ftioiis. The monsoon would thence spreiut, in a 
regular sheet, over the Peninsula of India, were it 
not stopped by the gliauts on the coast of ilalabar. 
Being turned northward by these lolly mountains 
so as to expand over the table-lauds of Mysore, 
the Deccan, and Hiudostan Proper, it visits these 
regioTis ui regular succession, but in a inucli milder 
form than it bursts Ibrth on the Malabar coast; 
for it makes astonishing struggles to conquer tlie 
lolly ghauts and seems to exhaust Usell* in 
loudest peals of thunder I ever lieord agaimt tlieir 
huge heads. Tlie rain falls here ibr sev eral days 
togetJier, literally in torrents. When the clouds 
reach the Himalaya range, the strength of the mon¬ 
soon seems to revive from tlje opposition it meets 
with there. Being again turned trom its natural 
course, it seems to visit Bengal from the north* 
west. The clouds are impeded in their jirogress 
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SO »s not to r^ch the Coromfludcl coast tlU Octo¬ 
ber. when the stdhny season commences there. 
All ships belonging to Madras are then forced to 
fly for safety to the w'estern coast ot Ceylon, or 
round to Malabar, The rains having spent tlveb 
fuiy^ on the Malabar coast in three months, and 
gone off with the storm called elephanta, such fine 
and lovely weather prevails there in October, that 
zephyr scarcely mffles the ocean, while all the^fnp^ 
of the elements is felt on the other side ot tlie 
ghauts. When the south^vest monsoon, which 
commences In May and ends in October, prevails 
on the western coast of India, tlic north-^t inon^ 
soon holds steadily on the eastern side of the Pen¬ 
insula, In sliort, the winds and seasons on the 

two coasts are continually oppo&ite.^ 

Thus, althougli the operations of nature are re¬ 
gular throughout the wliole of India, yet the inter- 
position of localities has produced great vanety, 
diamrtrtcid op|io3itiot). and wild eccentricity, at 
which the finite w isdom of man must pause in won- 
dcr. without being able to explain the causes to tlw 
satisfaction of his understanding. But wliilst he is 
lost in incomprehensibiiily, he is tilled wilb.admir 
ation at the infinite wajrs of tlie Alntiglitj- Mwi 
«:etns to be eeerj’ whore like the atniospiiere he 
breathes. On the mountain he Is hardy, in the 
plain he is soft; in all situations he » liable «» *'• 
temations of calm, gloom, agitation, an * 

but in India,'whetc’ the* law ■•of. locals ^ ^ 
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governs nature, tlje people are also under the same 
influence, and still, like their atinosptiere, they are 
endless in variety, diainetricid in opposition, and 
wild in eecentriciLy; which character is exempli¬ 
fied both ill national and particular inditaduality. 
The inhabitants of India may be tJius eiiumC' 
rated :—1st. Hindoos, who are said to lie ten dis* 
tinct nations *, but who come under the denomin¬ 
ations of Erahmans, .lains, Budhists, ^iks, and 
Pariahs. Sd. Mohammedans, who arc chiefly of the 
sect called Sootiis. ^Id. Parsecs, who are followers 
of Zoroaster, and worship fire. ^tth. Ai-menians. 
5th. Jews. Gth. Nestorian Christians ; and 7th. 
Europeans, who are Portuguese, Dutch, English, 
French, Danish, Spanish, and Swcdiali, with their 
spurious offspring by intercourse with tJie Indian 
females, now forming a very numerous race* The 
followers of Mohammed are to tliose of Brahma in 
the proportion of one to ten ; but the other dasses 
are not near so numerous. It Is on the western 
coast only tliat the Parsecs are settled. The Ar¬ 
menians are in all tlie great towns as mercliants; 
tlie Jews and Nestorians are chiefly in Malabar; 
the Europeans'all round the coast, which is now 
occupied by their descendants, in the proportion 
of one to ten of the natives; but although an 
exact census be \ery desirous, none has yet been 
taken, and tJic fbUow'ing Is the nearest approxiin- 

* Od [he Autho-my ot Coiebrwkc la die Arimic Researdiev 
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ation to the whole population of India niid the 
islands. 

Under the direct government of Bri¬ 
tain__60,000.000, 

Under our influence indirectly . .... 'K),00t>,0CK) 

Under indepenilent chiefs l>cyond our 

control . 30,000.(K)0 

In the islands of the In^n seas . .. 90,000,000 

Total population of tlie East Indies 140,000,000 


The chief rivers of India are, tlie Bralnnaitootra, 
the Ganges, the Indus, the 3iitlcje, tlie Krishna, 
the Godavery, Jumna, Nerbudila, Cavei^'. Gog' 
grail, Tuptec, Malianuddy, Megna, Soane, Chum- 
bul, Bcyah, Guiuliick, and Ravcy. Its mountains 
are, the Himalaya ridges, which cross the coiintiy 
from the Bralimapootra river to Persia, rising one 
above tJie otlier, and producing the three great 
rivers, Indus, Ganges, and Bralimapootra j the 
mountains of Keniaoon and Sew^lic; the eastern 
and western ghauts | and the Vindhyaii chain, 
which crosses Imba parallel to tlie Nerbudda. 
'rhe great cities are, Surat, Benares* Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras. Bombay, Agra, Lucknow, Patna, 
Moorshedabad, Dacca, Poonah, Hyderabad, Nag- 
poor, Catmandoo, Oojain, Jyenagiir, Amritsar, 

LaJiore, and Seringapatam. 

There are, generally speaking, two harvests, 
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called Klvereef and Rubbee; the first in Septem¬ 
ber and October, the latter in March and April, 
The general tbod is rice, and the implements of 
husbandn' are simply awkward. It teejuires Uiree 
or four strokes of their ill-formed plough to pro^ 
duce a furrow. This instrument Ls often only a 
piece of crooked wood, shod witli iron, and drawn 
by a pair of ill-yoked oxen. Their harrow is like 
a short ladder, upon whijb a man stands, wbUsC 
he drives the bullocks that draw it to break the 
clods with his weight. The cart, or car, called 
hackerj', generally used tliroughout India, Is a 
bamboo fnune^ supported by two wheels, the diape 
of which frame is that of an acute triangle, and 
the point of it passes up between two oxen, and 
rests on a sort of ladder, in which their necks are 
placed. Mliat we perform with a spade and sho¬ 
vel, the Hindoos do with a sort of hoe in a sitting 
posture. Their reaping-hook is a short crooked 
knife I and they tread out tlie grain in the fields by 
means of oxen that are driven round a thresliiijg 
door of baked clay; after which it is secured in 
earthen bee-1 live-shaped granaries, about the aujo 
of barrels, smeared over with cow dung to guard 
it from wliite nuts. In the vicinily of l^ge towns 
the implements of husbandry are better: but I am 
speaking generally of the country. The inhabit* 
ants of small villages or towns have, in some places, 
a joint interest in the crop, the labour being per* 
formed by contributioD, and the cattle graced to- 
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gcthcr; but in nnmerous cases, the fieltU for tillage 
are private property, wliile those ^br pasture are 
common to all. A fixed rent, which is estimated 
according to the value of the cre^, is paid for the 
land to the zemindar,* or person who hokls it from 
gm'emment,’ and the cultivator lias, for his share, 
barely what keeps him from absolute want There 
is in c\’eiS’ considerable village and town a dhuram- 
sallah, or inn, for stranggrs. with a jierson to attend 
and furnish ^'hat may be required. Each village 
has a magistrate, and many of them a court called 
pancheat, or fivC old men, who decide upon all 
matters of minor import at one hearing. Su|^rior 
courts are held at fixed places, both civil and cn- 
minal. where the laws are administered according 
to the Hindoo and MohammecUii written codes and 
customs. The Hindoos have an admirable collec¬ 
tion, said by them to have been % composed by 
Menu, many millions of years ago, with commen-^ 
tarics by learned pundit's a considerable part of 
which has been traiislateil by Sir M illiam Jon^ 
and some of their laws caretlilly digested by Sir 
H. T. Colebrooke. They form a magnificent 
timony in favour of the great antiquity and civilis- 

ation of the Hindoos. ^ 

These law s establish sotne curious points. The) 
must been compilea at a time »-hen dtilLv 
ation had attained a place which it never aurpossetl 
in India. At that period the Brahmanieal autho- 
rity must have been in fidl forces lor the laws an. 
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all in &vt>iir of priestcrai^; where that is not con¬ 
cerned, they are often framed on the broad and 
univeraal basis of natural equity. Tliese law's dis¬ 
play a wonderful degree of refinement and barbar¬ 
ism r on commercial points, on the duties of kings 
and magistrates, and on the various modes of lend¬ 
ing money and securing property, tlie most acute 
wisdom and knowledge of human nature are indi- 
cated j but in the various regulations for presen’- 
iug power and producing implicit obedience, mhu- 
inanity, peijury, and slavery are resorted to: cliil- 
drcii and wives being made slaves to tiieir parents 
and husbands, the fieopte were subjected to tlie 
despodsm of kings, mid kings to tlie tyranny of 
priests. The great difference then, between the 
eastern w orld and tlie western in civilisation is this, 
til at wliereas religion ^vas formed in die latter ibr 
a support to government, in the former governmeut 
was produced to support religion. The treatment 
of w’omen too fomis another grand diflerence be- 
tw'een Europe and India, lliese particulars cer¬ 
tainly divide tlie whole world Into east and west, 
gi^ng a peculiar eliaraeter to tlic iixslitutions of 
each. 

What distinguish the Hindoos, in general, are 
die delicate and slender form of their bodies, their 
equality of mind, tlieir living on vegetable food, 
their ^listribudon into castes, their early marriagea, 
and their painted faces, which have continued tlie 
same since tlie time of Alexander the Great, But 
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in travelling from Madras to Casiimere, up the 
centre of India, tlic greatest variety is obvious to 
Buperficia] obsen^ation. There are not greater dif^ 
ferences^ between the French, Italians, English, 
Swedes, and Russians, than between the difierent 
nations of India, vrho speak distinct languages, 
and inhabit the several parts of Hindostan, which 
are together nearly as brge as all Europe* 

The Vedas, or sacred books, of the Hbidoos, 
are written in Sanscrit, which Is now a dead lan¬ 
guage, as well as the Purannas, which are com-^ 
mentaries on diem. There also the Prakrit, 
the learned language of the Jains ; the Bali, the 
sacred tongue of the Budhists ; and the Zend, in 
which tlie books of Zoroaster are written, all de- 
ri\'ations from Sanscrit, now nnknowm as living 
tongues. But besides these very ancient languages, 
there arc ten distinct tongues, supposed to have 
been spoken by ten diflerent nations, which form 
tlte groundwork of all tlie dialects of India. Thcsie 
are the Saraswata, the Kanoge, the Gour, the Tlr^, 
hoot, Orissa, Tamul, Mahratta, Camata, Telinga, 
and Guijara. 

Among the Hindoos, there are no titles of 
nobility in the giR of their rajahs, or kings, as in 
Europe, but they can reward by bestowing a jag- 
hire, or gift of land, with an honorary appellation, 
which is not hereditary. The Hindoos are divided 
into many religious ^sects. Five worship a single 
deity; one adores the' five great divinities; several 
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woT^liip Chnshoa under diferent fbrmSi (rthera 
VishuUf aome ilahadeva, and ^veral Bhavanu 
Great alterauom have taken place cn the Brafa- 
manical institutioD ; and rituals founded on tlie 
Punuinos and TantroSt have obsoleted the Vedas* 
Besides these are several philosophical sects, whose 
refinenientfl equal tlicxse of Greece, Rome, &c- 
Vishnu is worshipped under ten avaters, or incarn- 
adons, and be is expected shortly in the form of 
a horse. But it is not by prayers to their gods, that 
the Hindoos expect to work out their perfection, 
but by such mortiliGations as Tarika performed, 
W'ho is reported to have nearly dethroned the king 
of heaven by their powerful efficacy* These con* 
sisted in standing for a length of time in positions 
tliat produced excruciating pain* Various modes 
of suicide are believed to secure future happiness. 
A woman is promised paradise, w'ho bums herself 
with her husband's dead body. Men arc promised 
the same, for starv'ing themselves, burning their 
bodies in dry cow dung, burying themselves in 
snow, at the source of the Ganges, giving them* 
selves to sharks and alligators at Saugur Island •, 
cutting their own throats at Allahabad, burying 
themselves ahve^ and tlunowing themselves from 
precipices. Long and expensive pilgrimages are 
also made to ensure salvation, or happy transmigra- 
tiou; and a journey of 1000 miles is sometimes 
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performed, by tumbling all the way* To cut and 
mangle the body, to be crushed under Juggernaut'^ 
car, to renounce the world, and to live in deserta, 
are other modes; but it may be generally obsen'ed, 
that the Brahmans seem to have invented these 
various torments, ptlgrimagea and sanctificatloiis for 
purposes of deep policy; for when they elevated 
the man to fame who sacrificed liimself^ they 
opened a road to ambition, and either sent trou* 
blesome spirits out of the world, or gratified them 
with the prmsiis of men while in it, Peter on hia 
pillar was as vainglorious as Alexander at Babylon, 
The Brahman religion has no \isible head of the 
church, each great pagoda being dependent on ite 
own fame and sanctity. Some Hindoo sects sliave 
the whole head, except a tuft of hair on tlie crown, 
unless w’hen undergoing mortlficatiopa, when it is 
allowed to grow wild, and to mat with oil and 
aslies, so as to appear frightful. Some of tlie 
Brahmans take a voxff of celibacy, others many, > 
All Brahmans are not priests, but they are never¬ 
theless held sacred, and placed above the law as 
to life; for it is the greater of all crimes to kill 
one of them, under any circumstances. The four 
great castes of Hindoos never iotermany, nor eat 
together, except at some great sacrifice that leveb 
all distinction for a moment. This happens in the 
presence of J ug gernaut, The same caste is not 
an introduction to society in ddferent parts of 
India, where a man Is a stranger. A freemason 
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will be admitted Into a lodge Ln a strange country; 
by a sign and word, but a Hindoo remains an out¬ 
cast, when at a distance^from his own little circle* 
But he must scrupulously observe the ndes of his 
own society, or he w'ould be expelled, and never 
again be admitted to any other sect j for the 
Hindoo religion, so far from aiming, like the 
Mohammedan at conversion, will not receive a pro- 
seljie ; yet it looks with perfect charity on all wor¬ 
shippers, as pleasing to God, and objects of his 
care. The ^rohammedans and Hindoos now live 
together In perfect harmony, though at first smne 
persecuted Hindoos were circumcisetl by force* 
It is supposed that the Brahmans were phiiosopiier^ 
who came into India, while it was in a barbarous 
state, and subverted tlie horrid practices which still 
prevail in the pastern isles* 

In HiniJostan they reckon that four ages, con¬ 
sisting of many millions of years, have elapsed 
suice ,the creation, but the Chinese and Hindoos 
are surpassed by the Jains, who believe tiiat tliey 
never had a beginning, and that tlie world was 
never formed* 

Polygamy and slai'ery are permitted by law, 
but the customs and privileges of w omen are veiy 
different in the various tribes of Hindostan, as 
well as their ceremonies, both civil and religious* 
The Hindoo character is inTgeneral parsimoniouB, 
except on occasion of marriage, and in the cele¬ 
bration of annual sacred leasts, at w^hicb vast sums 
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are expended m ofttentatjous display* In the mar¬ 
riage ceremony, the young bride and bridegroom 
are paraded about with^11 the magniricence of 
weal til which the parties can command j and at 
festivals, the idols arc drawn through the public 
streets, on gorgeous carriages, with amazing pomp 
and noise. The lower orders have seldom more 
tlian one wd'c, who is as little secluded from society 
as a peasant's wife in Europe. Nearly all the 
children go perfectly naked for two or three years* 
bat many of them liave a silver plate, in the form 
of a heart, suspended from a string lied round 
their loins, to hide the sight of what modesty 
prompts all nations to conceal. The females are 
immoderately fond of ornaments* and. their noses, 
ears, MTists, fingers, ancles, and toes arc loaded 
with rings and Jewels, in proportion to their cir¬ 
cumstances. Every where companfes of dancing 
girls will be found, who are devoted to pleasure* 
They take great care of their beauty, preserve their 
breasts from injury by keeping them in artificial 
forms, or moulds, which tasten behind, while their 
beautiful and delicate bodies arc rendered soft and 
glossy by constant ablutions* ebampoing with the 
fingers, which opens the pores, and anointing witli 
perfumed oils. Their jet black hair is tied up in 
a knot, decorated white dowers and gold, 

their eye-lashes are painted black, and their teeth 
often stained w'ith the same colour ; but tiometimes 
of an ivory whiteness, from their simple v<^tablc 
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ibod. Ttieir small delicate feet and legs are bare, 
as also their arms, and part of their bodies; for 
the Hindoo female dress is in general one long 
piece of white, coloured, or embroidered muslin, 
or cotton, wound round the loins, so as to form a 
petticoat, while the end of it is drawn gracefully 
round the breast, and serves for a veil to cover the 
head occa^onally, or to hang on the smooth playful 
arm. The Hindoo male dress, of the lojrer orders, 
is nothing but a langutty^ or loin doth, but* the 
higher ranks wear rich turbans, trowsers, and 
gowns, with party coloured sandals or slippers, and 
gorgeous shawls, sparkling in gold and stiver. 

The whole of the Mogul empire may now be 
considered as transferred to Great Britain. In the 
reign of Acber, it yielded a revenue of 36,000,000/. 
per annuin, and was governed by an unwieldv 
army of plundering irregulars. In 1813, the East 
India Compan/s total revenue was 17,000,000/1, 
but it has since greatly increased by conquests in 
the Deccan. It now exceeds 33,0(X),000/., which 
will under proper management gradually improve, 
as population advances and security is felt. The 
combined debts of the three presidencies amounted, 
in 1813, to near 30,000,000/., which, owing to 
wars and increased expenses, is not yet much re¬ 
duced. However, the assets of the Company are 
immense, aud their ai^rs must be considered very 
prosperous; for although the free trade has slightly 
ii^ured their commercial profits, yet they have still 
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the monopoly of aK that ts tniJy valuable. Sii]> 
ported by au army of 30^000 Europeans, and 
150,000 natives, well organised, commanded hy 
British officers, and kept in constant activity, the 
stability of our empire rests at present upon a 6rm 
basis. But the fabric of human wishes is always 
in a tottering state j and rain are the prognostica- 
tiona of short-sighted mortals I There are in India 
about 40,000 British bom subjects, in the Com¬ 
pany's service, as civilians, military officers and 
soldiers, fret merchants, and mariners, lawyers, 
aliopkeepers, and settlers. The civil sen^ants are 
about ^000 in number, atrd the estabUsbnient of the 
three courts of judicature above 300. 

Females appear to be more numerous in Hindo> 
Stan timn males. Perhaps I may be wrong in this 
surmise ; for iii some tribes several men have but 
one with; yet in others, for centmies past, the 
female cliildren were destroyed. The foliovr'ing 
are facts in support of my assumption. Scarcely a 
Hindoo ever remains unmarried till twenty-five j 
indeed they are all fettered with wedlock when 
children j many of them have ten or twelve wives 
in the course of their lives; young widows never 
marry again ; the companies of dancing girls are 
prodigiously numerous; and the number of Hin* 
doo females that attach themselves to Europeans 
is very great. Women in India ripen soon, and 
wither fast; they are mothers in their eleventh 
year, and decrepid with age at thirty; but among 
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men the wear and tear of life are not so, for 
many of them enjoy health of body and mind till 
ninety years old, and some reach a period consider¬ 
ably beyond 100^ 

Rice is their general food, with much spice, and 
but little animal addition. To its use may be 
attributed the slender form of their bodies, and 
the even texture of their minds, free from many of 
our perturbations, and calmly patient under suifrr- 
ings, 'which in Europe would rouse most danger., 
ous passions into immediate action. 

The varieties .of men have perhaps been thus 
formed imperceptibly, by accidental causes, influ- 
enced by pecubarity of climate, A Hindbo lives 
on rice, he is soft and watery; a Chinese may 
derive some of his qualities from tea ; as an Arabian 
does from coffee, a Laplander from fish, and an 
Englishman from beef and ale. Men are every 
where radicidly the same in disposition and pro¬ 
pensity. Colour, in such instances as have come 
under my observ ation, makes no difference in the 
texture of the mind, Oeniiis has been found in 
slavery, and talent in chains, National physical 
superiority is flattering to pride; but in reality 
civilised man is tlie creature of institutions; he is, 
generally speaking, elevated or depressed in the 
scale of human estimation, just in proportion as 
the community to which ^he belongs is viise or 
foolish, • 

* Addenda, XXll, 
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Having made these introductory remarks, which 
are supported ns well by personal obser\^ation aa by 
numerous high authorities, we shall proceed rapidly 
to describe the divisions of India. 


THE PENINSULA OF INDIA. 

That part of the southern triangle of Intij^i, 
which extends from the river Krishna to Cape 
Comorin, cMled the Penirisiila, is di> ided into three 
parts by tlie hand of nature: these are the Caruatic, 
Mysore, and Malabar. Malabar is, in its extended 
sense, ’ all that country lying along ttie western 
ghauts next the sea, from Cape Comorin, where tliey 
rise, to the river Tuptee, where they change their 
direction eastward, and run off till lost in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Boorhanpore, Tliis region is in breadth 
from forty to seventy miles, which is the general 
distance of the ghauts from the sea shore. From 
the western ghauts, in the latitude of almut 15* N* 
a chain of mountains runs off eastward, and winds 
found northerly till it reaches the Krishna river, on 
the Coromandel coast. These ghauts ruse to un¬ 
equal heights, many of them toivering far above 
the clouds, but generally supporting a magnificent 
terrace of 3000 feet above the level of the sea, 
calleil the Mysore. Many of the mountains rise 
above that country from three to four tJioueand 
feet. All the low country is colled tlie Carnatic, 
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oti the eastern .side of die weatem ghauts, and the 
one coast is denominated Coromandel, while the 
other is styled J’^Iaiabar, The whole country, 
therefore, below the ghauts, we describe by the 
nanies of Carnatic and Malabar; and all above 
these mountains, to the river Krishna, by the ap^ 
pellatioD of Mysore^ • From the source of the 
Krishna, which is in tlie w'estem ghauts near 
Sattara, only about fifty miles from the sei coast of 
Malabar, this fine river courses about 650 miles, 
in many beautiilil meanders, and falls into the Bay 
of Bengal, near Masulipatani, where a considerable 
portion of the Carnatic, aJong the eastern ghauts, 
is called tlie Northern Sircars, The Krishna in its 
course is joined by five other considerable rivers, 
called the Warnah, Malproba, Gutpurhii, Beemah, 
and Toombuddra, besides a multitude of other 
smaller one% and at its junction wldi the sea, it forms 
a magnificent-body, though it is not navigable far 
inlaniL 

There are four principal rivers in the Carnatic, 
which have their source in the western ghauts of 
the table^laniL These are the Polar, the XJavery', 
the P^nar, and the Vaggaroo; but the country is 
nevertheless in many parts ill supplied with water j 
to remedy which deep wells are dug, and large 
tanks constructed, tliat yield a supply for indkpens. 
able irrigation, tlirown up by very simple machinery. 

■ Vide Ewt fiiilm 
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The soil is in general sandy, the climate the hottest 
in India, from local position, but not subject to hot 
winds, on account of the sea and land breezes, 
which blow in daily alternation. Vegetation is 
parched during the dry season, and few trees 
grow without much care and labour; the melia 
azadarichta and the robinia mitis being, I have 
been informed, tlie only ones which Nourish spon¬ 
taneously in some parts of the interior. But the 
coasts are beautified with palms many parts 
inland luxuriantly green from ^le effects of patient 
industry; yet the Carnatic requires annual supplies 
of rice from Bengal, &c., which are paid for by an 
extensive exportation of piece goods in the manu¬ 
facture of which the people have been long cele¬ 
brated. 

The Nabob of the Carnatic, and tlie \'arious 
chiefii and Polygars who compos^ ^e govern¬ 
ment of the country, before our influence in it, 
have now no political power; they live on pen¬ 
sions or jaghires of land, and may be considered in 
the light of independent gentlemen, or petty nobles. 
Their power in the administration of justice has 
been transferred to the Company's ci\il servants, 
who as judges, magistrates, and collectors, have 
the whole country divided into districts, and hold 
native .courts according to ancient custom. 

In no part of Indiajare there so many great 
pagodas as in the Cam^ic. The Hindoo idols are 
worshipped in these magnificent fabrics with gross 
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enthusiasm. The bull is a general object of 
adoration, and in some villages, one is kept as a 
li\Hng idol, and when be dies liis body is buried 
with grefit pomp. There are not many Mohamme¬ 
dans in the Carnatic, but Christian converts are 
numerous in the \icinity of Tranquebar •, and 
some other places. It is computed that there are 
50,000 Christians. The Bralimans have nearly the 
monopoly of all the different offices in the revenue 
and judicial departments. Many of them, being 
of the secular order, hold large tracts of land, 
which are cultivatcjl by their slaves. Nearly all the 
peasantry arc of the Sooder, or fourth caste. There 
is a wandering tribe, called Chensu Carir, who 
have no fixed habitations, and w’hose wealth bes in ’ 
ilroves of small asses, which convey them with 
their chililren and mat houses, round the country, 
like gipsies. • ^ 

Malabar also belongs entirely to Great Britain, 
in a political point of view, though a small part of it 
be in the possession of the rajah of Travancore, 
who exercises o^er it tlie rights of an independent 
sovereign; but he is restricted in all ^xtemal 
power. The revenue he pays tlie Company i.^ con¬ 
siderable. There are m Travaiic^e t abgiit 90,000 
Christian.s and'30,000 Jews, and in the w hole of 
Malabar (iill300,0W Christians of all d^riptions ; 
but the mass of the inhabitants ate pure Hindoos 
with peculiar customs and in^ners, though Moham- 

• \n<le App«ndi», note 5., ^ . 
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medans and Parsees are also ver}* numerous along 
the sea coast. In no part ot India is the pride of 
caste more upheld than here. Some time ago, it 
was common for a Bruliman, or a Nair, to cut a 
low caste man, or a Pariar do>»Ti, like a noxious 
reptile tliat presumed to approach so as to come in 
contact. There are castes here held so infamous as 
not to be allowed to approach the Iiabitations of 
others, and these miserable outcasts live in the 
wootls, like wild men. In some tribes on tliis 
coast, tlie husband ne\*er cohabits with his own 
wdfe; she remains in the house of her brothers, and 
bestows her favours on whom she pleases; gene¬ 
rally on the Nambooiy' Brahmans, who are thought 
to be the most honourable fathers for offspring. 
Thus no Niar is said to know his fatJier. In. 
heritance therefore runs in the fpmale line, tJie 
sister’s children being ecjual heirs to- all pro|)erty 
left by the head of* the house. There are about 
thirtj* different sects of Nairs ; many of them cat 
animal food *, and in general they are fond^ of ui- 
toxicating li(|uors. They arc ot the royal race of 
Malabar, ^second in rank to the Brahmans and 
under thum there are several other tribes of free¬ 
men and Slaves. Tlie astrologers of Malabar are 
still held in high estimation. Infanticide, from 
their predictions, was arrested by the Portuguese, 
and it is now' unknown. lonnerly, tliousands of 

• Vide Addenda, XXIV, 
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tDionts, it is said •, lost their Hves in Malabar, whose 
stars were ascertained to predict misfortune ; as if 
it were in the power of man to rob destiny by com¬ 
mitting murder. 

The exports of Malabar consist chiefly of coir, 
cocoa nuts, fine timber for ship budding, which 
grows in the ghauts, and b a species of oak called 
teak, rice, ghee or clarified butter, dry ghiger, 
piece goods, cardamoms, pepper, sandal wood,sapan 
Vp^ood, turmeric, arrow root, betel nut, and iron. 

Malabar. Is a ^vely country of hill, dale, and 
\'alley, with a magnificent horizon on one side, 
rising to the 3k>', and on the other a blue cheerful 
sea. The rivers are very numerous, but having a 
course only from the ghauts, they are of little con¬ 
sequence as navigable streams. There is an inter¬ 
esting divers]^ in this province, not to be found 
in other parts of India, for the inhabitants five in 
single houses Altered all over it, peeping beauti- 
fullyfroni amidst plantations of cocoa nuts, pepper 
vines, and plantain groves. 

Many of the villages are romantically situated, 
and embellished with great taste. Tlie Brahman 
and Teerettee girls of Malabar are very beautiful, 
and their dress is simple and becoming. An Eu¬ 
ropean may here purcliase a blooming yopijg female, 
for a few pounds sterling. It is not lawful for a 
proprietor of slaves to sell man and wife in separate 
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lots, but cbUdren may separated Ironi thair 
parents. Men are sold for about 7 ^>i !^nd children 
for I and parents who are frcGmen have power 
to sell their own children. But it U to be hoped 
tiiat Great Britain wnll establish imiversal freedom 
m India, and rescue human nature in the East, as 
well as in the West, from degradation and bondage. 

The whole of Mysore, with the exception of a 
small part, nominally under the rajah, elevated 
from obscurity upon our conquest of the^country, 
in 1799, belongs to the East Int^ Company. It 
it watered by several fine rivers which flow into tlie 
Krishna, or towards tlie eastern ocean through the 
CamBtic. It is generaliy a fine fertile country, 
yielding rich crops of rice, several kinds of pubes, 
(amoi^ which is tlie cjTiosurus comcanus, called 
raggy,) ricinus palma Christi, poppy, tol^Lceo, cocoa 
nuts and betel. The cattle ore cows, buf^toes, 
small horses, sheep, and goats, with nearly all our 
varieties of poultry, a fine display of fhfits, and 
excellent vegetables. No climate in India is finer 
tlian that of Mjwre j the air being refreshed by 
showers during the breaking of the two monsoons, 
and cooled by elevatioo, without being subject to 
the rarefaction of the more northern parts. 
sore yields a considerable quantity of iron ore; and 
nearly all the butter used in tlie Carnatic is ex¬ 
ported from it in a preserved state without salt, 
which is eflected by keeping tlie butter till rancid, 
and then boiling it till cverj' watery particle eva* 
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porates, after wliich it is called gbee, and put up 
in large fiasks made of leather. 

Although Mysore was for a long time subject to 
the Mohanunedati sway, yet there are not many 
moslems in it j the mass of the people being rigid 
Hindoos, It is, OH-the whole, in a flourishing state i 
and certainly a far finer country than the Carnatic, 
Tlie people live in tillages and towns, and tlieir 
houses are generally built with stone or mud, and 
covered with tiles, wliereas in tlie Carnatic, and 
in many parts of Malabar, the dwellings are com¬ 
posed of wood or mud, and tliatched witli palm 
leaves. 

The star pagmla, \^lue about eight shilUngs, is 
a current gold coin, in the Carnatic, Mysore, and 
in Malabar; and rupees, of diflferent denominations, 
in value, averaging two shillings the silver ones, 
with a copp^ piece of different smaQ standards, 
like our pence and half-pence. In most other 
parts of India, the gold coin is a mohur, w*orth 
about thirty* shillings, wath silver and copper medi- 
^ims, similar to those just mentioned. The day is 
generally throughout Hindostan divided into sixty 
parts, and an hour, or one portion, into twentj- 
four minutes. Distances are computed by miles 
of an hour each, that is the length, commonly 
travelled over in twenty-four minutes, or about 
two and a lialf English miles.* 

' AdJendfl, XXV. 
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Both in Mysore and m part of Malabar, the 
JaiiL^ are numerous, and there are some interefiting 
remains of their skill in sculpture to be seeu^ The 
palaces of Seriugupatam are now, like many^tilings 
that have been, of little interest, and a heap of 
ruins will soon mark the spot^.where they once 
proudly stood claiming immortality. Such is tlie 
fleeting nature of human grandeur, 

THE DECCAN. 

Deccan means the south, and formerly signifled 
all the countries of India southward of Hindostan 
Proper, It is so understood by the author of the 
circumnavigation of tlie Erythrean sea j but the 
word is now restricted to the high countiy between 
the rivers Nerbudda and Krishda, whil^Uie region 
below the ghauts, or northern part of Malabar, is 
called the Concan, 

The Nerbudda has its source in lat- 22“ N. 
and long, $2° E, at a sacred well called Omer- 
cuntuc, ahd flowing westerly in almost a straight 
line, falls into the sea, after a course of750 miles 
in the gulf of Cambay, after watering the fine 
province of Guzerat for a considerable way. This 
quarter of tndia b also fertilised by tfie Tuptee 
river, whicli rises in the Ingardy hills, and IkUs into 
the sea at Surat, after a course westerly of about 
500 miles, part of which is through the strong pro* 
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vince of KandeisJi; and also tJie Godaveiy, which 
has its source in the westeni ghauts, about seventy 
miles nortli of Bombay, and flows easterly to tlie 
Bay of Bengal, alter a wintling course of about 
850 miles, where its moutlis form several navigable 
harbours. 

From thus riv^ to the soutli-ivestern arclupelago 
of Bengal, tlie country is called Orissa- It is about 
580 miles in length by ninety in a\'erage breadth, 
and in general character it is a mountainous region, 
iuliabited by tlie Ooreas, who are a wild and uu- 
ci^HLsed race of aboriginal Indians, dri\ en to tlie 
most barren parts by the ^lohamniedau and Mali- 
mtta conquerors. The sea coast, in many parts^ 
is however an exception ; and die great temple of 
Juggernaut has for ages attracted such prodigious 
ntmibers of pilgrims, that for many miles around 
tliere is a polish of niatincrs not surpassed in any 
part of India, Orissa b watered by the Malia- 
nuddy, by tlie Bytuniee, and Subuiireeka rivers, 
w’hich flow, like tlie Godavery, into tlie Bay of 
Bengal, idler courses of considerable length, A. 
nigged chain of moimtains extends from the Goda- 
vey to the Malmiiuddy, and forms a strong barrier 
inland along tills coast. The whole of Orissa may 
now’ be said to be under the direct influence of the 
company; for much of tlie political power of die 
rajah of Bcrar is at an end. 

To die westward of Orissa, lies the province of 
Guiidwana, a great part of which is also wild ami 
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barren. The best parts are inhabited by the Mah- 
nitta.% and the worst by the Gounds, who continue 
almost in a state of nature. In the centre of the 
Deccan, are sitnatcd the territories of the Nizani, 
where a considerable portion of the peculation are 
Mohammedans, and southward to the Krishna lie 
the territories lately belonging^ to the Peishwa, 
which are now part of the British empire, for very 
little has been restored to die Sattara r^ah, and he 
Is entirely witliout external political influence. To 
this great acquisition has also been added tlie prCH 
vince of Kandeish, ceded by Holhar at the termmar 
tion of the late Mahratta war, at least all his share of 
it s so that the whole Deccan, and Con can virtually 
belong to the Company, for both the Nizam and 
mjah of Berar have received subsidiary British 
forces, which entirely places their political influence 
at the disposal of Great Britain. 

The whole of the Deccan, with that part of 
Guzerat south of the Nerbudda, is a remarkably 
6ne country^ In point of climate and natural ad« 
vantage, it ranks with any part of India, but long 
distracted with war, iamine, and plunder, it Is in 
many places very thinly inhabited The people 
live in walled towns, and every where tlie ruins of 
former grandeur present a melancholy picture to 
observ-ation. Tlie mountainous parts are inhabited 
by wild tribes of various denominations, almost in 
a state of nature; but the Mahrattas occupy the 
best districts, and conform to the principle^ man* 
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ners, and customs of the Hindoos; tliough it is 
said they were originallj Persian eiiiigranls*; but 
this is invoh'ed in great obscurity, and a diflerence 
of opinion prevails respecting dte origin of this 
martial and restl!^ race. 

Ev^ery thing in the Mahratta states wears a war¬ 
like appearance. The summits of liLlts and moun* 
tains are strongly fortified, the towns are fortresses, 
and nearly all the inhabitants go armed* While 
these ambitious people had politieal independence, 
civilisation and peace Could never exist very long 
in India, 'Fheir plundering cxcuraions destroyed 
civilisation, and never permitted peace to afford 
security, which is the great object of oD social 
alms. 

Near the ancient city of Dowlutabad, are the 
famous caves of Elora, which are certainly most 
magnificent monuments of the Hindoo religion. 
Here the whole side of a amuntain has been ex¬ 
cavated, and the living rock formed into such 
endless varietjs as would baffle the most laborious 
description. 

The finest diamonds in the world are fbund in 
the Deccan, for which the mines of Golconda 
have been ever celebrated, and the whole region 
is teeming with natural anil artificial curiosities* 

* On the ■uthwrity nf Major Wilford, in the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches. 
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HINDOSTAK PROPER. 

It has been remarked, that irom the river Ner- 
budda southward, India farm 3 **a tme triangle. 
Another triaiigle may be said to be formed by the 
countries northward of tlie Nerbudda j for the 
great, rivers, Indus and Ganges wiiicb are the 
western anti eastern boundaries of liintlostan 
Proper, have tJieir sources, at no great distance 
from each other, in the llimalayil monntaLns, 

Of all the great rivers in India, tlie Ganges is 
the most u^l to main It peribrms a winding 
journey of full 1500 miles, from its source to the 
Bay of Bengal, receives a great number of fine 
navigable rivers in its course, and fertiJLses the 
richest provinct^ of Hindostan, bearing commerce 
on its bosom, and afibrd^ig employment to 500,000 
of the nativeii. During Uie monsoon, 'tlie Ganges 
rises tliirty-tw'o feet above its low est level, and over¬ 
flows its banks, in some places being then 100 miles 
in breadth, with the inhabited parts like islands 
scattered over its glass-like surlace. "ft'hen at its 
lowest the principal channel varies from 400 yards 
to one and a tjuarter mile wide, but is commonly 
about three^tburths of a mile in breadth. At 500 
miles from tJie sea, the channel is tliirty feet deep, 
when tlie river is at the lowest- faking the mcdiimi 
of the whole year, the quantity of winter discharged 
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by the Ganges is about 180,000 cubic feet, per 
second of time* 

\Ve shall now proceed to notice tlie principal 
provinces tliat compose Hindo(Stan Proper* But as 
the tliree scats British government, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, are described in another 
part of tills work, no particular mention is made 
of them iiere. 

Bengal is about 350 miles in length by 300 in 
average breatlth, and its richness of soil is amaz- 
*05^7 great. ItSflgeneral character is that of a 
flat campaign country, yielding prodigioiLs crops 
of rice, wheat, and barley. The ^l^ of tlie 
Ganges is annually enriched by th^tid of the 
river, and there is not a stone to be inimd in it, 
The important productions of Bengal are tobacco, 
sugar, indigo, cotton, silk, and opium * j £o 
ail tlie Indian fruits, are now added some from 
China and Europe. Vegetables are in great plenty. 
The potatoe flourishes here^ and in most parts of 
India y and the rivers yield a great variety of 
flsh, among which is that called the mangoe fish, 
from Its supposed resemblance in;tiL‘?te and flavour 
to the delicate fruit so named. I say, supposed 
taste and flavour, because, though I often eat tile 
mangoe fish in Calcutta, 1 never could discover 
these qualities. All nature teems with life, from 


* Vide Addenda. XXVI. 
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the elephant and royal tiger *, to fJic fire-fly and 
musquito* 

Tlie Liihahltants of Eongai are veiy^ numerous, 
and generally average to a sqnwe mile* In 
tJie eastern districts, the Moliarmetlans are almost 
as numerous as the Hindoos, but elsewhere they 
do not constitute a fitleentij of tlie inhabitants, 
wiio arc followers of Bmbnia. The Beiiga- 

lose are a quiet, soft race of men, wdio Jiave gene- 
nilly submitteil to foreign domiuloo, without any 
efforts for freedom. g 

Baiiar, wldcli is an equally fine province, lies 
westm'ar4 ^ Bengal, and contains about 26,0(X> 
square ni It is more subject to tlie hot winds 
than Bengal, and yields a vast quantity of salt¬ 
petre, which is largely produced during their con- 
tin uai|ce. Jt has, therefore^ been supposed that 
tliese winds :ire essential to the formation of nitre 
in this quarter. Culdyatlou is here corned on witli 
^ 3 uch care, that in the vicinity of Batna, tlie fields 
look like fine English gardens. 

Westward of Balrar, lies the province of Alla¬ 
habad, which is>570 miles iu length by 1^>0 in 
average breadth. It Is watered by the Ganges, 
Jumna, Goomty, and Ciuxunnassa, and it contains 
the famous cities of Benares and Allahabad, tw'o 
of the most sacred places of Hindoo pilgrimage. 
Its exports are diamonds, sidtpetrc, opium, sugar, 
indigo, cotton, manulactiires of cotton and silk, &c, 

Addeadu, XXVIl. 
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The kingdom of Oiide lies to the nortJi of 
AUaliabad It is in length about 250 miles by 
100 in breadth, and produces, with all tlie varieties 
betbre mentioned, a considerable quantity of lapis 
lazuli, which is veiy valuable. This province is 
intersected by the Goggrah river, and bounded 
on the west by the Ganges, while to tlie nortli and 
east lie the territories of Nepauh The Hindoo 
race in Oude is much superior, botli in mental 
and bodily qualities, to die natives of Bengal. 
They retain the warlike characterisdcs of their 
ancestors, the conquerors of Ceylon. In this pro* 
Vince Mohaniinedans are very numeroas.^ The king 
of Oude holds his court at Lucknow; but his 
political power rests entirely with die Company, 
who defend his kingdom from foreign aggression. 

North of Oude, is tlie prorince of Delhi, in 
which the Mogul emperors long exercised despotic 
dominion over the East. It is about 340 miles 
long by ISO broad; but having been long the 
scene of plunder and desolation, it is thinly inha* 
bited, and in Dellii, heaps of ruin every where 
meet the eye.. The best parts of it are iii our 
posac^lon, and the worst are cN^rcupied by petty 
chiefs, belonging to the Seik confederacy, w ho, in* 
stead of supporting the national rank which then 
founders gained, now^ weaken each other by con 
slant civil war. 

Ad these provinces may be ranked as direct! 
under the control of the Eajjt India Compan) 
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togetlier with the greatest part of Agra, which is 
about 250 miles long and 180 broad; and tliey 
constitute tlie British possessions in the eastern and 
northern cjuarters ot Hindostan Proper, along 
with the districts of Kemaoon, &c. lately ceded by 
tlie Goorca government ot Nepaul. 

The territories of Dowlut Row .Scindea, who Is 
now’ the most powerful ot the Mahratta chiefs, are 
situated principally in ]Vfalw’ah. He retains a con¬ 
siderable sliare of independence, which he secured 
by judiciously bending to ne^ssitj*, at the com¬ 
mencement of the last Mahratta wrar; while 
Holkar, and the rajah of Berar, by trying the 
fortune of battle, placed their political consequence 
in the hands of Great Britain. Tlie Rajpoot states 
lie in the prorince of Ajmeer, almost in the centre 
of Hindostan Proper; and the inhabitants are 
among the bravest and noblest races of the Hin¬ 
doos; considering tliemselves descended directly 
from the ancient royal race, tlicy are actuated by 
very high prindples of patriotism and honor •; but 
being dirided by the feudal system of government, 
which prevails among them, they never pursue a 
combine4 efibrt for empire. Mooltan and Laliore, 
which lie northward of Ajmeer, are possessed by a 
few petty chiefs, who by their continual feuds re- 
tanl tlie progress of improvement, and barbanse 
tlicir subjects. The prorince of Inhere, which 

• w 
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extends to the northern mountains, 320 miles in 
length and in average breadth, is one of tlic 
finest in India, as to natural advantages, being 
watered by five fine rivers, which fbmi what is 
called the Punjab; but, for tlie reasons before 
mentioned, it is now but thinly inhabited, and 
under a most disorganised government, amounting 
neiu-iy to complete anarchy. In this province the 
Seik government, which is a theocracy and repub¬ 
licanism, was esublished by a philosopher, named 
Nanac, who ajiostatised from tlic creed of Brahma 
to pure Deism, and received converts from all re- 
ligioas, permitUng^hem to retain their original 
mannere and customs. But as som? account of 
this cunous nation is given hereafter, we shall 
merely say in this place, tliat the Seiks are Uie only 
state in India, which ever seems to have imbibed 
republican principles, and in tlie conlusion which 
o lowed the death of .^iirengzebe in I707, those 
principles, and the ambitious vi*vs which then ex¬ 
panded, raised the .Seiks to a formidable and dan¬ 
gerous height of power; but they have since,sunk 
into political insignificance, and are now dmded 
into separate intercsu and irreconcilable feuds. 

By late conquesU in Cutch, and the state of oiir 
connection with tlie government ofBaroda, the 
whole sea coast, from the months of the Indus, 
round to Bombay, is subservient to the East In.lia 
Company, who may be said to command all tlm 
resources of Giizerat and Kattvwar. 
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The large and fine province of Guzcrat occupies 
nearly the same place on the west ot India, as 
Ben|^ does on the east, and yields, generally 
speaking, similar crops; but cotton is the great 
article of export. In length, tliis province is about 
320 miles, including that part of it which lies south 
of the river Nerbudda, and 180 in average breadth. 
It is rich in precious stones, such as corneliajis 
and agates, and at this day, as in 1582, when Abul 
Fazel compiled the institutes of Acber, it is famous 
for painters, caners, and handicraftmon. 

Tills prorince is inhabited by various classes of 
Hindoos, some of whom, in t^ie mountainous and 
barren partlT 2 M'e professed thieves, and the most 
expert pilferers in the world; others are receivers 
of stolen goods, by public occupation; and these 
tribes have given rise to a set ot men, who stake 
their lives as security for the safety of persons and 
property. These arc the Charons and Bhauts, 
who arc of Brahrilan origin, and arc held sacred 
by the Bheels, or thieves, who account it tlie most 
horrible crime to shed their blood; upon this pre¬ 
judice the securities act, and when they tail in pro¬ 
tection, mutilate themselves in a most dreadful 
manner. The tribe called Banyans are also very 
numerous in Guzerat. Tliey have a great respect 
for animal life, and establish hospitals for the old 
and sickly of the brute creation. Here also are 
numerous establishments of Jains, of whom an 
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account is given tiereafter, wfio cany foils made 
of feathers to frighten away insects, lest they 
should inadvertently deprive Liy tiling that exists 
of life. 

Besides the Hindoos, Guzerat contains a great 
many Mofmmmedaiis and Parsces, These fire ^vor- 
shippers came to !n^a dtuing the Mohammedan 
persecutions, and being encouraged hy the native 
princ^ on account of their great industiy^ and in- 
offensive dispositions, they liave greatly increased, 
and acquired mucJi property along the coast, even 
to the extremity of Malahar. Their women are 
placed on a comple^ equality with the men, and 
their momlity is so pure. Ant a singfe breach of 
the marriage vow has not occurred for many years, 
nor is there on instance of female depravity per. 
initted among these very curious people, who are 
in fact die Quakers of India. Like the Hindoos, 
the Pi^es contract diclr children in marriage, 
when infants, but Aeir widows,- instead of burn¬ 
ing, or remaining single, many widoweraj for the 
relations of the deceased are hound to find, the 
survivor a partner, of the description mentioned, 
pey do not bury Aeir dead, but leave the bodies 
in open sepultures, to be devoured by birds; which 
is one of their most extraordinary customs. The 
P^ees support each oAer like die Quakers, 
When embar^ments occur, an enquiry tikes 
place, and assistance is given, if Ae person’s con- 
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duct be correct j that Ls, if’ nuafortuoe have caused 
his losses, instead of neglect or estravagajice. All 
their piiniuits are of a commercial nature ; and 
the)' are by far the best ship-builders in India. 

Iti this province also are numerous Boras^ who 
are tlie Jews, or hawkers of the cast* They pro¬ 
fess the Mohammedan religion, but in every other 
respect have the appeamnee of sons of Abraham ; 
and they form every where a separate comm unity, 
having their head quarters, or high priest, at Boor* 
hanpoor, in Karideish. 

The principal towns arc Surat, Baroda, Ahme- 
dahad. Broach, and Cwbay; tlie chief rivers, 
besides the Nerbudda, are the My he and Sabra- 
mutty* 

Throughout tlie whole of Hindostan Proper, tlie 
inhabitants generally live in walled towns and go 
anned, liavlng been long acenstomcd to irruptions 
of plunderers. These towns have a gl^my hostile 
appearance that banishes the idea of security and 
happines^V notwithstanding their high walls and 
prou^ towers. Vast tracts of fine couutiy’ have 
b^n converted into jungles by famine and war; 
and ruined towns and tillages every where pro* 
claim the frightfijl effects of depopulation** 

The autlior is aware how very defecli^'e these 
gcographipal recollections are ; and^itliat a full de¬ 
tail would have led him into volumes when he pro- 

■ Vide Addenda, XXlX. 
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posed to confine himself to the third of an octavo; 
but he trusts that^ in the succeeding pagcs^ and in 
the miscellaneous remarks of his third book, the 
enquiry of the reader will be awakened, to pursue 
the subject into its proper depth. 


\ 
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BOOK II. 

"i’HE histoH' of India suggests two natural divisions: 
one from the most early ages till the discovciy of 
a passage from Europe round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the other from that important period 
down to die days in winch we live. Yet much 
difficulty would arise in writing on India according 
to this suggestion j for the Mogul empire having 
continued to influence tl»e whole S3'5(6m in Hin¬ 
dustan till ver^' lately, it would be necessary to 
make rotated breaks, in the iiai^tioii of Europ¬ 
ean transaelions, which arc to us tiic most interest¬ 
ing. Indeed, it has been justly observed by 
Goklsmitli, that all history increases in value the 
nea r^r it is to our own time. It is proposed, 
tlierefore, in the first place, to travel briefly over 
the ancient and modem history of India down to 
the present period i then take a vilfpi.* of the rise 
and progress of Eurppeau affiiirs in the east, and 
rest in a more particular manner tlpon die public 
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occurrences since the administradon of the noble 
Maquis Wellesley, In tlie ancient part we shall 
take T>f, Rohertsoti and other authorities for our 
guides; and in the tnodern, or European history 
of IndiOt we shall follow the plan of Abb^ Raynal; 
not, however, taking hini for the best autliori^, 
but invoking tlie spirit of truth to enable our judg* 
merit to collect a fair statement from the various 
authors* who preceded him, and others who have 
carried the subject forward till the period when we 
became, as it were, identihed Tnth recorded facts. 


Y 

CHAPTER I. 

HISTORY OF INDIA FROM THE MOST EARLY AGES, 
L^^TIL THE PRESENT TIME, 

•> 

Those countries which make a jest of the age 
given to the worid by the Holy Bibl^rave been 
always found the most delicient m historical mate¬ 
rials, — One of these is Hindostan, But the'fairest 
examination of the documents, alleged to have been 
in the possession of the learned Brahmans, has only 
tended to confirm scriptural record. The greatest 
oriental scholar have added their weighf^to the 
internal evidence which tlmt sacred volume car- 
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ries along with iL Sir William Jones wrote in the 
last page of his own Bible:—- ** I have rcgtilarly 
and attentively" read these Holy Scriptures, and am 
of opiniot}, that this volume, independently of its 
Divine origin, contains more sublmiity and beauty, 
more pure morality, more important history, and 
finer strains of poetry^ and eloquence than can be 
collected from all other books, in whatever age or 
language they may have been composed.^' 

It is, therefore, from this unerring source that 
we learn many things concerning the early his¬ 
tory of India, which are to be found no w here else* 
It was the spices of the east that the Ishmaelites 
were carrying dowm to Egypt, to whom Joseph 
was sold by his brethren; and even at this early 
period, upwards of three tlionsand years ago, the 
camel was used for the same purpose as it is at 
present to cross the deserts of Arabia, and to cany 
tlie produertiohs of Hindostan to the wesL Tlie 
science of this country was also at a veiy remote 
time in tliej|nghest repute, for- tlie irisdom of Solo* 
mon is compared to it; and he is said to liave ex¬ 
celled al! the children of the east and of Egypt in 
understanding. 

Thfcre is reason to believe that this communi¬ 
cation . between the east and the west w^as long 
carried fon by land before it was attempted by 
water j but at length great rivers and arms of the 
ocean w'ere made subservient to purposes of com* 
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merce** The Persiaij Gulf and the Red Sea 
soon became roediums through which the merchan¬ 
dise of Indm was transported | and the gulf still 
bears its ancient name, but the Erjthreai^ aea has 
received the appellation of red, not from any dis¬ 
position in the water or shore to that colour, but 
from an Arabian king named Erythras, or the red, 
Down this sea the Egyptians and Phceniciaiis soon 
began to carry on trade wdth Hindostan ^ and from 
the aversion of the Egyptians, as well as the Per¬ 
sians, to a sea-faring life, the enriching commerce 
of the east at lengtli centred in Tyre and Sidon, 
admirably situated on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean for commumcatlon with all parts of tlie 
tlien dvilised wmrld, 

* 

In the early history of all nations, there are few 
materials for authentic records. Men, in tiie first 
formation of societies, are too bitsily employed 
obout tlie preisent to tlihik much of tlie fiiturej 
and it is not until the days of Herodotus, who 
flourished about one thousand years later than 
Moses, that we have annals of time upon w hich we 
may depend. 

According to this most ancient heathen author, 
we find that the Persians, under Darius Hystuspes, 
established tliemselvcs in India j and that Scylax, 
a Greek in command of a squadron fitted out for 
tlie purpose, sailed down the Indus from its na\'ig- 
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able source, and completed a voyage oi' discovery 
thence to the Arabian GtUf in two years and six 
montlis. 

It is very probable that some of the Persians 
settled on the coast about Surat at this time ^ for 
there is a tradition to that effect, which would in¬ 
duce us to believe that tl^ese settlers became Hin¬ 
doos, • AccoMiug to the best iiifbnnation t we 
possess, there are ten nations of Hindoos now 
inhabititig India } and tlie ancient opinion that the 
Brahmans never received proselj'tes seems to be 
erroneous, on tlie autliorities I have quoted. It is 
true, that an individuai ^ould not be received into 
any of' the four castes, but the Hindoo religion 
being considered by tt^ Brahmans as the only true 
one, all men arc allowed to belong to the hllh 
class, and in transmigration may be born into any 
of the superior orders. The Brahmans never hesi¬ 
tate, upon being |*aid, to makeofferuigs to idols for 
Europeans, or any other class of men. They will 
offer up prayers and invocations, and perform cer*" 
tail! ceremonies for us as well as for Hindoos j and 
Major Wilfbrd says, if' any body of men, rich 
enough to endow pagodas, and pay Brahmans, 
were w^illing to embrace Kindooiam, there is no 
doubt but they would find priests, and be in dme 
considered orthodox folloiivers of Brahma. Thus 

* Vide Major Wilford's E&say, Asiatic Besearches, vol. 3d. 

f \1do Sir H, CoJebrooke's E^jb in the Rtitearcbci. 
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it is said the colony of Perskuis, before mentioned, 
embraced the tenets of ibe Rajpoots whom they 
found about Surat, and assumed the privileges of 
one of the highest seotyal divisions of that vi ar- 
like race, adding the title Maha, or royal, and so 
formuig the word Alalia-rajpools, or Malirattas, • 
Although Greece looked upon all the rest of 
mankind as barbarians, it is evident tlmt the cotti- 
merce of' Indiji engaged the attention of some of 
her greatest men, w hose aims were bent on turning 
tliatgrand source of wcaJtli to her advantage; and 
about one hundred and sixty years after the death 
of Darius Hystaspes, Alexander the Great invaded 
Hindostan, There is both external and internal 
evidence Sufficient to show, rthat amidst all the ex¬ 
cesses and inconsistencies of tius wonderful man, 
he kept his eye fixed on the grandest objects, and 
meditated not only universal empire by land, but 
also over the ocean. The glory and strength of 
Tyre had roused in lijs breast the ambition of ap¬ 
propriating the trade of tlie east to liimselll and in 
founding the city of Alexandria at the mouth of 
tlic Nil^ after liis conquest of Egj'pt, he contem¬ 
plated no less than making his namesake the em¬ 
porium of the rich commerce, ivbicb be clearly 
foresaw would flow tlirough it. Accordingly we 
find that Alexandria continued the seat of the 
Indian trade for a long time after, notwithstanding 
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many revolutions, which clearly shows how admir¬ 
ably Tivcil tlie site of it waus chosen. 

At tlie time that this young hero crossed the 
IzuIlis, the limits of India were the same as at pre¬ 
sent. It was divided mto'^two parts; India on this 
side and on the other side of the Ganges. 

But Quintus CurtiuB supposed, wdiat is now ad¬ 
mitted by most geographers, that those countries, 
ly^iijig between Persia and the river Indus, partly 
belonged to HindosUui. Ptoiemy^describes it as 
having Paropamisus, Aracbosia, and Gedrosia 
bordering on Persia, upon the west j mount Imaus, 
the same as the Himalaya mountains, oh die 
north; the Gafiges, and those countries in the 
viemitjr of that river, to the east; and the Indian 
ocean to the south. are infomiedfby ilrrian, 
that at tins period the Hindoos had no slaves 
among tliem, which, if true, shows that their no¬ 
tions of [ibeiiy have undergone a material change; 
for in our days there are slaves in sev^cral parts of 
the country recognised by their code of laws. 
They erected no monuments in honour of the 
dead j which is generally the case still, wdth some 
exceptions. .All tlie historians of Alexander's 
campaign in India divide the Hindoos into seven 
classes or castes i hut it appears that either the 
Brahmanical institution was afterwards revised, or 
tliat these accurate writers mixed up some of die 
civil departments of government with the general 
div ision \ for the arrangement does not correspond 
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’With the modern inMitution according as we find it 
established o’l^er the whole country* 

It was very easy for au(hors^ in other respects 
entitled to perfect cr^t, to fall into error on tliis 
intricate subject j for they were but a short time in 
the country', and receded tJieir information tlirough 
interpreters, who were perhaps not well acquainted 
with the language of India. It ts supposed that 
the classification waa described rather from observ¬ 
ation, than fr 5 m accurate inquiiy into tlie Brah- 
manical instif&tion; for, under the name everseers^ 
a dis t in ct caste is mentioned as one of tiie seven. 
These officers were appointed by the Maha Rajah, 
or emperor, as private mquisitors*mto the conduct 
ot magistrates, and all men jmvested witli po’i^cr. 
Their duty was daily to senu a written rcjiort to 
court of what they saiv and heard. The reput¬ 
ation of these overseers w as so high for sinceritv, 
probity, and patriotism, that we are told not one 
of them was ever accused of telling an imtrutlu 
Perhaps these disinterested officers were of the 
Braliman caste, wiiich was then, as it is still, dirided 
into the sacerdotal, ascetic, and lay orders. If 
these three ordera were classed separately as castes 
with Khetris, Vyasees, Sooders, and Pariars, the 
seven edasses of the antienta would agree witli the 
present distnbudon. Nothing gives 113 a more ad¬ 
vantageous opinion of the government and civil 
policy in India at that period, than the estabiish- 
ment ol' such officers. Indeed the Mogul emjie- 
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rors were so weiJ convinced of the superior cL\ilis- 
ntioii of the HiudooSi tiiiit they grAiinally fell into 
their system of government i nnd we find, in mo¬ 
dem dmes, tiiat overseers and public news-writers 



in order to conimuDicate tlaily to court tlie result 
of their observations. 

The interesting particnlarB recorded respecting 
die Brahmans, and tlie costume of the Hindoos, 
at tliat early period show, that allhottgh there is still 
a strong general resemblance, yet^^that material 
changes have been intrpducetl. Many of the 
Braliinans may yet be seen, in India, quite ab¬ 
stracted from the things of this world; but tlie 
present dress of ^ Hindoos contbrms a good 
deal to that mixea costume iiitroducetl by the 
Mohammedans. 

Some ol“ the Brahmans witli whom ^Uexander 
conversed, by meaiiM of an interpreter, boldly 
answered liini Majesty, tJiat tlie only ditlerence be¬ 
tween Idui and tJiem was, to restlessness and am¬ 
bition. “ You," said they, “ like us, will die at 
last, and posses no more space tlian any other 
mortal i** * *' They were held in grbat veneration 
by the people, and as at present w^ere the deposi¬ 
tories of science, devoting tiieir time to the study 
of astronomy, and pretended divtoation. Their 
sentimenta respeettog the creation, the majesty of 


* Vidf Anciem HiKory^huLia. 
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God, and the elements or principles of all things, 
did not much surprise the Greeks j and, according 
to Strabo, were not veiy different from their own ; 
but the austerities o^ the naked G^Tnnosophists, 
and their wonderful patience, are recorded witli all 
that exaggeration which surprise occasiops. Some 
of them continued whole days standing in the 
same position, with their faces exposed to the rays 
of the sun, and held it glorious to bum tliemselves 
alive on the ^proach of old age, or sickness; 
deeming it beneath the dignity of a man to permit 
death to surprise him. But others looked upon 
suicide as an act of cowardice, and considered it 
honourable to bear all things, an^ run the course 
assigned by God. Thus, evejjj^t that early period, 
we perceive conflicting opinions among tliese sages. 
But in many respects their resemblance to the 
Brahmans of modem time is strong. Their food 
was roots and water : — they held the doctrine of 
transmigration, as at present. However, it is a 
singular circuinstance,^iat no mentic 5 iA*'made of 
any monstrous images in their temples, or of any 
thing very repugnant to the Grecian idolatry, 
which is a strong proof that the Brahmanical fabric 
was essentially similar to the general worship of 
the western world. 

Nearly all the authentic iifformation which the 
ancients possessed respecting India, was received 
from the historians of Alexander, and from the 
memoirs of M^asthenes, who was for several years 
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ambassador at Palibothra, in the court of Sandra- 
cottas, maha rajah of Hindostan. But a stronger 
proof of the undefined notion which tlie Greeks 
had of the east, and also ^ the inaccuracy and 
paucity of Hindoo records, is, tliat the most 
learned mpdems cannot agree as to the situation of 
tliat ancient capital; although there is nothing 
more certain than the high ci\'ilisatiou of the 
country at that time; fine roads, with shady trees 
planted on each side, being numyous, and tlie^ 
most regular system of police estabu^ed through¬ 
out the empire. 

When the Romans became possessed of Egj’pt, 
tlie pearls, diamonds, and silks of the east, flowed 
to them almost e:y^isively. It is probable tliat 
the trade of India was the great attraction which 
drew tlieir arms thither; for such was the rage for 
silk in Rome, tliat it sold for its weight in gold. 
Tlie aWdity of the ladies for ornaments was so 
great, that a pearl from Ceylon, given by Julius 
Caesar to l^^ilia, was w<^i 48,457/., and Cleo¬ 
patra’s ear-rings vrere valued at 161,458/. Upon 
the decline of the Romans, the trade of India was 
divided between the Greek emperors of Constan¬ 
tinople, and the Persians. The eggs of the silk¬ 
worm were brought from China by two Persian 
monks, and the m<^e of procuring that \*aluable 
commodity, by rearing these insects, became known 
to Europe. But when the doctrines of Mohammed 
b^an to be propagated by the sword of conquest. 
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all communication Irom Christian countries was 
interrupted, and trade passed oiiJj through the 
Arabiiins, from the sixtli to the thirteenth centuiT. 
Tliis enriching comnicrce excited tlie nbnost rival- 
ship among the commercial states of Europe. It 
at length became centred in Venice j ^ut an ac¬ 
count which the adventurous Marco Polo ptibiisbed 
of Cliina, through which he had travelled, exciting 
the speculation of Columbus respecting a western 
p:issage to the East Indies, led to the discoyet^' oP 
America, and also to the voijuge round tlie Ca^ve 
of Good Hope by asco de Gama, ThLs 'traus* 
ferred the commerce of Hindostan to the Portu^ 
guese, and laid the foundation of their future 
Ijower, 

About tlie year of our Lorf one thousand, tlie 
Mohammedans commenced their cl^atmcdve irrup¬ 
tions into the province of Hindostaj», A, D. 1011, 
Mahmood of Ghizni penetrated so far as Indraput, 
now Delhi, and conquerec^ the rajalt of that place- 
tie was at that rime poly made tribfttai^ to the 
Ai^ian sovereigns; but hi 1193 ,CuUul> ud Deen, 
the slave of Maliomed Ghori, detlironed the Hindoo 
prince of that place, and commenced the dynasty 
which rgignedi till subverted by Gengis Khan, 
Tamerlane took and pillaged Delhi in 1398, and 
partially subdued various pom oi“ India j but it 
was not till 15^25 that Sultan Baber firmly esta¬ 
blished tlie Mogul empire, which was consolidated 
by his son Acber, w ho died at Agra in ifiuj, ieaw 
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ing a great name behind. He is esteeined as a 
most magnificent prince. His vizier, A bid Fazel, 
author of the Ayeen Acber)', \i*as murdered by 
banditti in the 47tli yefir of his age. In the reign 
of Acber's successor, Jehangeer, Sir lliomas Roe 
was .sent tip India, as the first English ambassador, 
and resided some time at his court in 1G15. From 
1678 to 1707 , the famoiLs Aurengzebe had been 
absent from Delhi, effecting the conquest of tlie 
Deccan, which had nev’er been completely sub- 
dura ; and this lohg absence from his capital, laid 
the foundation for the decline of the Mogul em¬ 
pire. Major Rennel says it attained its full mea¬ 
sure of extent in his reign. From this time 
forward, the court became a prey to faction, and 
several of Aurengzel^’s successors were murdered. 
In this confusion the Mahrattas who had been 
driven to the mountains of'Hhe Deccan, became 
jmwerful, and in 1735 they burned the suburbs of 
Delhi. The viceroys of provinces also, taking ad- 
vantage^f fhe weakness which they perceived in 
the government, established separate kingdoms for 
themselves, lu 1738 the Nizam of the Deccan 
called in the Persians under Nadir Shah, who en¬ 
tered Delhi, and demanded thirty millions^sterling 
for its ransom. The emperor, M^omed Shah, 
being unable to paf this vast sum, the city was 
giv'en up to plunder. It is said 100,000 of its in¬ 
habitants w'ere massacred, and xixty-two millions 
sterling of booty collected. During this horrible 
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scene, which happened in March, 1739, Nadir 
Shah sat at the Roshun ud Dowlah mosque, to l>c- 
hold the butcher>\ lii 1747 the Carnatic and 
Bengal had been formed oiEo independencies as 
well as the Deccan, The RoliILIas, a rnoniitainous 
race of native warriors, had re-established them¬ 
selves w'itbin eighty miles of Delhi/ and soon after 
die wjiole empire was apiit into as many petty 
states as cotdd assert their rights by the aw^orJ, 
Anarchy now reigned in?"Delhi; one emperor was 
deposed, or murdered, after another, till die acces¬ 
sion of Shah Alliim in l7(Jl, who at length fled to 
the British for protection at Allalmbad, which w’as 
taken by the army under Sir Robert Fletcher hi 
I 7 G 5 , Shall Alhim returned to Delhi in 17 / 1 , 
where lie w'as blinded with a ^diigger by Gliolanm 
Kaudir. This cmel and blood-thirsty Kohilla chiefs 
after inflicting the most hcart*rending tortures on 
many of the royal family, was himself put to 
death by Scindea, tlic M||lirattii chief, hi whose 
hands Delhi continued till lii03, w^ien DowJut 
Row ScLndeiv^W'as defeated near it by Lord Lake, 
since vfhlch time the w hole powder of tJie Mogul 
has merged in the East IiTdia Company^ 

AVe l^ave not ventured to hint at the way hi 
which Hindostan may have been originally colo¬ 
nised.—The subject is of eoiirae involved in great 
obscurity, and it is easy for a sceptic to raise argu- 
ments against received opinions, grounded upon 
scriptural authority. From the Bible we ieant. 
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that the children of Noah asjilred to build a tower 
whose top might reach to heaven. It may not be 
biconsistent with the metaphorical style of the 
Scriptures to suppose; ^^at tliis is a representation 
of the divisions and feuds which separated tlie pos¬ 
terity' of Noah. Some of tJicm, no doubt, pene¬ 
trated througli'*tlic natural openings, into the fertile 
plains of Hindostan, where population, lefl^to its 
OW'D prodigious increase, would soon replenish tlie 
east,*^ Indeed, the rescatohes of orientalists into 
th# n^ths of Sanscrit lore, lead to the belltef, tliat 
it was the antediluvian language of Noalfs ances¬ 
tors ; for its ramifications have ^?cen found to per¬ 
vade every tongue spoken on the globe, from tlie 
regions of China to the wilds of America. 

It appears, from tjie experience of mankind, that 
civilisation advances much more rapidly in an 
island of small extent, tliaji^u a continent, where 
men are at liberty to choose that savage freedom, 
w'htch is dear to uncuJd^ted human ruiture. Tlie 
early lUnd^bs, thtitdlpre, in all probability, ex¬ 
tended tliemselves over the face of i^i 

the course of a few' generations lost all recollec¬ 
tion of their origin and tlie institutions of their 
forefathers. Foilowdog the dictates of^ instinct 
and terrified imagination, they, like otlier bar¬ 
barians, worshipped tiiose objects which most 
readily presented themselves to tlieir hopes ’^nd 
fears. \Ve have testimony sufficient to assure us, 
that they tell into the most frightful forms of 
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idolatry, shedding tlie blood of their cluldrea in 
prolusion, to appease the supposed anger of 
revengeful and cruel ddtits. Their principal 
object of adoration was cafled Bfahma; but whe¬ 
ther this naine indicated the son, or the 3U[>posed 
first cause of all that meets tJie wondering eye of 
human intellect, is now unknown, • 

Tradition, and tJie concurring testimonies of 
pliilosophers, lead us to believe that the Hindoos 
were found in this state by some of the priests of 
the western world, who were tinctured Vith the 
laws of Mosea and the learning of Eg}T)L Per¬ 
ceiving the with which credulity may be con¬ 
verted to self-interest, a plan was devised by them 
for framing a system of government, deriving its 
origin directly from the Almighty Father of 
Creation, 

These priests, assmning the name of Brahmans, 
were received as messengers from heaven. They 
taught that Braluna had cheated all tlmiga, and di¬ 
vided men into four great classes, conlSlng of the 
natural cornm^nents which constitute a congrega- 
bon of pco^, vizs priests, warriors or nobles, 
the gentry' or middle ranks, and the lower order. 
The first were represented as liaving sprung from 
Brahma's head, the second from iiis arms, the third 
from hhi body, and the fourth from his legs. Dur¬ 
ing life, these dosses were confined to their lots * 
but they were instructed, that by strict confonnitC 
to certain rules of sanctity, a transmigration would 
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promote tJiein througli the higher ranks, tilt at 
lengdi being bom a BraJinian, they would be ab¬ 
sorbed in eternal fehcity, Ttie ambition of the 
nobles was grati^d by the exercise of pompous 
dudes of state. From them, the rajahs or kings 
were selected* who, deriving all power from the 
Brahmans,found tliatit was their interest to suppress 
the oilier orders. The ro^nug appetite of the jower 
classes for change and preterment, was also pro- 
vided/or, by the tame conferred on religious knight 
errunth', and self devotion. Opinion was concen¬ 
trated upon one point, which gives a peculiar fea- 
. ture to the Bralimanical inst^udon in its original 
form. It was madc-tlie business of eveiy* man to 
keep him down, w ho was dow n. But, tliat it w as 
at first extremely simple in its constrirctioii, cannot 
be doubted. All the seeming inconsistencies in 
the works of creation we^ accounted for by tiie 
operations of the preserWng and destroying powers, 
which wer^guredas B^imas, brothers tinder the 
names of ’\llhnu and Se^va, who became, in time, 
the great objects of adoration, ^ 

As civlhsation advanced, tlie machine of govern- 
ment became more complicated. He visions were 
tomid nccessai^', and these w ere eflecte*! by j>riests, 
w ho, under the title of inenmadons of one of the 
great deities, held an all-pow'erihl influence over 
opinion, Tfie Vedas and Purannas were thus pro¬ 
duced as tiie iustmetions of' God, and ignorance 
was called in as an auxiliary' to power. Death W'as * 
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the punishment inflicted upon tlie man of low caste, 
who presumed to read the scriptures 5 boiling lead 
was poured into his ears, if he opened them to tlie 
voice of his maker; and ins were seated witli 
burning wax, for directing ihtm towards the re¬ 
cords of bis faith* 

If, however, he w-as kept in darkness, he was 
welJ supplied with tlie means of subsistence*, for 
w'hich implicit obedience and ready faitii were re- 
ttuired. Menu framed his code of laws, which are 
in some respects admirable, and various commen¬ 
taries upon the \ edas in a great measure siiper^ded 
their simple doctrine^ substituting a most complicat¬ 
ed and bewildering sj'stem of church government 
in their stead as ever proceeded from human inge- 
niiit)'* 

There is every reason to believe^ that originally 
the worship of Brafyna did not differ ni|^rially 
from that of Zoroaster's followers, or of the dis* 
ciples of Eudha; and tfiat the disgus^g images of 
beasts and monsters were then unknown, which at 
present sho^ the sight in eveiy part of India, 
Suiya, or th^Sun, was the great object of worship 
in Hindustan, in early times. 1 have seen his 
image; tliat of a w'ell shaped man, i^a moat anci^t 
temple in the fortress of Kantkote, in the province 
of Cutch. He holds a sun in each hand, and has 
behind him four dimmutive attendants, with instru* 
ments something like tridents. 


• Vide Addend!, XXXL 
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Indeed the gross deviations from the simplicity 
of tlie BraJimonical institfitian occaAiotted several 
Successful attempts at reforntatioii* In an age -so 
early as to bafHi^^he researdi of antiquarians, 
Budha apostatised^^ and, denying the divine origin 
of die Vedas, began to worsliip God under the 
figure of a circle^ It does not appear, however, 
that the followers of Budlm ever became very 
Dumcrous in Hindostan ; but m all the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, that faith soon superseded ancient 
idolatry, and still holds its ground, having the great 
Lama’ of Tibet lor its bead. The Budhists are 
not divided into castes at pre]|ent, except on the 
island of Ceylon, where it is said * they still adhere 
to the Brahmanical classification, with merely the 
difference of placing the warriors before the priests. 
In the relbnnation of Budha, the discipline of 
Brahm^^ was nuidi rebxet^ ^aud a considerable 
latitude given in the use of fcKwl j but the founder 
of Jainism tJie care of ammjil life one of his 

most particular injunctions ; establishing it as the 
divine will, that nothing should he depm ed by man 
of existence, and teaching that the woHd never was 
created. Their ideas of time are, therefore, tiie most 
cofbplex that be conceivecLt They of^r no 
kind of sacrifices tn their religious rites, which are 
simple ceremonies conducted by tlieir priests in two 
sorts of temples. One is covered, and much like 

" t’ldc Lord Traireli. lo lod/A 

f Vide AppGodJK, note 7, 
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die Hindoo pagoda j die odier Is open above, hav¬ 
ing mereJy a high walJ round coJoasean statues of 
much respected men; such as are to be seen at 
Kurcui, in the province of Canara, and at Baligole, 
in My sore. The Jains believe notliing but wl.at 
they can perceive; and the only objects they 
worship are tlie deified spirits of holy men, who 
are represented in a state of divine abstractioni in 
tlieir temples, on alters of white marble. I hatte 
seen several of these temples in Guzerat; and the 
following is a brief description of one. 

'file images were of white raarUe coarsely 
sculptured, but with tolerable proportion. There 
were ten of tliem seated on an altar; all exactly in 
the same posture. The centre one, on an upper 
pedestal, was larger tlian life, to which the others 
bore an exact resemblance, though dfflerent m size. 
These idols were situated in the temple^:-under a 
great pyramid, to which yon enter by first going 
up a fine flight of steps, and passing through two 
circular, or rather octagon, apaitments, over which 
there are 4rge domes. The first impression is that 
you stand lietbre representations of women with 
large eare; hut on enquiry, it will be Ibnnd, they 
are all intended for men, and that the form is 
merely femiaine, to shew the superior beauty a 
spirit acquires translbrmadon Irom flesh. 

It IS impossible to describe the solemn grandeur 
of the sanctum sanctorum, in which the idols are 
placed, whet, lighted up with large brass chande- 
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liers, irvith att^oilant priests, wliilc tlie great hal3 
in the centre, as well aa the two wings and the 
vestibule, are crowded with worshippers, who go 
througli a number of salutations, prostration^ and 
ceremonies. I was permitted to go dose up to the 
images, upon leaving my boots under tlie great 
dome ; and certainly, amidst all tliat aunounded 
me, i felt a considerable d^ree of awe and respect. 

Indeed a man of sensibility, in the presence of 
even marble statues, that represent a state of meutd 
abstraction, in which t!ie Hindoos conceive there 
is real periection, or the likeness of God, feels an 
elevation of sentiment towards the great Cneahar, 
who has 90 visibly revealed himftelC in every atom, 
that meets human optics, and yet lies so completely 
veiled with his own magnibcence, as to be seen 
by difierent imaginations in a vast variety of par- 
ticular ibrms. Such a man, so situated, is apt to 
be impressed with the Brahmanicaj idea, that oil 
forms of'natural adoration must be pleasing to Go4> 
and, while he pities the delusion of mortal intxizi- 
sistencies, he will enlarge the sphere of his clmrity^ 
and believe tliat a pure heart, under auy mode of 
faith, will meet uitlt favour in tire sight of' the 
Almighty* 

That Jain worship was a reforjiualioii.ii] Brahman¬ 
ism cannot be doubled* Any one will admit its 
pretensiona to s^upeiior purity, vrho compares tiie 
simple fonns of it to the complicated si stem of 
Hindooism, and tlie monstrous Bie 

L ^ 
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BrahmanicaJ paotheoii displays, many of which aro 
too shocking for delicacy to describe* It would 
be uninteresting to exliibit such monsters ; and it 
seems only necessary to observe^ that they are ol> 
viously creations of grossness and ignorance, wliicli 
have crept into Brahmanisni in its day of degener¬ 
acy; for originally there is nothing very repugnant 
lo human reason in its construction* Even in 
some of its incarnations, particularly that of 
Chrishna, there is a remote resemblance to the 
history of oiir Sariour* 

The last attempt, made by u native of India, to 
substitute a new form of worship in Hindustan in 
room of the Brahmanlcal institution, was made by 
Nanac, the founder of the Seiks, towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century. He was bom at 
a village called Tulwandy, in the province of La¬ 
hore* His great success in converting the Hindoos 
to pure Deism, proves that they may be roused by 
persuasion alone to change their religion, and 
imbibe principles of enthusiastic republicanism, with 
more ease than is generally supposed* The Seiks, 
or disciples of Nanac, are now very numerous, and 
besides nearly the whole province of Lahore, they 
have the Punjab, part of Mooltan, and the greatest 
share of the cqpntry between the Jumna and the 
Sutleje, Their converts are permitted to retain 
the manners and customs of their castes, in a great 
measure- TJie cer mony of initiation is a solemn 
oath, to devote themsel ves to the use of the swm-d 
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in defence of the state. Their priests are called 
Immortals, and preside at a gi:eat assembly, which 
meets, in prosperous times, at Amritsar, where 
the chiefs, having taken a sort of sacrament, by 
eating together of consecrated cake, transact the 
business of the government, which is a theocracy ; 
but this invisibility has induced each chief to con¬ 
stitute himself the head of the state, and, there¬ 
fore, tlie Seiks are weakened by internal di\isions, 
and constant struggles for power. 

In Hindostan it is belicv'ed that the world has 
existed for 7»205,000* years, which period is di¬ 
vided into four ages, that bear names conveying 
tlie same ideas as the golden, silver, brass, and 
iron times of classical notoriety. The present is 
called the black age, and about 395|000 years of 
it remain. 

Havuig thus briefly run over tlie general history 
of India, we shall next proceed to describe the dis¬ 
coveries and conquests of tlie Portuguese, and other 
European states in the East, w hich portion of this 
w'ork, w*e fondly hope, will be found pregnant with 
entertainment and utility. 


* Vide Appendix, note 8. 


CHAPTER II. 


■fTtP t>tSCi>Vl£JtrES AWU CONQUESTS OF THE FOltTD- 
CTTESE m fNOlA- 

Awer the extinction of commerce and literature 
in it was long a prevailing ppimon that 

the certtrai regions of the tonid lone were unin¬ 
habitable, from the burning nature of the sun's 
rays^ The intercourse of tlie Arabians with Spain 
and Portugal gradUiillY removed this prgudice. 
T\''ritiiigs of antifjuity, saved from the destructive 
de\'a;stations of ignorance, imparted new ideas re¬ 
specting geography; mariners became bold, with 
tli^acompass fbr tlteir pilot; and Henry, son of 
Jtjin the First, kmg of Portugal, caused those seas 
to,be explored in which Diodorus Siailus had 
placed the tslaiid of Atolantis ^ under his direc¬ 
tion, in the year 1419, Madeira was tlLscovcred, 
which some learned men have considered as the 
remains of it; for Plato, in one of his dialogues, 
says that this once extensive region sunk into tlie 
sea, and disap|pared in an instant Tliere are 
men every’ wheft, whose ardent spirits will always 
push forward if supported by hope. Under the 
terrible exg^tion of Ming perhaps burned to 
a cinder, the Portuguese navigators adventured: 
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and coasting along the western shores of Africa, at 
lengtli doubled its soutliem extremity, whicli was 
then called the Cape of Stormsbut John the 
Second, tbreseein^ vast consequences from this 
discovery, named it the Ca|)e of Good Hope. 
Animated by tlie success of Columbus in 149^^ 
and in pursuance of that grand object, by which a 
new w’orld had been found, the discovery of a pas¬ 
sage by sea to India, Vasco de Gama was furnished 
by King Emanuel with four ships, and doubling 
the Cape iit*1497f reached the Malabar cotst'after 
a voyage of thirteen months. 

In all successful undertakings tliere is a concur¬ 
rence of favouring circumstances. At Melinda, 
situated on the eastern coast of Africa, which wras 
then a place of considerable trade, Gama received 
most valuable information respecting the state of 
India. Among tliose w’lio crowded to see the 
interesting strangers from Europe, he discovelsd 
a Moor of Tunis, w'ho understood tiie Portuguese 
language. He was intimately acquainted with* the 
adairs of India, and disposed to be a tirm fHend to 
the Portuguese. Under his guidance, Gama shaped 
liis course for Calicut, the capital of the Zamorin, 
where he was received with all that fond hope 
which admiration excites. Throimh his intelligent 
interpreter the Moor, he was enabled to communi¬ 
cate with the natives, and being at lengtii intro¬ 
duced to tlie emperor, w’.Jio was here stvled as be¬ 
fore mentioned, he made* a fuvourahfe impression 
♦ L 4 
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on that sovereign, and obtained tlie promise of 
^vours and privileges for his countn'. 

Gama was conducted to the palace witli great 
pomp and ceremony, through an extensive, rich, 
and populous city. Wonder was on tip-toe; and 
such multitudes pressed upon the numerous guards, 
pnlancjuins, bands of music, and dancers around, 
tliat several persons were crushed to death. He 
w’as welcomed at the palace by the chief courtiers ; 
and tlie h^h priest of the Brahmans, taking him 
by thfe baiid, led the way through ni^hy spacious 
apartments guarded by centinels, into a magnificent 
hall of audience. The i^-alls and floors were covered 
with rich tapestry, and silk carpets embroidered 
with gold. Here the Zamorin was seated on a 
low throne, surrounded by his nobles, who sat - 
likewise on artificially decorated elevations, rising 
one above anotiier. The Zamorin’s dress was of 
fine cloth of gold, most curiously flowered, and 
Momed with diamonds of great value. He wore 
sparkling pendants of precious stones in his ears, 
and a sort of crown covered with pearls and rich 
gems on liLs head. His bare feet were decorated 
with costly rings, and his neck and fingers glittered 
with the wealth of Golconda. Gama presented the 
rich gifts which had been sent by King Emanuel, 
with a letter; Jnd, in an appropriate speech, in¬ 
formed his majesty that his master, moved by the 
renown of greatnes^^vould have attended to 
ofler his affectionate resp?^ in person, had not the 
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vast distance proved an invincible obstacle. The 
Zamorii) replied—** I have no doubt'ot tlie ixiendly 
intentions of my brother Emanuel, i^ing ot Portu¬ 
gal, liaving convincing proofs before my eyes, in 
the honour of this splendid Jegation ; and 1 am 
willing to enter into strict league and junity, with 
all the benefits of free commerce." llich per¬ 
fumes were then presented, with a pnepamtion of 
betel and areca nut, in golden vessels, while a 
return of presents was introduced, bon^ by attend¬ 
ants on silver trays. * # ^ 

The Arabian and Moorish merchants, dreading 
the consequences of tins treaty', conspired to destroy 
it in the huiL Portunately, at the critical tnoment, 
Gama received, througli the instrumentality of his 
iaitliful Jloor of Tunis, such iiilbrmaiion as en¬ 
abled him to bailie the dark designs of his enemies; 
but such w'Sts his personal danger, tJiat apprehen¬ 
sive of his detention on shore, and of the destruc¬ 
tion of his companions by the Zamoriu, whose 
jealousy and f?ar had been artfully roused, he 
directed his brother, who w'as on boaftt in the 
event of his imprisonment or deatli, to set sail im¬ 
mediately, and inform the king of the particulars 
of the voyage, instead of coming to hb assistance, 
or seeking vengeance* 

What a noble instance of ih# magnanimity of 
man I Regardless of himseUv Gama thought only 

* Vide AddendiL, XXXU. 
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of forwarding the interests of others. Yet, in 
doing so, he secured, witliout aiming at it, fame 
with posterity, the second dearest object to every 
elevated mind. »So true it Ls, tliat virtue rewards 
her foUowers with honour* here and hereafter, 
while >106 repays devotion witli oblivion and 
torture, deceiving in agency, and giving the em« 
brace ot despair where hope was courted. 

Gama, however, got privately on board; and„ 
like a man of talent, zealous to serve liis country, 
instead <^1’ ^openly charging the ZamdRn with a 
coni^iracy against his life, he, by a most insinuating 
letter, roused his majesty’s jealousies and fears re¬ 
specting the Moors and Arabians, and convinced 
him of the great advantages which would arise from 
cultivating the friendship of the king of Portugal. 
Stimulated by imaginary prospects of gain and 
power, tlie artiul Asiatic prince sought to heal the 
breach, by promising to punish the Moors and 
Arabians, who had deceived him by false repre¬ 
sentations. In a letter to kin^ Emanuel, he 
assured Him, that the arrival of Ids admiral and 
fleet liad aflbrded him high satisfaction. “ The 
same sentiments I sliall always clferish,*.’ said he, 
“ provided your subjects regulate tliemselves so as 
not to give any occasion of disturbance here, and 
that the treaty f have entered into with your 
majesty may not prejudice my ainicahle correspond¬ 
ence with all^tlier natioig^” Upon which Gama 
sailed for Eiuope, and li^d to see the glorious 
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result of his success, not having paid the debt of 
nature till 15i!4. 

The Portuguese were at first surprised into a 
reverence for the Hindoo idols, seeing them only 
in the obscurity of the great temples at Calicut, and 
at the awfiiPdistance permitted by the Brahmans. 
Ferdinand Lopes de Castanheda in his historj' says, 
that they fell down and w’orshipped the images, 

. 4Vom finding the ceremonies of idolatiy* so much 
like their own superstitions. But the priests and 
enthiisiastfKf the Catholic faith soon 0 Dsec\’dd such 
horrible differences, that all the national energies of 
Portugal were roused, by not only the motives of 
gain and the extension of empire, but by the zeal 
of conversion. 

Inspired by the Pope w’ith all the folly of con¬ 
quest, and put in possession of the coasts of India 
by the benediction of the church, thirteen vessels 
soon sailed from Lisbon, under the command of 
Alvare^ Cabral. Like the memory of Columbus, that 
of Gama is stain^ by having carried away with him 
of the natives of India. They were, of course, 
treated with all possible attention, and upon their 
return made m^ favourable reports to their coun- 
tr>*men on the power of the^Portuguesc nation. 
But this invasion of human riglit, and the impres¬ 
sion made on the Zamorin by the private represent¬ 
ations of the Moors and Arabians, caused Cabral 
to find a very cool rec^tion, and fi|^y of his men 
were massacred. In return he sunk the vessels in 
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the harbour which belonged to the instigators of 
tliis trcacher}’’, and cannonaded the town. 

Hostilities having thus commenced, Cabral ibund 
many ot the native princes along the coast ready 
to join him in despoiling tlie Zaniorin of power and 
territory, anxious to free themselves from bondage 
and tribute, and too blind to perceive that they 
were only, like the fTsh in tlie fable, getting off the 
gridiqpn into the fire. In this way, from first 
establishing^ themselves at Cochin, and building 
forts in different places, they soon got ^^ssession of 
nearly all the trade of tlie whole eastern shores; 
for under the wise and gallant conduct of Alphonso 
Albuquerque, they were every where victorious. 

The courage and conduct of tlie Portuguese on 
their arrival in India were admirable. It has oc¬ 
curred to my understanding that there is some¬ 
thing in adventure to India peculiarly rousing. The 
energies of the various nations that have made con¬ 
quests in die east liave been mostpow'erlully excited 
for some time, and dien lulled infS a calm wliich 
ietl to tife grave ; philosophically indicating tliat, 
like the tempest of Hindostau,the human mind there 
is roused by nature to expend iiself at once, and 
dien to retire into long repose ; but unlike the un- 
knbwn property,^Tuch gives to the monsoon, as 
well as the face of the globe, periodical undiminished 
force and resuscitated youth, it is unable to recover 
the spring of action. This curious phenomenon is 
exemplified in the history of the Hindoos, Mo- 
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hammedans, Portuguese, Dutch, and French ; it 
remains to be pointed out by the finger of time, 
wliether or not the course will be progressive in 
application toPthc English settlements. The same 
law has operated invariably on individuals who 
settle or serve in India. For some years they are 
the most active men in the world ; but a premature 
imbecility follows, w hich, if tliey remain too long 
in the country, they never recover. > 

Fertile in genius, resource, and ability, Albu¬ 
querque aii^fed at empire for his countiy' over the 
cast. His first object w^as to establbh a capital, in 
a situation easily defended, and w'ith the advantage 
of a good port for ships. After an attentive sur\’ey, 
therefore, of tlie coast of Malabar, he fixed upon 
tlie island of Goa, admirably and centrically placed. 
The approach -to this harbour, one of tJie finest in 
the world, is defended by the two fortified peninsulas 
of Salsette ^ml Barda. Rendered beautiful by the 
hand of natur^ the island, wdue/i is about thirty 
miles in circumference, presents a most interesting 
variety of hill and dale, with the blue ghauts 
towering • to the clouds on one side, and the 
cool ocean bathing the other; while a varietjf of 
natural.canals, formed by a fijyg river, which flows 
from the mountains, gives cheerAl diversity to die 
scene, also pleasingly varied by w ild woods, green 
meadows, villas, pagodas, cottages, and churches, it 
belonged at that time to the extensive kingdom of 
Vijaya-nagar, but Adul Khan, the governor, was 
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in rebellion against his sovereign, and during his 
absence on an ambitious project, Albuquerque sailed 
into the harbour, and took the fort b)i^storm. 

He was not at this time, howevei^able to retain 
it, for Adul Khan returned rapidly, with a vast 
anny, and the Portnguese had to retreat to their 
ships, being sorely pressed by famine, and disap. 
pointed in recei\'ing*5UCCour from Cocliin. 

Albuquerque had entered the city of Goa 
triumphantly on horseback, under tlie acclamations 
of the people, who were very w’illin^ to change 
masters; a Dominican carrying an ensign with 
the cross in it, and another the keys of the fort 
before him ; but lie had to quit it in the darkness 
of night, being attacked not only by Adul Khan’s 
whole army, but the treacherous citizens. When 
on board his ships, his men were reduced to the 
greatest misery for want of water and provisions. 
In working down from the island along the wind¬ 
ings of the river, he w^as attacked constantly by the 
enemy, who had possession of the^'o forts situated 
on the ^ints which defend the harbour. Batteries 
blazed upon him during the day, while his men 
were dying of thirst and hunger, having had only 
dead horses and ra^ with the fish of the ^ver, for 
some days before tneir retreat. In this exigency 
.Albuquerque determined upon a most desperate 
thing. The event proved, that in extredHties the 
boldest undertakings are often the best. Landu^ 
about dOO men, in the dead of night, he suddenly 
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scaled the two forts, where he found the p^arrisons 
entirely off thdir guard, as he expected, put them 
to deatii, carried away their cannon, and made 
himself mas^ of their ammunition and pro¬ 
visions. 

A short time after, being reinfoi'ced by the 
arrival of a fleet from Euro^, he attacked Adul 
Khan, conquered his army under the walls of Goa, 
and took the city by storm, when a vast slaughter 
of the inhabitants ensued. This hap{>ened on the 
^25th November, 1510, since which time it has 
continued under the controid of tlie Portuguese. 
To re{)eople die city, Albuquerque ordered all his 
young officers and soldiers to-^ke native wives, 
who were baptised, and forcibly converted to 
Christianity. 

Like the rape of die Sabines, this >ioIaUcHi of 
human rights increased the good fortune of the 
Portuguese. — The natives on the island and 
condnent, pardcularly the women, obsei^ing the 
happy state of tlie I ndo-Portuguese matrons, came 
in thousands to be baptised, and soon formed a 
vast Chrisdan society. In 1548, the convent of 
Dominicans was erected; and in four years* time 
17»^290Indians were baptise<^ The Jesuits and 
Franciscans converted, during the^ife of St Francis 
Xa>’erius, in the east upwards of five millions of 
souls, and erecteil so many churches, that there is 
is now scarcely a pagoda to be seen in the vicinity 
of their stadons, but the cross peeps from every 
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sliade in whose gloomy recesses the mysteries of 
idolatry once prevailed. 

Alost 'wonderful things are related^y John do 
Lucena and Darnel BarthoLi of tins eminent saint, 
whose piety, aeal, and charity made an impression 
upon the natives so favourable to Cliristianit)'', tliat 
the hoirors of tJve intjuisition were scarcely suffi¬ 
cient to remove it, % is deatli liappened in 1552, 
in China, cx:caaioned by fever, alter having spent 
eleven years in various parts of tlie east, ttia 
body was placed lii,a coffin filled with quick-limCj 
tliat iiis bones might be transported to Goa, when 
the flesh was consumed. After some time 'it was 
still found fresh %id sweet, unchanged in colour, 
and havuig tlie placid smile and lively appea^ce 
of life, riie coflin, however, Vas deposited, in the 
earth at Manilla, till an opportunity occurred ol 
sending It round to xMalabarj but five montlis 
afterwards a travelling Jesuit, being desirous of 
seeing its state, found the*whole in perfect pre^rv- 
ation. Didacus Pereria, therefore, pronouncing it 
miraculous, had a magnificent coffin, adorned w'itli 
gold and silk, made for the body, and the saint 
arrived at Goa surrounded by the emblems of njor. 
Ulityv but wjtli all tiic^appearajice of' ^oyinir a 
tranquU sleep. The viceroy, accompaniS by the 
whole city, and a great part of the coStinent, went 
out to meet the procession with incrediblP demon 
stations of respect j joy, that his body had arrived 
^nongst them, and sorrow, that thev should be 
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no more clieered by his heavenly exhortations. 
The coffin was deposited in the chapel of St, Paid, 
where thousands of the natives embraced the un¬ 
corrupted body, laying their beards upon it, bath¬ 
ing it with their tears^ and cbampoipg or rubbing 
it witli their hands, in the hope of rousing the 
almost speaking clay to life. All tongues spoke 
loudly in praise of his uncommon zeal, piety, cha¬ 
rity, mildness, dangers encountered* chastity, tem¬ 
perance, fasts, prayers, miracles, constancy, pru¬ 
dence ; and the Jesuits were so apprehensive that 
his body would be rubbed away, or carried off 
piecemeal, that the coffin was surrounded by an 
iron ^isade. ^ 

TJiese particulars are given merely for enter¬ 
tainment, not on account of any veneration for 
superstition. It w*as easy for the Jesuits to em¬ 
balm tlie body of Xaverius, and to impose on the 
credulity of fanaticism; but the wdiole relation, 
taken as biographical fact, establishes the high 
value set upon the character of this worthy man; 
and that his acts of benevolence in the service of 
his fellow-creatures, together with his fidelity to 
God, were no fictions. But to place him at the 
bar of judgment, it is only^ecessary to quote a few 
of hb s^ntunents from an address he made to hia 
fnends* in reply to their affectionate remonstrances 
against fis departure for Japan an^China, on ac¬ 
count of the dangers atten ding the voyage. 
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. 1 am s^irprised tiiat ye who dedicate your 

liv’cs to the praise of God^s power and mercy 
.sliDuld fear for my [jerson. Hsive you forgotten 
-that lie is the supreme governor of *the universe, 
and tJiat everj' tiling is ruled by his will ? As we 
see ambassadors of temporal princes, relying upon 
•their characters and the power of their inasterB, 
pass coutidetitly tli rough an enem^i'^s camp; so it 
-becomes us, tlie interpreters of the divine law', an<l 
-teachers of th&.;heatlien^ do reiv upon heavenly as¬ 
sistance, w’liich, without w^eapausi, can cairv us 
safely throiigii eartlily dangepi by sea and land, by 
.fire and sword, or by whatever inay seem to op¬ 
pose the accomjSlisinnent of Almighty will. It is 
-true, the victory Ls not always ours | but all mise^ 
lies are to be looked upon as Crisis of iaiUS^d cotj- 
-atancy, and no disappointment ought to stop a siea^ 
lous minister in attempting ev’eiy thing that may 
cmiduce to God's honour and the salvation of souls. 
If a soldier, animated by perishable fame, adven¬ 
tures his life,'—'if a manner for ♦gain leav'cs the 
shore and exposes himself to the merdless waves, 
would it not be stuunefUl for a minister Christ to 
shrink teom liazard in God's service? — Should he 
look upon every thjfjg as a trifle epmpanstm 
of the kingdom of heaven and its ii^crease? Let 
no such thoughts enter your minds fpr no consL 
.deration of pcmonal sale^ should hinder us fn>ni 
promotiiig the interests of Gcid-” ^ 
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Goa tiujSj in a short lime, became the great cen-* 
tre oi' liidiao commerce, and Calicut ceased to 
attract tlie sJiips of foreign nations. 

The Venetians, soon after die- arrival of the 
Portuguese in India, ajrpreliensive that tiie rich 
commerce of the east, whicii diey had long enjoyed, 
would be transferred from its cliarinel tlirough 
Egj^t round the Cape of Gfbod Hope, eatcited 
the Egyptians and Arabians to oppose the settle 
meat of tlte Portugiicse o;n tlie shores of JMalabar* 
Albuquerque foresaw tlie aim of this confederacy; 
and hetbre their pjrojects were ripe he made himself 
master of Socotoro, an island situated so as to com¬ 
mand the moudi of* tlie Red Steu It was taken 
possession of by Tristan D'Acunha, after the 
slaughter of all the Arabians, who defended their 
posts with undaunted courage, and refused quarter. 
Though this ialapd did not answer the purpose of 
preventing tlie Ijjgyptiaa' fleets from passing into 
the Indian seas, yet it was found valuable on ac¬ 
count of its fini^oes; and a Portuguese fleet sta^ 
tioned near It watched tiie proceedings of thear 
enemies qpd destroyed their ships and forces in 
detail. 

This was, hpwever, so expensive to the viceroy 
of India, tliat hi attempted;to seize ISuez, but the 
difficult nav^tion of tlie Rbd Sea haflied Ins abi¬ 
lities; and after w'ild speculations of his geiuus, 
respecting the practicability of turning the 'river 
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'Nile, and conquering Arabia with four hundred 
liorse, he turned his vievrs to tiic possession of^ the 
Fersian Gulf* 

At the mouth of it stands the island of Ornxus, 
which was, at tlie beginning of tlie fifteentlx cen* 
tm^, entirely a city, — for its site is a barren rock ; 
but as it became tlxe centre of trade between Per¬ 
sia and India, and*had tw'o good harbours, foreign 
merchants from all commercial countries crowded 
its streets at particular sca^wns, vvidch w'cre screened 
from the sun by awnings* In sliort, a combin¬ 
ation of lucky circumstances made it at this time 
not only die seat of imivcrid contmerce, but of 
politeness, gallantr}', and pleasure* 

Albuquerque, in his first aitempt to get possea* 
sion of tliis jmjrortaiit station, was foil^ by die 
treachery of his own captains, after he had dis. 
played consummate skill and unsinking fortitude* 
But, ujwn being reinforced froiv^ Europe, he re¬ 
sumed operations against the place, and at IcugUi 
fi^ttdy established ^le Portuguesegflau m the Per¬ 
sian empire, tile sbvereign of which ^ad the con¬ 
fidence to demand tribute frofii the ^pnqtutror ■ 
but he, producing some of the destructive imple¬ 
ments of war, told tlq* envoy tlie 

kind of tribute paid byiiLs master* ^llie ^ conduct ^ 
of .Albuquerque in attaSing Orraus,y^tli the chief 
of which he had no cause of quarrel, is another 
proof that ambitiou will not be stopped by the 
wealf barriers of justice; and the dissensions which 
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produced hLs failure, demonstrate the power which 
cunning and gold have often over genius. 

The Portuguese hcing now' tirmly established in 
the western parts of India, bv the valour and con¬ 
duct of Albuquerque and his predecessors D'Ah 
niejda and Ferdinand CautinhOi began to extend 
their settlements eastward; ^nd Albuquerque 
effected the conquest of several parts of Ceylon. 
This fine island presented many inducements to 
the \aceroyfbr his cluef settlement, but be rejected 
tliem in Javour of the Malabar coast, * 

He was* liowever, ^till debarred from full parti¬ 
cipation in the trade to Cbina by not having a set¬ 
tlement to command ^lalacca, which w'as the cen¬ 
tre of attraction for the merdiants of all nations. 
Albuqu^que longed for a ]}rete;i£t Jo aftack it; 
and the jealousy evinced by the Malays to the 
growipg^ power at' Portugal soon afforded him a 
just onbr Several of hts nien were masssacred in a 
most inliLinian manner, and thejr vicertjy soon ap¬ 
peared befo^the place, and notwithstanding des¬ 
perate dpiposition,^ucceeded in establishing a set- 
tiemftit there in 1511. Thence he sent a detach¬ 
ment to plant a colony in the Molucca islands, 
while b® r^^tumed to Malabar to consolidate the 
extensive^ conquests he ba^iaile. 

The temperate and contented inhabitants of the 
Moluccas bad lived, undisturbed by foreign inva¬ 
sion, amidst their %'olcanic rocks on sago and cocoa- 
nuts, withoul suspecting that tliey possessed a trea- 
, . 'M 3 
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sure, ■which would raise them to general notice. 
But the clove and nutmeg, unknown as spices to 
the ancients, were here discot'^red accidentally by 
the Chinese, and soon became a productive article 
of commerce. 

^ese valuable productions' render the natives 
quite independent^and, satisfied with the plenty 
which nature has provided, tJiey are averse to 
labour. The sago tree is a kind of curious palm. 
It is not, like the cocoa nut tree, common over 
India near llie sea shore, nor is it found in tlie 
interior, as that useful production is in s^me places. 
It grows to the height of tliirty feet by six in cir- 
cumference; and beneath a^tliick bark the sap is 
found which fells into sago flour. Its maturity is 
knovni fly th^loqg leaves of the tree being covered 
with white powder, and by its trunk shedding 
great nurabera of long thorns which pro^t it 
while young. Bemg cut down it is sa^JS into 
pieces, the sap is^diluted in water, and iirained 
^rough a 8ie\e^for use, either bak^ boUed, or 
formed into a delicious jelfy. ^ ^ 

T^e cocoa nut tree is, perhaps, the most ufteful 
production in nature. Of a beautiful form, it rises 
with sUtely grace, sometimes to*tlie height of 
seventy feet. Its tn^ is neaffy. straight and 
cylindrical, marked circular rings. -The wood 
is of a spongy nature, aud not \-aluabfc fpr solid 
work, the leave, are for covering hox^ 
tor umbrella,, wik tishLD|5,e(^ anOJor »Titii.g on 
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with a brass style. These leaves g^row on the top 
of the tree, and seliloni exceed twelve, but tliey 
arc very broad and long, and covered when young 
witli a net work, of which sieves are made. The 
nuts grow from thff^cen^e of tills tuft, and hang 
down in an interesting manner* between the leaves. 
Each is of an oval form, and about six inches in 
diameter; there are about six in a cluster, and 
perhaps, tlie same number of clusters on tlie tree. 
This fiiiit is covered with a thick coat, of which 
excellent ropes are made. ‘ Underneatli is a good 
sized uut,Svhicli tlie Indians form into cups, and a 
variety of us^ul tilings. The pidp is agreeable 
food, and it yields a ^reat quantity of fine oil. In 
the centre of tlic nut there is a drink of clear 
sweeti^liquor, which is both reireshing and whole¬ 
some. cutting oft* tJie bud of^ie^f tlie flowers, 
and phy ing a vessel under it, a considerable (pian* 
tity IKuice is procured eveiy liay, ol* a whitish 
colou^and aii agreeable tast^ When this sours, 
it is good vinegar; if distilledl it yields a strong 
spirit oAedArrack; aifH if builecfwitli quicklime, 
it gives tolerable sugar. This juice is called toddy, 
aui^ in a plantation the native reser\ es a number of 
trees for thiit^ and a proper pro{K>rtion for juice, 
because t^e btkls which are cut become for that 
seasop abortive. It is cii^us to see the Indians 
mouni^ thiW* trees to prune tlie buds, and replace 
tlie eauJicii jars, into which the liquid oozes. A 
string is tied to eacb auale, to prevent the feet irom 
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separating more than tlie diameter of tlie tree. 
The man who mounts first sharpens a pruning 
hook in the sand, by grinding it alternately with 
the heel of each foot It is fixed in the girtUe, 
which supports the only covering or clothing round 
the loins and an eartlien pot i.<slung on the otlier 
side. The trunk of the tree is then seized by a 
twisted cord round the wrists, and the foot cord is 
placed against one of the circular rings, by which 
the body is raised, the feet are then drawn up, and 
so on, till the top or tuft ot leaves is gained, for 
there is no impediment on the long stim of the 
tree. ^ 

Albuquerque died at Goa in 1515. He was the 
greatest of all the Portuguese. It is impossible 
while we drop^a over his faults, not to rever. 
ence his \Trtues. Long after his death the poor 
and oppressed Indians repaired to his tomb, asito 
the shrine of a gc^ to pray for fiis prqj^tion 
against tlie rapacity and injustice of his cauntr}- 
men, and their own. He was too ele\'ated and 
noble not to 1^ envied; and his k^g Hbgan to 
suspect that ambition of a disloyal nature lurked 
in a heart, that only beat for his country’s glpry, 
and honest fame. Inspired by him. and the great 
commanders, which the ^terprises in InJia form^ 
the Portuguese fearei^o odds; they fought and 
conquered one against an hundred, froih tlie Per- 
aan Gulf to the confines of China, 

His successor Lapez^ wb® was also a 
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humane and talented man, pushed the Interests of 
his country' to China, which had been contemplated 
by Albuquerque* At this period nothing was 
known in Europe of that v'ast and curioug empire, 
except from the account published by the Vene¬ 
tian traveller, Mifrco Polo* Some of his appa¬ 
rently fabulous descriptions were conhmied by re¬ 
presentations transmitted to Lisbon, Irom the 
vicero}'^ of India j and in 1318 a squadron sailed 
for Canton, conimamled by Ferdinand *4ndrada, 
having on board Thomas Perez, an ambassador 
from the king of Portugal to the emperor* He 
w as politely deceived by tlie maiidarins of Canton, 
and conducted witli great ceremony to Pekin ; and 
though he had but giigbt opportunities of seeing 
much, of the interior, yet the obser\'atlons made 
during liis journey conviucetf our autliorities of 
the antiquity, vast populadon, political economy, 
and Chilisatiim, to a very curious extent of Cbiua. 
The towns were large; tlie villages numerous, and 
beautifully situated; tlie roa<ls were in tlie most 
perfect orefer; tlie country w^ intersected by 
uavigable canals \ even the hills were cultivated to 
their summits, and irrigated by macliluery or re¬ 
servoirs j and the multitudinous inhabitants of both 
fand and waier w'ere m^d in manners, sagacious 
in aspect, and polite and jjtentlve to each otlter* 
The Clnnese goveniment did not tiien seem pre¬ 
judiced against Europeans* Perez was lavourably 
received at court; and the ports of tJie empire 
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\i'ere upon the point of Being opened, when Simon' 
Andnida, the brother of Ferdinand, appeared on 
the coasts with another squadron, and disconcerted 
the good understanding. He treated die Cliinese 
with haughty superiority; built«« fbrt,i by seizing 
forcibly part of the island of TAian, and pillaged 
the fountiy'; carrying off young girls; making 
slaves of the inhabitants, and exercising all manner 
of atrocities. Roused by indignation, die Cliinese 
attacked liim, drove his troops into die sea, made 
the ^ba&sador Perez answerable for Iiis invasion 
of right, by imprisoning him, where he di^l some 
time ^er, and banished the Portbguese from 
Chiba. 


Some years afterwards, however, permission was 
grantea for their ships to trade with the pprt of 
Sancian, and a fortunate occurrence soon gave 
tliem an establishment of their own. The island 
of Macao, situated at the entrance of X-’anton bay, 
was seized by a Ibrmiilable pirate, named Tchaiig- 
a-lao, who desolated the coasts of the empire, and 
desuoyed all tra^R wiUi Cat.tom by besieging tliat 

conduct and die strength 
ot Ids forts the mandarias called upon tlie Por- 
higuesc ships of war, then at .Sancian, for a.ssist. 

the pirwe destroyed 
and the emperor in rewiud for such signaT service 
bestowcil the island of .Macao on the I’ortugiiese' 
under certain conditions, where they btult a town 
m 13 K). This soon after led to tlieir discovery of 
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tlie rich trade to Japan, for a vessel being acci¬ 
dentally wr^ked on that '^xtraordinan^ coast, the 
sailors were hospitably treated, and upon tlieir return 
to Goa inflamed tiie authorities and missionaries 
with further desires of conquest and conversion. 

The Japanese dj^ened tJieir ports to the Portu¬ 
guese with w’illingness, and a most extensive market 
w as discovered for the productions of Europe and 
India. In retiini for wliich gold was paid, for 
Japan is a mountainous country, abounding in that 
metal, and other valuable minerals, but not so 
fertile as to supply its numerous inhabitants witli 
tlie necessaries of lile. But here we again^^e the 
bounty of Providence, and a manifestatiofi of.^the 
wish that all parts of the earth should be covered 
witli men; for places, which are apparently so 
barren as to resist tlic industry of husbandly, are 
generally found rich in hidden treasures which 
may be bartored for the superfluities of otlier coun¬ 
tries. * 

In this manner the Portuguese established tlieir 
pow’cr round all the coasts of the East, from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Japan; giving laws to tlie 
natives, and setting what price tliey plea^Hipon 
^e productions of Europe and India, having a 
complete monopoly of all the branchy of trade. 
From Japan they drew’ amiually aboiff fi(1t>,0(X)/. 
in gold, silver,.and copper; from China, the teas 
and silks that were exchanged in Europe for the 
wealth of Mexico and Peni; from the Moluccas 
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cloves and nutmegs; from Bengal, the fine maslins 
of Dacca; from Coromiindel, the various prodtic- 
tions of the Peninsula; from Ceylon and Malabar, 
the pearls precious stones and spices of tliose re- 
(^ons wth tlie ivoiy produced by the OlKihants of 
the forests and the sandal woofl which iierfumes 
the»ghauts; from Guzerat, cotton, and the dif¬ 
ferent nch manufactures of Hindostan; from the 
Persian Gulf, the wealth of that extensive kin^- 
dom; from the Red Sea, all tlie riches of its 
shores, and from the coast of Africa, the precious 
minerals of Zangucbar. Besides which they had 

^ 

AtWntiP Ocean, between Eurojie and the Cape of 
Good Hope. They had settlements thence along 
the coast ot Tunis. In short, their power was 
wonderful, and the conduct and \irtue by which 
it w;w acquired admirable. 


Bqt from this they degenerated anctliecame such 
oppressors of tlie natives, that a general conspiracy 
was formed against them by nearly all the |K)wera 
of Indi^in the reign of king Sebastian, who sent 
out Atai^ a man of consummate military’ know- 
edge, ' to reanimate expiring virtue. He and his 
lieut^aiiLs bravely repulsed the treacherous attacks 
of the ^utj|OTn in Malabar, the king of A>mbav 
m GuJframiic king of Achem at Mala)!^ the 
king of Ternate in tlie Moluccas, the Great Mogul 
at Surat, and the queen of Onorc. The noble soul 
of one man, however, could not retard tlie rapid 
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course of bis countrj ’s falling star, though he lived 
not to see it set in tlie extern ocean. Luxury, 
profligacy, corruption, and oppression, reigned at 
all tlieir settleiifents in IniUa; while the mother, 
whose bildist supplied tliera w'itli strength, fell 
under the dominion of Philip, the second king of 
Spain. On tlie downfall of Portugal, the suu of 
Holland rose, equally bright in the morning, as 
glorious nearly at noon, but tinged with a dirty 
ai|d bloody red in its short evening. 

Goa and Macao belong still to the Portuguese; 
but those monuments wliich tliey fondly hoped 
would endure for ever, are now' cnimblii^ into 
dust. Such is the perishable nature of ^ear|My 
hope! What sensitive heart has not to heave a 
sigh over tlie grave of its owm wishes! So true is 
the reflection qf tlie poet Southern, “ All things 
pass aw'ay and are no more.” But lielbre this^>ass 
from under j^ny pen, let tlie virtues and vic^ of 
the Portuguese in India lie brie{|^’ portrayed. 

* During an overwhelming attifek made by tlie 
Egyptian fleet that had passed down the Red Sea 
unexpectedly, on a small squadron under L^irence 
D*Alineyda, after a'niost determined resisAnce, his 
v^sel stnick on a flat. It was inqiossible for tlie 
otlier vijs^^'ls to get near him, for H^enus,* tlie 
Eg^'ptii^ admiral, with his native aiilAk’i6s sur> 
rounded the wreck, assailing this unfortunate ship 
on all sides. The battle continued during a whole 
day, and at night a boat was sent to bring ofl' the 
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Portuguese admiral, but he replied^“ I shall never 
leave those who have ‘been my companions in 
danger, nor d^ert this ship whilst hope or lil*e re¬ 
mains to defend and save her for my country.” 
Next morning the battle was revivedi« luid one of 
Almeyda’s tHTghs was shot aw'ay, but he ordered 
himself to be placed in a chair on the deck, and 
continued to give his orders with coolness till an¬ 
other ball carried away part of his breast and ribs, 
when he expired* The Egyptians then boar^j^^d 
the vessel, when L.aurence Catus, a serv'ant of the 
deceased admiral, who was wounded in the eye 
w’ith an arrow, and who had thrown himseli' on tlie 
body of his master, started up, and with his sword 
killed several of the assailants, while another sailor, 
named Andrew Van Portua, who had lost his right 
hand, and received a musket-ball in hb shoulder, 
fought to tlie last with his lefl, dealing destniction 
aroynd. When Almeyda’s father ^eard of his 
sonb deatli, he^d, “ It is mine to sustain his 
place,** and, brushing away the tear of mortal 
weakness, he proceeded w ith a fresh force to attack 
Hocenus, destroyed h'is whole fleet in the harbour 
of Diif, took tliat important little isl^d, and 
amazed tlie continent by his valour and humanity. 

In this engagement the brave Nonni^Vasques 
Perefia wa? killed; he passed through the-enemy’s 
batteries that lined the shore with his single ship, 
and boarded Hocenus amidst his own fleet* 

Old Almeyda did not live to see the termination 
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of his commen^d success, for having fallen into 
disgrace with king Emanuel by some misunder¬ 
standing, he was recalled, and killed at the Cape 
of Good Hope, by appointed stick haxnng been 
run throiJg)i4iis body, in an affhiy betw'een some of 
the natives and his sailors. But NoAnius Acunia 
took tile fort of Diu,and the fortified island of Betel, 
where the de8]>enite Turks, having burned tlieir 
wives and children, being dcterminetl to receive no 
qu^er, rushed upon the Portuguese like lions, mad¬ 
dened by revenge, and were not destroyed till they 
had slaughtered seventeen officers and one huntlrcd 

o 

and lift)" men belonging to the force under Nonnius. 

James Bottelho, a brave officer, having incurr^ 
his king's displeasure, determined to remove it by 
an uncommon instance of self-devotion. He set 
sail from Goa in a boat eighteen feet long and six 
broad, with luinds sufficient to manage this frail 
skiff, and arri^d safely at Lisbon, with advice of a 
glorious victory, in India. He rq|^ived Emaiiiiers 
pardon, and a look of ap])rol)ation dearer to his 
heart than life. 

Anton^us Sylvcria was left governor of Diu wth 
a small garrison, rfe was soon after atta^ed by 
3000 Turks, supported by ^20,000 irregulars, be¬ 
longing ti^hp king of Cambay, while the Egyptian 
fleet, wlriai fiad got into the Indian s’eS For tin's 
express purpose approachetl the w alls. This great 
naval force was commanded by Solyman, basha of 
Eg}^t, and consisted of 9 i.xty-four stout galleys 
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belonging to the Grand. .Signior, manned by ex- 
^nenced se^en, and having on board a large 
lorce of Janifiarics, then considered the bravest 
^oops in the world. Fire.ships were pushed up to the 
■ fort, to involve the place in smoke, while the gene¬ 
ral storm of-lt was attempted both by land and sea, 
but one of the most steady defences ever made re¬ 
pulsed the attacks. Mines Were then carried under 
the walls, and the roar of battle, day ader day 
heard not only under the burning sun. but in 
the cool dark bowels of the rocks. Mafous. tlie 
historian, says that some of the Portuguese soldiers, 
when short of ammunition, chaiged their pieces 
Wirt their 01 ^ teeth. .\t length Diu was relieved; 
and this noble defence made such an impression on 

the kmg of France, that he sent for the picture of 
5>ylvena, and had it set in gold. 

When .Albuquerque attacked Malacca, his friend^ 
Araujo was a prisoner ther^ and tlie enemy 
threatened to put him to deS,. the moment the 
siege should begirt. Anxious to save his life, 
operations were siupended; but he wrote to his 
^nenU: •• Think of nothing but the. glory of 
1 ortiigal, and let not a tliougfrt oflne prevent you 
rrofn pursuing \ictor>\” ^ 

At a time when Ataida was much in want of 
troops, and imrely pr^ by enemiel, he- ordered 
the ships to sail which eveiy year carried the tri 
bute Li^n. His officers remonstrated, and 
insinuated^that all assistance was required for the 
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defence of India. “ We shaJl be enough without 
them,” said he; “ the state is in distress, and its 
expectations must not disappoinftd.” 

In the hottest part of a furious engagement the 
son of Lopez Carasco was told that his father had 
been slain. “ We have one brave iflan the less,” 
said he; “ we must conquer, or deserve to die like 
him.” 

A beautiful young female was sold to the amor* 
ous Thomas de Souza, as a slave. She had been 
betrotlied to a lover who almost adored her, and 
who rushed into his presence frantic with grief, 
offering to sliare her chains. Souza was deeply 
affected at tlie interesting sight: — ” I give you 
libert}',” said he, presenting the youth witli a purse 
of gold; ** gq and live happy elsewhere.” This 
high>minded officer knew how’ to imitate tlie 
Roman, and to captiNTite tlie human heart by con¬ 
quering his own. 

Some of the ^ic^ys were also, from motives of 
humanity and benevolence, active in preventing 
the human sacrifices in India, occasioned by tlie 
horrid practices of idolatry and superstition. In 
some parts of Mafab^ a custom prevailed of 
alwa^ii consulting magicians with respect to the 
destiny of children: if prc^osticated to be happy, 
the infant became the object of parental affec¬ 
tion ; but if calamity was indicated, the innocent 
little stranger was deprived of life. To the 
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honour of Lopez Soarez, he abolished this inhuraan 
usage. * 

But in revcfang tJie pictii|v, we are forced to 
acknowledge that vice sunk the Portuguese charac¬ 
ter lower than ever virtue raised it id India. In 
the hour of its profligacy, when only the courage 
ot a robber remained to redeem It from cont^pt* 
an Indian said, " Provideucf’has decreed that there 
should be but as few of them as there are ol‘ tigers 
aud lions, I^t they should exterminate tlie human 
species." 

The sepulchres of the Chinese emperors were 
plundered by one, and the pagodas of Malabar de¬ 
stroyed by another, while all who came to weep w ere 
massacred. To impose upon mau, oat^ were taken 
on song books, that they might be broken by 
tarnishing honour with an insult on religion. 
Deceit and perfidy of everj- description became 
common, iLings and tlietr children were carried 
ofi' and murdered. The natlffe j^asantry were 
reduced to alavbry. But providence has decreed 
that depravity should die by the injdttion of its 
ovrti poison. Wlita man is false to himself; he 
cannot be true to his fneilds. Prom^obbing 
Indians, the Portuguese learned to rob each otlier. 
But all their atrocities were suqiassed by the Jn, 
quisition which they established at Goa, #here the 


* Cki the authority of the Abbt? RaynfiL 
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most monstrous cruelties were exercised under 
the sanction of religion. 

Mar Joseph, the venerable bishop of the Syrian 
Christiana of Travancore, was seized and sent to 
Lisbon. Their churches were pillaged; their books 
were burned; while archbisliop Menezfe from Goa, 
in 1599, marched, singing a hymn, round the 
flamfe." In short, innocent race, like the 

contaminating Pariars of Malabar, had to take 
refuge in the forests, fearing less from the wild 
elephant and tiger, than from the ferocity of feUow- 
creatures, who worshipped the same God. So like 
IS the resemblance between the fanatic and the 
heathen. 

But certaftly it is \%TODg to charge the misery 
inflicted by the Inquisition on the Portuguese 
gfovemment of India. In this instance the church 
of Rome was alone criminal. But punishment 
overtakes the servants of iniquity. Governments 
embraced the ^erro^ of that tribunal as an engine 
of power, not from conscientious conviction of its 
being servit^ble to God. Against the Portuguese 
in Indja it excited universal fear, with its companion 
hatred ; ^^d now two ^thousand priests have two 
hundred mouldering churches, some of them still 
magnificent structures, with scarcely a soul to 
attend the ringing of tlieir bells. The processions 
of the auio da J'e \idll long be reroeinbered, with the 
shrieks of victims, so pathetically described by the 
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French physician Dellon •, who was imnnired in 
the dungeons of Goa for two years; the black 
dresses, the horrid executioners, the ghastly con¬ 
fessors, the san-t>enitoes painted with the holy cross, 
tlie grey sttftiaiTQSi the paintings representing 
human creatures placed upon burning torches, 
with demons seizing upon their fleeting soifl^ the 
can'&chas, the ringing of bells, the p^ams, 
the military array, tJie Tiiceroy in all his glory pre¬ 
siding as the slave of a Domitpcan, and at last tlie 
actual flames curling about dying MTetches, whose 
groans and shrieks pier^d the aouh The volun¬ 
tary sacrifices ot the Hindoos excite no such 
feelings of disgust: w^e pity but we admire. A 
smile plays round the hcautifiil Hp,#hile kissing 
the husband's body on the ftmeral pile of the llmg 
and the dead. The devotee, placing liis head 
under the wheel of Juggernaut’s ear, says, ** This 
is my deflght/' A Christian may Iptc the one as 
well as the other, but a Hindoo makes a \^'ide 
dillcrence between giving what we must pay, and 
taking what we cannot bestow- ' 

Fhere is a description of the Portuguese iti India 
by Balda^us, in 1670, whidi equally applies to their 
descendants : » They are,” says he, » generally 
very idle, applying themselves seldom to any 

business, leaving the management of their concerns 
to slaves, and even the women committing the 
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care of their children to ignorant female servants, 
who also give them suck. Marriages are frequently 
formed witli the natives by tire men, but this Is not 
such a general practice now as fonnerly^ The 
children from this connection are called Mistices, 
and their offspring Castices. Fornication and 
adultery' are considered as errors of little moment, 
and men are 5 cw®>nd of variety that I have 
known three female slaves in //ic at one time 
tO' tlie same mast^* But they arc averse to 
dninkconess, notviithstanding which, quarrels and 
murders are frequent aniofig them* The men are 
excessively proud, and |bnd of snuff j as they walk 
along the streets, they are continually stroking and 
setting up whiskers. So jealous are they of 
their wiv'es and slaves, tiiat the women seldom 
appear abroad unveiled, and the windows oi^ their 
apartments are so contrived, ifiat they can look 
upwards, but not down into the streets.** 

Gojt is situated ^n the province of Bejapoor; 
lab 15*80' N, long. 73“ 1^-; distant from Boon ah 

^ V5 \ from": Bombay t from Delhi 1158 j and 
from .Calcutta 1300 rasles. 

Th'^oTd city’ of Gck^ which" contains so many 
fine and magnificent specimens of Gotliic architect 
ture, is eight miies further up tlie river than the 
new town, in whieli the viceroy and cliief Portu¬ 
guese Inhabitants reside* It is at the mouth of the 
river, within the forts of the harbfSur, In tlie old 
city, one of the cathedrals is Id imitation of St, 
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Peter's in Rome, aiid its grandeur surpasses what 
has yet been attempted in any otiier part of India 
by Europeans. The statue of Vasco de Ganm is 
placed over the palace gate of the city* There are 
in the Portuguese territories, which extend about 
forty miles in length and twenty in breadtli along 
the coast, in the vicinity of Goa, SOO churches, 
and about 2000 priests, ni^iy □■f whom arfe ex¬ 
ceedingly ignorant; and they have the old cily 
nearly to ttii^selves. The Inquisition is of' course 
no more* It is the chapel of the palace, w'hich is 
an accurate model of that paragon of architecture 
St* PetePs* TThe church ^f St* Dominic is beauti¬ 
fied with paintingH by Italian masters* In the 
Augustinian convent there h a valuable 
library' of theological works, mostly printed in the 
sixte'enth centuiy'* The monument of Sl Frands 
XaveriiM b exquisite ; and his ooffin b endiased 
with silver and precious stones. 

Aithoi^h the Portuguese kept up a very con¬ 
siderable force, their conquests never extended far 
from the sea coast But from the Cai^ of Good 
Hope to Chma, there are numerous des^jigrid^ta of 
those settlers who^olonL^g^ the difieren^places 
along shore. Many of thera are now blacker than 
the ndghbouring Hindoos; which is a curious cir¬ 
cumstance, that shews how soon a new' race of men 
may spring up by crossing the breed ; for those 
to whom I allude, are aU castices, that b the ofl: 
of an ‘Buropean Portuguese father and a 
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native. Their language is a dialect composed of 
Portuguese, HindostanneOi and Malabar t and pro¬ 
nounced* tto in some places as to be nearly unin¬ 
telligible to a native o%Portugal. Even at Goa, 
tlie national language is now a corruption which, 
in time, Tvill term another of tiiose numerous dia- 
leQjta which are tbund in India. .Such is the poverty 
of tlie inhabitants ofj,tlug once famous city, that 
women descended from the best famifies, earn their 
subsistence by mal^g lace or artii^al ^ dowerSi, 
and working muslin. Necessity obli^ tliem now 
to be industrious, and the productions of tlieir 
needle are sometiiues v|iy beautiftil. Cochin, lace 
is the most durable of any in India, The Portu¬ 
guese have iibesides Goa, small establishments at 
Damauii, m«d on the islands of Timor and Macao, 
in China s but tlwjir trade is inconaiderabl^' In 
1580, iheir power was at its siimniit, after which 
it came down by degrees, till almost totaUy de-. 
stroyed by the Dutch. 


CHAPTER in. 


ON TITE EAST INDIA COMPANIES OP HOLLAND, 
FRANCE, D-MARK, OSTEND, SWEDEN, PRUSSIA, 
AND^ROSSIA. — also on TRADE OF SPAIN 

WlTIf'lNEffA. ^ 

fiTE HoUanders, like the jj^her states of Europe, 
had received the fashionable productions of India 
through Portugal, till the conquest of that country 
by Pt^inp of Spain, who prohibitedThis new subjects, 
in from corresponding with his enemies. 

But these brave republicans had now become 
soMiei:? and sailors, and they determined to seek 
at the fountain head, what monopoly refused to 
Bhar« down the stream. .Cornelius Hputman was 
dispatched with four stout ships, by a-society of 
merchants, called the Company of distan^^ntries, 
and succeeded in r^^nnoitnng the coastT^India^ 
He returned with a cargo of pepper and valuable 
spices; and reported that the Portuguese were 
every where hated. 

A plan was immediately formed at Amsterdam, 
for establishing a settlement on the island of Java! 
and Van Ne<^ in 1598, arrived there with eight 
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ships. He was so fortunate in his negoaaoons 
with the native princes, that he returned to Europe 
loaded with riches, and excited such emidation, as 
nearly ruined tlte first company j for different as- 
soeiations were fonned, whose interests clas^g 
with each other, threatened the desttuction of the 
whole. At length, with the assistance of a wise 
government, these jarring elements were haimon- 
iaed into a body of men st)-led, Th^ast India 
Company, armed i^i absolute 
peace or war in aU beyond the »j)e‘W Oowl 

Hope, to legislate for themselves, and to retain 
such territories as they might conquer. 

Tlib was quite an oiigiiiBl idea, Tlie Porti^esc 
had traded to India for tlie puipose of enriching the 
king. ' Theif vidferoy had to act merely in i^ncy 
for the government of his countrj", while the 
case of Holland, one republic was formed within 
another, made mutually dependent byinter^t, yet 
both roasters in their own concerns. 

Success is the child of energj-. Adnuial ar- 
wiefc, with a fleet of fourteen ships, soon laid the 
founilqfi^ y Batavia, formed a connectiiw with 
Ben-mC^at the Portuguese and established a 
high character in the £ast for the courage nl hrs 
country. In Fort Zealand was irommenced 

on the wcstcni coast of Formosa, an island ncm 
China, which soon became the centre of trade witJi 
Java, Siam, the Philippine islands, Japan, and all 
the F.ast. In 1681, the Portuguese were driven 
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from die Moluccas, and the trade in cloves and 
nutmegs tell into the hands of the Dutch, These 
valuable trnits grow on bushes resembling oiir birch 
and pear trees. Cloves preserved in sugar are 
^ten as a dessert to promote digestion; nutmeg 
is said to be a poison, if used immoderately, but, 
as a spice or medicine, it strengthens the stomach 
and bowels, expels wind, and is serviceable in 
dysenterj^ 

TJie Dutehi soon formed si^emcnts also in the 
fine islands df Timor, Celeb^ and Borneo; the 
lost of which b perhaps the largest in the world. 
It produces abundance of Jne pepper, and some 
iliamonds; but the inhabitants of all these are 
barbarous, treacherous, and cnieb^ Some of them 
^hristians; but in general th^ ar% converts to 
Ai^bian missionaries, whose tenets have oiilv in- 
darned their natural ferocity. 

In Sumatra, Banco, and Siam, the Hollander^ 
also speedUy formed settlements. From those rich 
and extraordinary regions they got tin, elephants’ 
teeth, gum lac, sappan wood, gold, and 

camphor. The tree which produces the o^phor, 
is one that grows as^l as our oak, w itba leaf like 
the laurel, having numerous clusters of white 
flower.'n, which form into black berries as large as 
j^s. Oil is procured by the application of lire 
from all parts of the tree, which b cut in pieces, 
soaked in water, and being heated, tlie camphor 
rises into an irou receiver, Thb is die case ail over. 
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Japan, where the coarse camphor is plentifiil, hut 
the Sumatra drugns the finest in the world, lo^es 
in a smaller species of plant, and is yielded without 
distilUtion. But it is nm very scarce, all tlie treM 
havinc been nearly cut down. It is deposited iti 
the trunk of the tree in flakes. The Indians use it 
for removing obstructiom. It also strengthens the 
stomach, .and combined witli other roedidncs. it 


increases their efficacy* ' 

On the island of Ceylon, the had 

made themselves dusted by the Utolesr murder 
and perfidy; and when lung .Janiere was inhumanly 
sabred in their coun^ chamber, the beautihJ 
young princess to whom he had been betrothed, 
predicted their^ destruction, for a^d she “ Oi 
whatever cqpie he may have been guilty, you ought 
to have ^ven him a legal trial. Rest a-vsu^ \s 
treacbefouH act will turn to your rum. IV lie wdl 
not curse you foat hears it? How can ^y one 
trust you again ? Alas! You have involved me in 
misery. Be therefore upon your guard, fof you 
wiU pav d^ly forha>^ rewarded a man thus, 
who haWone you such signal service." And foey 
were Bernards massacred driven out of ^ 
their settlements by the combined forces ot the 
Cevlouese and the Dutch; who then pushed up 
the Malabar coast, stormed Cochin, and s^zed 
upon alt their forts and territories except 
Malacca even wtis at last taken, which tor iSome 
time held out in llie eastern parts : and m less than 
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seventy years, the Dutch became in India what 
the Portuguese had been in tlitHineridian of their 
glory. The Portuguese colonists embraced tlieir 
yoke with tlie docility of^indoos; and changed 
masters without a regret for their countiy. Their 
fbrefatlier^s stern virtues were extinguished by the 
luxury, indolence, and effeminacy of Asia. Thus 
Holland became master of the areca, betel, cin. 
namon, ^d pepper of Ceylon j wiiich are in them¬ 
selves mines of gold, w^ere there no otlier treasures 
in this paradite of the East ' 

The areca is a smalt solid nut, which grows on 
a most bcautilUl species of nalin, neitJier so taU nor 
so thick as the cocoa j the^ betel is the leaf of a 
plant that climbs like hy, and the areca nut, whose 
kernel is analogous to nutmeg, ii^^Tapped in the 
betel, powdered with lime, made from sheDs, and 
chewed all over India by male and female, both 
by day and by nigliL Ladies of gallantly^ breathe 
it on their lovers. It is presented when friendly^ 
visits, are paid, and offered as a pledge of regard 
when departure b intimatetL They saj^it strengtli- 
ens the stomach, and excites inclinatious df- love, 
Tlie cinnamon tree is a species of laurel,^the root 
of which W'hfen distilled, yieldij coarse camphor. 
Its fruit is a small berry, and from il is 

extracted, 

by boiling, a perfumed w-hite gum, of wliich candles 
are made for very great men, Dicre are three 
layers of bark, two of which are cut every' eighteen 
months as cinnamon, till tJie tree dies, or fails into 
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3 decline, wlxen, being removed, fressh shoots spring 
lip from the oilo^erous stem left in the ground, 
equally prolific. 

When the HoHanders^ad conquered India, they 
were anxious to have a proper station for the re¬ 
freshment of their ships on the passage, and under 
the guidance of Van Riebcck, the Cajie of Good 
Hope was colonised in 1050. and in twenty years 
upwards of two millions sterling cxjientlcd on Cape 
Towti, its fine gardens, walks, and fortiJjcations, 
It is certainly an uncommonly fine settlement, and 
at this day presents an interesting sight* ^ 

Under the mild gojremment of Englaml, the 
Dutcii inhabitants, wfio are now so numerous as to 
form a populoii^; city, which may be called the 
capital of Soutfeni Africa, seem contented and 
cheerful. The climate is healthful j nearly all tlic 
fruits of Europe and Asia flourish here j. and the 
people, instructed Ivy beautiful forms of Lutheran 
'and Calvinlstic Christianity, arc simple in manners 
and frank in their deportment. The females are 
ygi-y prctt\ 111 some instances, that tell under the 
authoes ohsen-ation, he thought tliem possessed, 
in a high"degree. of wlmt the French^term lufivefi 
_a certain undescrihable something, which we ad¬ 
mire in children, and almost adore in a young 
mistress; but which, w*e would call credulity, if 
the innocence of the lip was not a redeemer of tJiD 
prattle that falls from an unsophisticated tongue j 
and if an arch, sparkling, chaste eye did not 
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speuk wit to the imAgiiiatioo^ which tlie words were 
not ejaculated to impress on tlie understanding. 
Indeed it is said that tile young girls here reverse 
our mode o4 courtship, so many happy mar- 
riagesy as «ire reported* be the consequence, let 
utihty plead a pardon for indeUcacy. Perhaps 
Dr. Gregory may have been cold, when lie told his 
daughters nevei»>o let their husbands know die ex¬ 
tent of their love j for the sentiment has tiie freez¬ 
ing feel of cunning, instead of the honest glow^of 
a Candid heart. The Dutch farmers, however, in 
tlic countrj*, are in some instances rude specimens 
of the effect of rural retirements when not influence 
ed by contact witJi advancing civilisation j for the 
march of the human mind in sohtu^ is tJiat of a crab. 
Memory, intellect, evexy iactdty oFour nature* grow 
and gain strength by intercourse with the world* 
Batavia, the capita! of Holland in India, called 
after the ancient name of the Dutcli, who are 
descended from the Battae of Hease, is situated iB 
the island of Java, lat, 6® Jong, 3V'K 

It is a parailclogram of 4*200 feet by^OOO. orna¬ 
mented with fine wide streets, canals, public 
edifices, chinches, dTosques, and Chinese temples. 
In 18il, it surrendered to Sir Samuel Achmutv, 
Lord Minto, our Governor Genera!, being present, 
superintending theoperationsof the attack. General 
Jansens defended his fortified camp at Mester Cor¬ 
nelius, to which he retired, with skill and obsti¬ 
nacy; but on the £5th August, he was defeated. 
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and Fort CorneliiLii taken by storm. At the peace 
of Paris it was restored; and the Dutch received 
it back inueh improved as to salubrity. Their 
establishment is now prol^jerous* Tliere are about 
^ 700 taxed bouses, which, with tlie viila^s around, 
in a circle of ten railesi, contain a population of 
about 1^,000, and tJiere are subordinate to it up¬ 
wards of 300,000 souls. Fully 10,000 of these 
are Dutch, or free citi^sens, and their wives, de¬ 
scended from Hollanders; the rest are Javanese, 
Malays, Cliinese, and 30,000 of them are slaves* 
Acute inflammatory febrile diseases are very 
destructive to life. The unhealtbiness of Batavia 
must certainly be occ^ioned by the miasma of its 
morasses, ditcht^and camds; for all the inhabits 
ants of tills capiral are idckly in appearance, but 
recover their colour and spirit h^' a short residence 
in the neighbourinit mountains^ svhlch diey soon 
It^se upon their return. Death is so common and 
■ ^Iden, that it scarcely excites emotion in the sur- 
vvvors* Jiy, the Cajjc of Good Hope and Chin- 
surali, tlie l>ntch are possessed of senidbility, and 
at Cochin, some oi‘ tlieir descendaots arc far from 
phlegmatic; but at Batavia 'Cn apatliy prevails, 
which deeply sdlects the heart tliat cS behold it 
In bfty years it hits been ascertained tiiat 17,000 
soldiers and sailors died in the hospitals of Batavia, 
though the European military forces on the island 
were always but a handful of meru Beauty b here 
without morion, and lifeless. The sparkling eye 
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ot Cape Town h no where to be seen* It is true, 
the mode of li\'ing here h destructive of health 
and life* Luxury and debauchery are called in as 
auxiliaries to climate, anB the poison of mud reek- 
constantly with putrefaction, 
hen the Dutch came to India, they were a 
sober, induatriotis, temperate, and simple people | 
their valour was admirably their prudence was 
conspicuous, and their integrity such that they 
sometimes only punished native perfidy by with¬ 
drawing their factories ; for it was their jiolicy to 
impress on the Indians, that in. settlmg upon their 
coasts, and guartling tliem from the rapacious Por¬ 
tuguese, they w'cre doing them a signal tswour* 
The cloven foot of selfinterest^which was ^er- 
wards substituted for public pruJaple:* did not then 
appear. Hamb^ck' in magnanimity equalled 
Regulus I for bemg taken lu a saliy, he was sent 
to persuade the surrender of Fort Zealand, under 
penalty of death; instead of which, bis object .in 
going, w'as to inspire the garrison with fi^h courage* 
Their tender solicitations, bached by the tears of 
his tw'o daughters,^ that he might break lu 3 promise 
of returning, werllinavailing* “ I have’^ pledged 
my honoui^* said he, and ai^memory sfmll 
ne^er be sullied writh reproach,” He tiien calmly 
returned to meet his fate iu the Chinese camp. 

At Mabcca, the Dutch got possession of the 
fortress by bribery*, after many fruitless atucks at 
difierent periods. When this golden key had 
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opened the gate* tlie govenior was massacred to 
save SOjOOO/.; which had been promised in reward 
tor treachery. The Sabines were here imitated, 
but on a ditTereut principle. Tarpeia was crushed 
by their buchlers for her perfidy. Odious oppres* 
sions were at length every where practised; the 
spice trees were rooted up, that a complete mono¬ 
poly might belong to the Dutch company ; the poor 
natives were reduced to beggary, and butchered 
when tliey wept for the loss of their vegetable gold ; 
kings were dethroned, and tyrants raised for pur¬ 
poses of subserv'iency; the will of man was sub¬ 
stituted for the wish of God: and murder W'aa called 
in to^accomplish what open force could not so well 
achi|ve. In shjg, the noble Hollanders became 
Asiatic Portuguese i and the simple republicans 
ceremonious despots. Such is ^e Ln;cons.iste'ucy of 
man. We are creatures of imitraon. Vanity may 
whisper a diflerent tale; but let truth be^tohl, and 
it Avill be found that man is every where the same 
creature, .All nature aims at conquest Animate 
and inaniidate matter once in motion, go on till 
stopped.j3y their own friction ; anchos in tlie ocean, 
what flow's to it fresh becomes salt, ^ in nations, 
the small hody^ixes with the mass, and partakes 
of its qualities^. The conquerors of England be¬ 
came Britons; those of India Hindoos, in all but 
name. 

Alligators and noxious reptiles are very* nume¬ 
rous near Batavia, and the river Caiman takes ita 
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name from the nnmljers of the former in it. There 
are no stones near the city; marbi? and granite 
are imported from China, The sun*s heat is not 
excessive, for tiie thermometer ranges from S t“ to 
90 * in the heat 0 ^ tfie day, during the whole year, 
Several isiauds proteet the mouth of the harbour 
front the swell of the ocean, and the anchorage is 
very safe. The campfeg of the Chinese, or town, 
is situated near die walls inland. ' It resembles a 
great bazar, of 1500 mean houses, huddled logger, 
containing 30,000 inhabitants, and 4<0,000 swine. 
These industrious people cultivate the rice grounds, 
sugar plantations, and gardens around, carry qn all 
kinds of raarmfactnres and trades, and contract 
for the supply of all tilings reinjpred in the ciril, 
military, and marine departments. 

The trade of gatavia is considenible. Opium, 
camphor, benzoin, peivt^r, iron, saltpetre, gun¬ 
powder, ^nd all w'arlike stores, spices, &c, are 
monopolised by the company. From Bengal come 
opium, drugs, and muslins j from Sumatra, cam¬ 
phor, benzoin, birds' nests, and ivory | from Cape 
Town, garden butter, and wine; friim China, 
porcelain, silks, nankeens, alum, bQni:^, brim¬ 
stone, cinnabar, mother-ofpearl, paper, sweetmeats, 
and tobaccoj fixjm Japan, copper, sabre blades, cam¬ 
phor, soy, and curious articles of furniture var¬ 
nished, and flowered with mother-oflpearl, ^Flie 
exports are pepper, sugar, coffee, rice, and arrack, 
with other indigenous varieties. Babvia arrack Ls 
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the best in tlie world. It is manufactured by the 
Chinese, who'call it sanchoo, or burned wine, from 
various binds of grain; but the produce of the 
snmir cane is, t understand, the principal ot 
Bauiria arrack. The composition is mixed in hot 
water, and the other ingredients are liquonce root, 
aniseed, garlic, and tiie jmce of the cocoa tree. 
Exportation of specie is pr^iiblted; the dunes are 
heavy, and a free trade is prevented by restncUons. 

Accounts arti kept in rix dollars, an imi^nary 
coin of forty-eigbt stivers j but the currency is 
doits, stivers, dabel^es, schiliings, and rupees; 
the ducat, Japan copang, English giuiieaa; mohui^ 
from India; doubloon^ florins, and guilders, ^itn 
all money in gold and silver, at a value propor¬ 
tioned to its purity, * * 

Affairs are administered by a govemor genM, 
who is president, a director general, endtled 
governor of Java, nine counsellors, and tuo secre¬ 
taries* The autliority of this body is' ahsointe; 
and the gpvemor general can exercise all Aeir 
functions on his own responskhdity* A feal is at 
the head of the police and crirnuial administration* 
All oi>ei‘ations of trade are conducted by a Shah- 
bunder* », ^ 

Never w-as such stiff formality and ceremony 
observed as reign here, despotically, under a re¬ 
publican fomi. In 17&t, to the etiquette of 
rank, 131 articles were drawn op by the govern¬ 
ment. regulating places at table, the precedence of 
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dnnkjng heatthnS* the? keeping of carriages, horse^i, 
and sen'Aiits* By one article, cffilctrens* little 
coaches are to be painted only according to the 
rank of tlie mother. Counsellors' wives may wear 
jewels worth fiOjJO rix dollars; senior merchants^ 
400g^ others timst only sliine in the proportion of 
stars, numbered three, two, one. Ladies of rank 
may walk out, or go a^oad, in carriages, attended 
by tliree waiting-maids, whcMie ornaments are 
minutely described j others with only one or 'two, 
Tlie Bengal Dutch civil servants are restricted 
from surpassing those at Batavia, and the director 
at Surat was only allowed four fans, ornamented 
with feathers of the bird of paradise, cow', or yak* 
tails, and gold. Carriages were taxed downwards, 
till keeping one was prohibited, 

Tlie salaries allowed the Company to their 
sen'ants are small, so tliatlnany kinds of extortion, 
briberj^, and corruption, are resorted to for the 
purpose o6 keeping up parade. 

Their mode of Bring is a heavy lireakfast, about 
eight o'clock, an oppressive dinner at noon, the 
effects of which arc slept ofit and a tempting supper 
closes the day, at which large libations are poured 
out to Bacchus in claret, madeira* ginj^nd beer. 
Deaths are in the proportion of one tcTeverv five 
Europeans annually. Most of tlie wBite w^men 
are bom at Batavia, They spend their mornings 
among their slaves, in loose dresses, and, like their 
nurses, sit on the ground cross-legged, chewing 
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betcL In the evening they go out richly decorated 
for exercise, liftvitig their jet black hair bespangle A 
vdih diamonds and pearls mingled i^dth flowers of 
the Arabian jessamine and tuberose. Before supper 
the ladies put on light muslin dresses and the 
gentlemen exchange tlieir velvet and 
white jackets, and ornameuted night-capsj in iHiich 
they sit smoking till the feiir of rest^ Pemalea 
are at nmturity in their eleventh year, and grow 
old and ugly about tliirty. No attention is paid 
to the cultivation of tlie mind. Little social in* 
tercourse exists between man and woman, and as 
the female is incapable by delicacy and vivacity to 
soften the manly < 4 ualities» the male is not excited 
by esteem to aim at raising what he only loves for 
Ids own gratification. Both, tlierefore. instead of 
being mutually conduckp tA improvement, con¬ 
tribute to barbarise each otJier, The men are 
rude, and the women languid and insipid. 

Nearly all their slaves are ftom Celebes and 
Sumatra, These unfortunate forlorn creatures are 
so often maddeneil by cruelty to desperation; that 
running the muck is common, 'I his is done when 
reduced to desperation by melancholy, by rousing 
the encr^s to insanity vrith a dose of opium or 
bang- A msli is then made by the naked slave, 
on friend and foe, with a creese, and it generally 
happens tliat he wallows in the blood of v engeance;, 
flowing from the ghastly wounds of innocent 
passers by, before he is cut down, or taken to un- 
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dergo a refinement of torture, which exceeds des¬ 
cription I hut which has.never been found to cheek 
the crime, not any more tfian tfic sanguinary codes 
in otiier countries. Some generous men, wlien re- 
tuming to Europe witii fortunes, manumit tiieir 
slaves I and others, when at tlie point of death, 
strive propitiate heaven, by giving up a posses¬ 
sion which they can noWonger retain. 

The profits of the Dutch East India Company 
have generally been above ten per cent* Their 
stock waa at first about 600,000/*, subscribed by 
nearly 2000 adventurers* It laid the foundation, 
ill Europe, for the various frauds committed in the 
sale of public securities* We have completely 
overthrowm their power in the East. The Hol¬ 
landers have sunk as the English rose, « When 
will you return said a l>utch officer to'a Portu¬ 
guese, as he was embarking, after tlie surrender of 
a strong fort, « When your crimes are greater 
than oum," was tiie instructive reply. The latter 
might now' return with fair hope of as good a re¬ 
ception as the Dutch* 


THE FRENCH EAST INDIA COlfPANY* 

During the reign of Philip the Fffir, France 
began to recover from the tyranny of the feudal 
system. Agriculture, manufacture, and commerce 
were revived j but it was not tUI Catherine of 
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Medicid had crossed the Alps that tlie lafite of this 
liv'elv nation lor elegance was completely formed* 
The productioins of the East were received from 
the Portuguese at first, after the trade of Venice 
fell into their hands j but so early as 15(K# an 
attempt was made to get round the Cape Good 
Hope, which was unsuccessful. In IfiOl a small 
commercial society uus toftned in Bretagne, and 
the vessels sent out reached the Maltlivea, But 
PjTard, who conducted the undertaking, was very 
unfortunate in his navigation, and did not return 
home for ten years. In iGld another society was 
formed, wliicii did not succeed well; and it was 
not till that a settlement was made on the 
island of Madagascar, preparatory to others con¬ 
templated in India. . This large iaiaiid, separated 
from Africa by the aip^Kamhiqlte channel, was 
coshered with forests and nioraSsSea. It liad been 
neglected by the Portuguese, on account of its 
supposed unheal thiness; but the French iinding 
that although the coasts were barren sands, y^ 
that inland the country was fertile and the air 
salubrious, a factor}' was established upon it The 
French, liowever, were unhappy in not propitiat 
ing the'^tives^ Such a spirit of hatred w&s at 
length E^^kted in their’ breaste, that m repeated 
attacks n<ffly all the early settJera were destroyed, 
and their iiouses consumed. 

The national energies being roused by the mis, 
fortunes of these private societies, Colbert, in JfifH-, 
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established an East India Company on the model 
of HoDandi supported by the Erench government, 
with a cliarter for fifly years. It was invested with 
verj.' great priviJegeSj and the stock, amounting to 
625,0004, was raised partly by a loan in tlie mother 
county-. Accordingly four ships reached Mada- 
'gascar in 1665, and a permanent settlement was 
made; but the French finding it impossible to 
construct a safe harbour, never went ’to much ex* 

pense, and their unproductive coJotiy was at length 
abandoned, 

Surat was at this time the centre of Indian 
commerce. The French, in common with the 
other European Companies, established their prin¬ 
cipal factory there, and derived mucli asiistance 
from the Parsees, who had settled on this coast 
so early as the sdleoth ceg^ry, to escape from the 
persecution of the Mohammedans, who conquered 
Persia. These mild and industrious followers of 
Zoroaster had conducted themsehes with great 
prudence, keeping clear of all political parties, 
^d bemg in India what the Qi5lkers are in 
Europe, friends to the whole human race. It was 
in the year l66s that the French established them- 
seives in this ancient and aopulous city ^nder the 
direction of one Caron, wlio bad long s^ed the 
Dutch j but being tiisgusfed with ill-tifeiment, he 
came over to his own countryTuen, and did them 
signal service by his experience and prudent conduct 

Anxious to secure for die Company a fortified 
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post of consequence that might become the 
capital of that empire, which the French, from 
their first arrival, panted to establish by conquest 
over India, Caron sur\'eyeil the coasts, and fixed 
upon Trincomalee, having one of the finest har¬ 
bours in the world on t^e rich island of ^'eylon. 
Assbted by a French squadron, under Ea Haye," 
it was taken possession qi’; but this occasioned a 
war between the Dutch and French Companies, 
which proved disastrous to tlie latter; for after 
losing great numbers of brave men by sickness, 
in tliis ill-concerted expedition, the fort surren¬ 
dered to tlie Dutch. La Haye then sailed for tlie 
Coromandel coast, and attacked St. Thoin^, which 
had keen built one hundred years before by the 
Portuguese, and which the Dutch claimed as tlieir 
conquerors. From tl^ also tli^ were driven two 
years alter; and the prospects of the Company 
would liave been ruined had not Mr. Martin, a 
merchant of talent, purchased a small vilhtgc, and 
some territory from the king of Bejapoor, near 
which Porfdicherry was built, and became the 
capital of tlieir trade and conquests. It bears the 
same name as the little village which was called 
PudicTikri. ^ 

Hare the French.^ontinued to improve from 
167 ^ 2 , tIf?F year in which the settlement was made. 
Thcy’formed connections with China, Siam, and 
some otlier places in tlic Last, and established fac¬ 
tories in the province of Bengal. War in Europe, 
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^owever, enabled the Dutch in Ifigg to attack the 
French capital in India. Pondicherry was taken 

ill tiiat year, and not restored tiUeSlie peace of 
Kyswick in liyQrj, 

M^nwhile, ir>88 persons liad been placed on the 
island pt .Madagascar, i|^o, instead of tlie pros¬ 
perity which they had expected, found graves, or 
such dissensions as paralysed all hope of success. 
Frarie was earned on ift such a way, an'd made so 
subservient to views of,-ambition and cooqueSL 
that instead of creeping cautiously along the 
shore, they bunched into the ocean, before ex- 
jienence had taUght them the best method of pro- 
t«ting the European bark against Indian waves. 
The irenchmen of those days were all soldiers 
ins^ of sailors or merchants. .4 warlike dis- 
portion marches directly tc) its object, too often 
with rashness, while the commercial spirit imitates 
e fox, in BccompUsliing the same end by safe 

Keynardpatieirtly'takes 
his tail m in., mouth, to tiy a stratagem, when he 
«nnot mount tlie roost without the nik of break- 

that drowns him, to get at the image of what 
tempts his avidity.. The Freuch Company, there¬ 
fore, instead of being enriched byTriaa^e 
always ^r, and lad often to subscribe for losses- 
whde ,heir rivals, the Dutch and English Tr^ 
sharing dividends of thirty per cent on adve^ure, 

IS course of dl-success was at length arrested 
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by Orn’t tlie celebrated financier of the mother 
country. He sent his brother out to Pondicherry 
to execute hiH plans j and circumstances at length 
began to coA^ire in favour of P ranee. l)uinas 
was so fortunate as .to obtain from the court of 
Delhi permission to coig money at the French 
capital in India, which proved to be a grant worth 
21,000/. per annum, and by purchase or cession 
from the “Tanjore governnffent, districts were in a 
short time secured, con^ning 113 villages, yield¬ 
ing a revenue of more tlian 20,000/. yearly. The 
town of Karical then became a place of importance, 
and it was accordingly strongly fortified by the 
French. Their neighbour, tlie Nabob of Arcot, was 
attacked by the Malirattas, and being vanquished 
and slain, his family found a place of refuge at 
Pondicherry. The general demoded the 

surrender of his enemies, and the payment of tri¬ 
bute by the French, to the amount of 50,000/. per 
annum j but Dumas laughed at the Indian, and be¬ 
haved with such firmness and prudence that peace 
ensued, an^ the Nabob of Arcot became the friend 
and ally of the French. 

La Bourdonnais, during these successes, was 
sent on discoveries, and inspected tlie isles of Mas- 
care rfh’ai^eme, and Rodrique,, which the Portu- 
guese Jiail discovered to the east of Madagascar, in 
the 19th degree of south latitude, but neglected. 
He made such a report upon tlieir natural ad\an- 
tages, that it w'as immediately attempted to colo; 
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nisc the two largoijt, now cjgjed the Isles of France 
and Bourbon. The imfbr^^ate remnant of the 
settlement in Madagascar here found an asylum, 
and thc^sJands proved to be the fft^t permanent 
possessions of the Frencii in the East. A delight¬ 
ful climate and a fertile jjoil scMjn induced nume¬ 
rous adventurers to take up their abode where 
healUi and plenty apgg^ed to smile* industry. 
The coffee tree was ti^s^antcd from Arabia: the 
Isle of France, w hich hatlHieen uninhabited before 
the French settled in Boijrbon, under the hiai>ag|^- 
ment of die sagacious Bourdon nais, soon began to 
glow with yellow harvests of wheat, rice, and cas¬ 
sava, which latter grain he brought from Brazil foi: 
the slaves: a flourishing town was*founded, the 
harbour^of Port Louis fortifled and improved, 
docks were coifttnicted, and sliips built and equip¬ 
ped which swept the Indian seas. 

While these islands rose to importance tinder 
Bourdonnais, Chandemagor, the French colony on 
the river Hooghly, in the prorince of Bengal, was 
superintended by Dupleix, W'hose talents elevated 
it from almost nothing to a state of grandeur that 
excited admiruttoo and envy. He w^ called to 
Pondicherry in 17-t2'* and during his adminlstratioa 
ot the Company's affiilrs, tlieir revenue ros^ to the 
highest point it ev er gained, and their pro^ct was 
the brightest. 

The English, of course, saw this with the impa¬ 
tience of self-interest; and tlie French, with tho 
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fonil hope of remo\ inglhe rival that inipeded 
their advancement* epaued. Bourdonnats 

besic^d Madras, and tffok it i*i lydii when ,!ie ob¬ 
tained plundet^o the amouht of 200,^l6o/*, and 
agreed for a ran^^m of 4'^tO,OW/., which was ziot 
contimied by >f* Duplclif, who forced all the Bri¬ 
tish inhabitants of every description to quit it; for 
he aimed J^driving the En^h entirely fi-om Itidia. 
The French governme^ rewarded Bonrdonnais 
for his oonditct in India ^^'itll a dungeon upon his 
rotum, gyeat discord having arisen between liim 
and Diipleix; and the Britisli having received re* 
inforcements from Europe, Admiral Boscawen be¬ 
sieged Pondicherry with 3720 Europeans, 300 
topasses, and 2000 scpoi'^ in 1748* In a month 
and eleven days he was compell^ to gise the 
siege, after losing 1 065 Britons in repeatthl strug¬ 
gles, all of w'hich were baffled by the conduct oi 
Dupleix, who fiad a garrison of ISOO Frenchmen 
and 3000 sepoys; but the fortifications w^cre of 
conrae equal to an army, and bis artillery was 
serv'ed with great skill. 

Under a belief that Madras would never i»e re¬ 
stored to England* the French greadj' improved it: 
at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1749> it w^aa 
returned* But the restless spirit of Dupleix could 
not jremain within the bounds of moderation. He 
pushed his system of aggrandizement along die 
coasts of* India tor 600 miles; disposed of die 
souhahship of the Deccan in favour of a crea- 
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ture of his o’istj, sent on army under M* 
Bussy to place hij^ in power ar AurungabatL 
Anothof creature, ^bsenient tcj the interests of 
France, was proclmfc^d* Nabob W Arcot, which 
secured lor Dnpleii.tie$sioiis, valuable consi- 
deration^ on tlie banks ot^he Cav^iy, so situated as 
to com maud the ^safer required ti> irrigate the 
lands of Taiijore, *U’^ch necessarily ^^aced that 
kingdom at his disposa/^ He was honoured with 
higli marks of favour bf his king, and invested 
witli the dignity rf' a nabob by the Emperor of 
Delhi, that he might influence the minds and ima. 
ginations of tlie natives by the utmost diKjjlay of 
Asiatic pomp. Seated upon a tall elephant, glitter* 
ing with trappings of gold and stiver, followed and 
precede|J by o^ers in slow imposing procession, 
he received the prostrations of a slavish “multitude 
witii all tlie exultation of unboundetl vanity. ^ He 
sat in his durbar like tlie Great Mogul, and by 
acting die despot soon learned to he one in reality. 
The rights of the natives were trampled upon.* 
Their customs and ceremonies were ridiculed nmT 
insulted. They forced to contt^ Jt the 

rules ot their castes, and their tears, lamentations, 
and curses spread liatred and roused vengeance, 
Dnpleix became inflated With hm own ^h^ess ^ 
and at a time when he should have cautiously in¬ 
sinuated that he could scarcely walk, he trumpeted 
to the world that he pluming his wrings Jbr 
majestic dights, * 
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The English no'W’ saw that ofte of the two rival 
states must faJh; and ali^tlie energies of the Com¬ 
pany wem dirked to arrest the glaring eueroacli- 
menti of Diipleix, whose inordinate ambition at 
last bringing him under suspicion at the court of 
Yersailles, he was replaced by M, Lally in 1758, 
just when a bloody war was commeiicing.between 
England a]||j France. Botiij||iarties strained every 
nerve to meet the coniii^ storm, wfich seen 
black and portentous ov^r tlie continent of Ante* 
rica- Tliough Great Britain w^as not at leisure to 
send out a large force to India, yet die abilities of 
Colonels Clive, Lawrence, and Coote supplied the 
place of* troops. Never were harmony and emula¬ 
tion more conspicuous, — never were valour and 
self-4evotiOTi carried to a more romantic, lengdi 
tlian in th6se struggles betw^eeu the’^Engljsh and 
Freiicli Companies for empire in die plains of Hin- 
dostan. A^alour w'as always common to both na¬ 
tions; but self-devotion can only be cLaimed by 
the victorious party, and it must he restricted to 
the period in question j for dLscoril as often pre¬ 
vails in our councils, as in those 0 ^ almost any 
other country- 

Duplcix and Bourdonnais, unquestionably the 
greatest men the Frencli Company ever had in 
their service in India, could not agree; for, in 
fact, they were not magnanimous enough to sacri¬ 
fice their own passions to tlie interests of their 
country'; and Lully, who succeeded, had nothing 
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but tlic impetuous'courage of an Irishman to re¬ 
deem him from the contempt of an+^rtonan. He 
was ungovernably passionate* gloomv, and irregu¬ 
lar i so that there was an eternal inconsistency be¬ 
tween liis words and bis actions, Suspicious and 
jealous, he roused in tJie breasts of otliers most dan¬ 
gerous Qpmmotions, hostile to tlie ends he had in 
view, by not kriowing|bi^' keep them suppressed 
within himseS In common with his predecessors, 
however, he aimed at thte destruction of his fb^; 
and, having received strong reinforcements from 
Europe* he attacked Madras, while the , English 
were engaged in a most dangerous war in Bengal 
with the natives. This invasion of the French ter¬ 
minated in the capture of Cbandemagor, and the 
overthrow of every hope tlie French entertained of 
increase on Ae banks of the Hooghly* ^ 

TTie siege of Madras by LalJy will ever be con¬ 
sidered memorable for skill and bmvery on both 
sidesL It was commenced on the 17 th December, 
1758, and terminated on the 17 th of February fol¬ 
lowing; by the precipitate retreat of the French 
army, w'Kotfeft fifly-two pieces of cannon and one 
hundred and fifty barrels of gtmpow'der behind 
them. 

All their territories w^effe now wrested from the 
French Company; and in 176 I, beaten both by 
land and sea, Pondicherry surrendered, after a long 
and brave defence, to Colonel Coote. It was re¬ 
stored at the peace of^l763, taken again by Sir 
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Hector Muuro m I 778 , returned in 1783* cap¬ 
tured again in 1793, and given up once mote at 
the peace of Aiiiie 4 is witlli 25,000 iuliabitants and 
a revenue of l^OCX)/*, arising .from the town and 
territoz 7 which extended five miles aJoiig the coast* 
Bonaparte intended to avad himself of this nest to 
fiatch a dangcroits brood, and he sent out seven 
generals, a great number of ptlier officers, and 1400 
regular trooj)s, with a militarj’^ cbesP containing 
lOOjOOOA All his plans were frustrated by the re¬ 
commencement of w ar, and die place w as again re- 
occupied in 1803, but Admiral Linob carried the 
troops off in his ships, in proper time, to the Isle 
of France; for Pondicherry was then an open 
town, the fortifications having been destroyed by 
the English, in return for a similar act when the 
French captnred Fort Sl David. ** 

At the peace of Paris, Chaudemagor was re¬ 
stored to the French, but they are not permitted to 
fortify iL Pondicticrry and Chandemagor are tlie 
only settlements they have now in India; for the 
Isles of France and Bourbon were captured by an 
expedition sent against them by Lort)|Minto in 
ISII* They now* belong to Great Britain by 
treatj% 

Pondicherry', which wa^nce a beautiful city, is 
fiastening fast to ruins* Tbc descendants of the 
French in it, like those of the Portuguese and 
Dutch in other placed are very pdoi> and even 
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ladles support themselves by various modes of in- 

Since the decline of the French in India, which 
commenced mth the brilliant career of Lord Clive, 
that active and restless people Imve ne\fer lost sight 
of a ny opportu nity to recover th eir influence. Upon 
the re^im of Lally to Europe, after the surrender 
of PgnclicttgiTy in !Tillj he was arrested, tried on 
several charges, and sentenced to lose his head, 
not, it appears, for any crime he hM\ committed, but 
to allay the popular iiidigtiation, which was excited 
by the overtiirow of hopes, formed with the most 
sanguine fondness. Like our he was tlie 

>dctim of prejudice and blind fury j tor he was not 
answ'erable for w'hat he could not control, and the 
punishment ought to have fallen upon those who 
placed him in a situation where conciliating quali¬ 
ties w^erc required- To an intolerant, overbearing 
spirit, tlie decline of the French must he attribut¬ 
ed ; and the devation of tlie British to a contrary 
system, 

Ever. smce, tlie trade of France with India has 
langulsifed, with the exception of one short period 
of five years. In I7f>9j the charter of the French 
East India Company was suspended, and a free 
trade opened for all Re Subjects , of that nation, 
under certain conditions- And in 1770, the Com¬ 
pany madji aver all their property to the king, ex¬ 
cept an interest in the shares. It still exists as a 
body, but the trade !?very trifling. 
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During the rise Rnd progress ol' Hyder AlUj ai^d 
his son Tippo, tiie French were indjefalLgabie in 
disciplining the lurinies of M^'^re ^ and ia like 
manneri when tlio Malirattas combined against the 
|iower of Great Britain in the East, one of the 
most adroit manoDiiiiTes of the Mari^uis Wellesley 
was the disarming of the French at 
and their separation from the service of Scindea, 

Pondicherry is in iat* lorl^^ 79^ E,. 

Distant from Calcutta llSOmUca* It contained# 
when taken from Lally, about 70,000 inhabitants, 
and several magnificent buildings* Tlie ^eets 
were broad, and planted on each side with a row of 
green trees, the shade of whicli was particularly 
grateful* Timugb the fortifications were destroyed!# 
the public buildings neglected, and the native in¬ 
habitants scattered over India, yet the French re-* 
stored it to beauty again, and fortified it strongly. 
In subsequent attacks, however, these ivere once 
more demolished, and tfiis charming city is now 
doomed to appear to the contemplative traveller, 
like the ghost of a lovely thing tliat has been, and 
passed avray, leaving but a ^Teck behind. 

THE DANISH EASTtlNDIA CQMP.ilS'y. 

Christianity haring overthrown the,^barba ris i ng 
S)^tem of Woden, oiTe of who^ ikat 

the regions of bliss were '*nly open to a wampr, 

p « 
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tlie Danes, forsalcing tlieir cruel anti rapaerous life, 
mixed in commercial intercourse with other nations, 
and became polished by imperceptible degrees. 

Christiem the Fourth of Denmark, about the 
year I6l9, was anxious to share in the Indian trade, 
and accident was friendly to his ivishes^ Bos- 
chowo#, a Dutchman, possessed of influence from 
ffiSidence on the island ot' Ceylon, was dis- 
gu^tetfAvith some slight lie had received from ius 
own government, and offered liis serv'ices to king 
Christiem. A society was accordingly forn>e<l for 
purposes of trade at Copenliagen, and six vessels 
sailed ijpder lloschowcr for India. Unfortunately 
be died during the voyage, and his second in com¬ 
mand, CK^c Guidde de Tommerup, being coldly 
received at Ceylon, sailed for Tanjore, where he 
found more encouragement, in retuhn for some 
handsome presents, and the promise of an annual 
tribute of seven imndred pounds sterling, a cession 
of terrilojy w^as made, upon which the Danes built 
Tranquebar, and tlie fortress of Dansburg, The 
Portuguese, Dutch, and English were all too much 
engaged at the time to prevent what they afterwards 
no doubt regretted. For tfle Dutch in 1089, 
although the Danish Conmany was not in so flourish¬ 
ing a state as it had wlti, attacked Tranquebar, 
and the place was only saved by^ an alliance with 
the English, 

This, however, did not much retard the decline of 
the Danish Society, for it became bankrupt in 1730. 
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A new East India Company was, however, formed 
bv the j^overnnieMt, with %'ery great privLlegea^ 
and advantages* Their capital con foisted onlj oI 
13.>,000/* iH^aded into SI"/, shares* W ith this tund 
and the proiits, they in forty years fitted out 800 
ships, and nearly trebled tlieir original stock* On 
the ^vesL bank of the Hooghly river about sixte^ 
miles above Calcutta, tlic Danish Company built 
the iiandsome little town of Scrampore, extending 
a mile along a beautiful sheet of water, not more 
than half a mile inland, and v%'ithout territory, the 
adjacent countrj' being British property. During 
the last long w^ar the Danish settlements were in 
OUT possession* They have been rcstoreiy to the 
mother country, under the same restrictions as tlie 
settlements oCFrance, Holland, and Portugal* At 
this place the Baptist missionaries* carry on their 
plans for converting the Hindoos ; they have been 
veiyr successful in translating the Scriptures into 
diflbrent native dialects. Here also the debtors of 
Calcutta find refuge from a jail, when unable to 
satisfy their creditors j for even in tune ot war it is 
considered out of the jurisdiction of th^su]iTf^m€ 
court, and in time of peace the fiag of a foreign 
state enables them to enjoy liberty in poverty. 

. Trampiebar is situate^ in Int IV S. long. 79^ 
E. Distant from .Madras, l h5 miles, S. by W* 
While Denmark continued neutral, the inhabitantit 

• \']de Appendix, note tO, 
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here made Ihfgc sums by lendju^ theu- names to 
cover British property, but in 1807 it was taken 
possession of by the British goveminent, and was 
f^^red at tlie peace of Paris. The Danes are a 
quiet, immeddJing people. Their missionaries have 
been very successful in converting the Tanjorians 
to Christianit^v and in teaching tliem to be happy 
theloss of caste, by finding the means of sub¬ 
sistence in a new^ societj^; tlte simplicity and beauty 

of which Imve been ranch commended by different 
bbser\''ers. 

The Danes are certainly held In great respect 
by the mtiv-es in the vicinitj- of their ti^o settle- 
menta, Which of course they owe entirely to their 
just and proper conduct, their tmambitioiis deport¬ 
ment, and their delicate attention to the rights of 
their fellow creatures, whose manners and customs 
thej^ do not arrogantly insult and ridicule, because 
they h^en to be di^rent from their own. 


THE EAST INDIA COjMPANY OF 
OSTEND. 

Aiistf^ fmm its situation, its poverty, and pride^ 
Iras ^ot in a state to copd with the commercial parts 
of E^pe in tmde, Ever^' thing connected with 
raaSmfb«ure languished in a countrj' where indostry 
was not supported by the countenance of power. 

This state of things was seen by Prince Eugene, 
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wbOj willi all the fine qualities of a soldier, possessed 
tliose of a statesman. Haviog received a proposal 
from the merclmnts of Ostend. for the formation 
of an Kastdiniia Compaiij, he lent his whole energy 
to tlie measure. In 1717, tJie ships sent out 
by the Ostend Company reached India, Trom 
tliat period for a considerable time their affairs 
aourishciL Two settlements were mail| o^at 
Coblom, near Madras, and ilic other at 
on the Ganges. Their capital was at first ^50,000/. 
and on this tiiey gained 1*5/. per cent, for many 
years; but the policy of Austria was adverse to 
commerce generally,^ and the competition of the 
English ill India, with otlier minor causes,^! length 
drove the Ostend Company out of the market. 
Being neglected by the government, it sunk into 
oblivion* The stock was sold ofi; and m^y of the 
proprietors turned their view^s towards Sweden, for 
tJie purpose of participating in the In diati trade. 


THE SWEDilSH EAST IKDIA COMPANY. 

Sweden began to hold a respectable station 
among the nations of Europe from the time of 
GusUvus Adolphus s but it was not till the year 
1731, that a rich merchant of Stockholm procured 
from the king a charter for tlie formaiion of an 
East India Company. Their success w'as at first 
very great, and upw'ards of per cent was clewed 
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upon their adventures, l,ut in time their pri,dSeceg 
were eueroaehed upon by a necessitous and sl.ort- 
sigiited Koveniraent, and ti.ey were never able to 

niuch, which was at fim 
about 250,000/., nor to form permanent estabRah. 
ments in India. Tlie seat of tiieir commerce irith 
India w^ fised at Gottenburgh, which cdmirtuni- 
Mt^ by artificial navigation with Stockliolm, and 
their factors reside at the principal stations of the 

other Europeans trading with the East, but their, 

specuktioixs are now on a small scale. 


ON THE PRUSSIAN. SPANISH, AND 
RUSSIAN EAST INDIA TRADE. 

Wien the good fortune of Frederick the Great 
^ve him possession of £a.st Friesland iii 1744 
the ^s^t^Mus situation of its capital, Embdcn,’ 
for trade, induced him to establish an East India 
ompany, which was effected in I 751 , with a 
capital of nearly 165,0001., disdded into two 
thousand^aliares. Their specidation.s were, how- 
ever, veiy unsuccessful; and fn I7C3 a dissolution 
ot the Company was the consequence. 

The Spaniards, sitiafied with their conquests in 
^enca, and prevented from turning their am- 
bihon to the East by the Pope's boll, which had 
vested that quarter of the globe in die Portuguese 
reaped no advantage from tlicir discovery of the 
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Philippines, which Magellan had visited in 1591, 
being then in the service of the emperor Charles 
the Fillh. But in I56i, Philip the Second began to 
establish a settlement in thi^ distant quarter, and 
gave his name to the discoveries of Magellan, 
which had been pre^doiisly called the Mauillas. 
In t57f-t]ie dominioii of Spain w'as established 
over nine of those volcanic isles, and the found¬ 
ation of the city of Manilla kid, w hich was strongly 
fortified in I5i>0 by Gomes Peres de las Marignas. 
It is situated between two vokanos, w^hicb are in 
a constant state of fermentation. This settlement 
was placed under a governor, subordinate to the 
viceroy of Mexico; and o^'cr the unfortunate 
islanders the Spaniards liave always exercised the 
most cruel oppression, having converted the whole 
of tlieni within their reacli to ClirUtianity by terror. 
From Manilla the Spanish galleons sailed annually 
to Mexico, with the various productions of India, 
which were paid for in cochineal and piastres. 
No\v that revolution has deprived the motlier 
countr)' of Mexico, it is probable that the Philip¬ 
pines will be seized upon by some more cqjnmercial 
state than Jspain, or continue an unproductive cor* 

respondence with America. 

Like Portugal, Spain canded on trade with 
India, only on account of the king. The Philip^ 
pines tiimished for export tobacce^ ric&t cancifr 
wax, oils, cowries, ebony, dried fisk japan wood, 
birds* nests, *ond sea dogs j but agents were sta- 
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tianetl at the chief European settlements in India, 
who purchased alJthe valuable articles esteemed in 
tile mother country. 

The Russians, from conlinuiug longer in a state 
of barbarism than other riations in Europe, ha^iio 
communication with India till after the conquest 
of Si^Aia, towards tlie end of Uie sixteeii^cntury. 
Having dten approached the confines^ China 
tlirough Tartarj-, sliarj) contests arose in those 
frightful regions, wlncfi were at last settled by 
negoda^onsin 1689, that Used the Kussian limits 
at the river Kerbcclii, about three hundred leagues 
from the Great W^alL By this treaty the Chinese 
permitted the Russians to send a caravan annually 
to Pekin ; but such infringements of maimers and 
customs occlutihI by tliis uitcrcourse, tliat m 1791 
it was arrauged tliat all trausactlons between the 
two nations should be carried on near the frontim. 
Accordingly, two large inaga^'nes w'ere ostabiisli* 
ed at Kiatcha, and commlssarieH apj>ointecl to 
fniperititend the exchange of merchandise, for 
specie was seldom used in this traffic. In this 
way Rua^ received tea, and many otJier luxuries, 
at the commencement of the reign of Peter the 
Great But tlmt sagacious prince^ foreseeing the 
great advantage o*'t:onimerce with Imlia, established 
a communication through Astracan and Bucharia, 
fay wliich the commodities of Hiiiflostan were 
transported to Petersburgfa. Jde subsequenUy also 
liad important objects in view in pulling bis con- 
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quests towards the Caspian Sea, and the confines of 
Persia. Had the English adv^ntorer Elton not 
gone over to Kouli Khan, it is probably that tbe 
trade of Russia with India would have been firmly 
setHed in tliat direction. 

Viewing Russia as tlie most growing state in the 
world, it is impossible not to contemplate Jier 
future universal sway over Jisia, if not pre^fcnted 
by wise precautions. Her situation is such, com* 
municating by open roads prepared by tlie hand of 
nature, with three great quarters of the earth, that 
It is no w-onder so many statesmen look upon the 
preseqt actions of the warlike Alexander with sus¬ 
picion^ and apprehenaon. In the mighty revolu¬ 
tions which futurity has witliLn her w'omb, it is 
mo A likely that Russia and America are destined 
to perform great parts on tiie stage of the world, 
and tiiat the plains of Hindustan will be the sc^e 
of might}' struggles for eifipire. 


CH^APTER IV. 


THE SETTLEMEXTS AND COXQtTj;srS OE GflEAT 
BHJTAIN IX JXDIA, TILL THE END DpVttAfiQtriS 
'fE LLESLE V'S ADJIINISTR A TIQN, 

England, as a commercial nation, had risen to an 
important station in tlm reign of queen Eli 2 abeth. 
Her bold navigators, Drake, Stephens, and Caven¬ 
dish, had extended rtie marine knowledge oLtheir 
countn’j and iifthe year lt>0O the entci|rising 
merchants of London estabUsfied an East India 
Company, under a charter for fifteen years, witli 
privileges siniiiar to those enjoyed by tJie other 
societies of Europe, then trading with the concur¬ 
rence of their govemmeiits to 1 ndia. Sir Thomas 
Roc, our ambassador to the court of the Great 
Mogul, was favourabijurcceived, and the moderate 
pretensions of the adventurers seemed at first to 
meet with success. Small factories were SKion 
established-at Surat, in Bengal, and on the Coro¬ 
mandel coast, and fotfs built in the islands of Java, 
Poloron, Amboynar and Banda. But the Dutch, 
looking upon the settlemeutsofthe English with tfie 
greatest j ealous^, a bloody war soon ensiied between 
the two Companies, w liicb neaiily terminated in the 
ruin of the infant stations. The English were 
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massacred on the islands of Java and Amboj-na, 
and being neglected by tire ministry of James t^he 
First, were left in a great measure to struggle with 
difficulties, that nothing but^druirable wisdom and 
pcfscverance could overcome* 

Captain Thomas Best had established a floiirisb- 
ing factfFry at Siirat, about the year lGl2, hut tlie 
Portuguese, unwiUlng to admit such a rival, evitjced 
the most rancorous spirit of hostility: and their 
pbiis for the destruction of the British settlement 
were only frustrated by the superiority of our 
naval force, which heat the armaments from Goa 
in tlijoe furious engagements. Xhese successes 
raised the glory of the Euglisli* name in India, 
and several advantageous connections were siwn 
fornled with native powers, ever willing to side 
widi the strongest. The king of Persia opened 
the trade of his dominions to our merchants, and 
during the active reign ot Cromwell, tlie Dutcl^ 
were every where beaten, and their settlemen^v 
taken. But Charles the ^cond, induced by his 
necessities to sell the interests of his countiy, 
permitted a rival company, for a valuable con¬ 
sideration, to be established, whose intciests being 
opposed to the other commercial body, nearly led 
to the min of both. The Dutch at this time made 
the most fbrinitlabk attacks upon the English, and 
in ItiSO drove them ignominioualy from Bantam, 
When, with the spiiit of Britons, the old Company 
determined upon retaliation. King Cliarles sacri- 
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ficcd their interesfca for93,7't94> which he received 
iroin Holland, However, tJie credit of their name 
for integnfcy ^d fair dealing in India, had placed 
such ]>owerful nieany at the of the local 

autliorities, that unsupported hy the government 
at home, tlicy withstood the utmost fiiry of their 
encn^les. After escaping Lnaunent perils, not only 
ftoin the treachery of their king, but froni the 
raiiCbur and animosity witli which the two com¬ 
panies pursued each otlier, the good sense of 
England prevailed j they were taken uiader the 
protection of parliament, and at length in 17 O 2 , 
the two Eaftt India Companies of England united 
their funds and became friends, since *%iuch 
the most signal success has attended their pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Meanwhile the French were beginning to pusli 
their ambitious projects fonvard with all tlie ac¬ 
tivity of hope. It was soon fuund tiiat one of the 
twq powers, England or France, must ML A 
bloody war com men in 1? 14, both in Europe 
and India, which was carried on almost without 
intermission till tije death of George the Second, 
in the yeaj- I 76 D, by which time the French had 
lost all their settlements in Indio. The English 
were estabiisbed in tirm power, not only along the 
coasts of Coromandel, Malabar, and Bengal, but 
also in Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and throughout 
the Eastern isles. 

This amazing success ia in a great measure to 
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be attributed to the uncommon genius of Lord 
Clive, who had commenced his career as a writer 
on the Mailra,s ^tablishment; but 4*iding himsell 
' better calculated for the ^ilibiry than the cl\il 
department, he joined the army, and soon dis¬ 
tinguished himself by acts of the most extra¬ 
ordinary yalonr. He was at length raised to rank, 
that gave him command. Alter several campaigiis, 
distinguished by consummate skill and most tllring 
enterprise, lie placed the Nabob of Arcot, opposed 
by the French, on his throne, where he was sup¬ 
ported by the English in power. He completely 
cleared the province of tJie French forces. Being 
tiicii \;alled away to Bengal to piimsh the Soubah 
of that province, the French who were consider¬ 
ably reinforced, attacked Fort St. David, under 
Lally, and beselged Madras. But they were 
bravely resisted, and at last Colonel Coote, having 
beaten the French general in the field, beaieged 
Pondichefry, and took Ins last strong-hold* w 
It appears that this wonderfijl prosperity com¬ 
pletely changed the policy of tiie East India 
Company Hitherto their government had acted 
seemingly without any view to conquest or ag- 
grandlHement, and the good faitli of England waa^ 
respected by the natives. In the imassviming 
character of merchants they had been seen strug¬ 
gling with tUfliciilties which excited compassion ; 
and by iudusuy auil perseveraucti overcoming 
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obstacles that created for tliera in die breast of 
every observer sympathy and esteem. 

Sarajah.D<^yIa, ivlio had so iotiumanly immured 
the prison of Calcutia in tlie blaol hoje*. from 
w^icli out of I te peSons only 33 escaped ivith 
Jde, had been deposed by Colonel Clive, and put 
to death by ids successor MeerJaffier AIly-Kitan. 
^iti,revolution and tlie battle ofPlasscy, bjtwbicii 
It ivfc brought about, liad raised Colonel Clive's 
former bright character to such splendour, tliat 
honour,- were heaped upon him both in England 
and 111 India. By tile emperor of Hiiidostan be 
was created an omrali, and by the court of di¬ 
rector on the 23 d of .June. 1758, nominated 
governor-general. In 17G0, lie returned to Europe 
and was succeeded by Mr. Vansi'ttart, who pursued 
a dtfferetif line of policy, Umugh aiming at the 
same end, titc advantage of tlie Company. 

et.^\n°"®''?’ continuing hostile to 

Shi^J, ADum, the Mogul Emperor, formed a treaty 
wdh htm, and deposed MeerJaffier. whom Colonel 
Clive Imd elevated, placing Cossim Ally-Khaii 
lus sonun-law in the soubalrdiip of Bengal. The 
hypocrisy and dissimulation with which this revo- 
lution was effeited are truly disgusting. Mr 
1 aiisitlart amd to JMeer-Jaffiar, “ J solemnly de. 
Clare, I have no other news but your good,” while 
he was deposing him; and he held the same 

* Vide Addenda, XXilJf. 
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language to Cossim, while stripping him of a br^ 
portion of those territories, to the sovereignty of 
which lie pro&ssed to be raising hinh Although 
he also received from Cossii|i nearly 100,000/*, as 
a present or bribe, winch was reported by some of 
the members in council to the court of directors, 
yet tlmt body, in consideration of the mst ini- 
provement of their revenue, highly applauded the 
conduct of their governor-^neral, and allowed 
him a handsome per centage on the increase. 

However, the event proved that no confidence 
can be placed in a creature elevated to power on 
selfish principles- Cossim soon displayed the most 
rancorous Imtred against those to w-hom he o^ed 
his elei.*ation. Mg endeavoured to remunerate 
himself for what he considered he had lost, by 
the plunder and oppression of the subjects over 
whom be was permitted to tyrannise; and at 
length many acts of hostility were committed 
against the very power by whom he \v;is supported. 
Among these may be mentioned tlie barbarous 
murder of Mr* Amyatt and his suite. War was, 
tlierefore, declared against him, and hb army was 
beaten on the plains of Geriah ; but he escaped 
into the dominions of Siijali-ul-Dowlo, ha^ong fimt 
massacred about $0O English prboncm, belonging 
to the factories in his territories, 'fhe fate of 
these unfortunate men deserves a sigh. When 
the British army was approaching Moorshedabad, 
Cossim, according to the barbarous customs of 
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India, tiircatened to put aU his prisonere to death, 
if the force advanced* Major Adams who cNwt- 
numded, was a man of hiimanlty, and anxious to 
prevent such a sad catastrophe^ fotind means of 
conveying advice to Mr* Ellis and the other pri¬ 
soners of their danger, and oftering the means of 
bribing the guards for their esca|>e. But. their 
magnanimous reply was “ Let no attention be 
given to us ; we are ready to submit to our late*” 
By this revolution Meer-Jaffier was again raised to 
his former station, and Cossim being supported by 
Sujah-ul-Dowla, w ho held the pow’er and person 
of the Great Mogul, a battle was soon fought at 
Buxar, w’hich placed the «mperor of Delhi, Slmli 
Allum, in the hands of the English, to w'bom he 
had before voluntarily surrendered Mmself, 

Such important events, and the confusion into 
which die politics of India fell during, the ad¬ 
ministration of Mr. Vatisittart, induced the court 
of directors to dispatch Lord Clive as tiie only 
man who could re-establish their ajOlkirs, and ooH' 
aolidate their conquests. He reached Calcutta in 
1765 , invested with supreme military and civil 
authority. His second career was commenced by 
professing in council that he came to reform the 
anarchy, confusion, and corruption wriiich perv’aded 
every department of the government* He, how¬ 
ever, while professing the most disiutereated mo- 
tiveSj pursued- a course of conquest^ on the prin¬ 
ciple, which he made known in his public dis- 
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patdjes, that the princes of Hindostait w^ere now 
!W> wcJI convinced of our boundless views of am¬ 
bition, there was no safet)'but in • taking what, ii' 
not taken, would be turned to our own destruction. 

The vcrv nabobs,** said hc; " w'hom wc might 
support would be w'atching to destroj ns; we 
must^^dccd become nabobs otirsclTes, in fact, if 
not in name* Jn short, if riches and Reciiritjf are 
the objects of the Company, this is the only methoii 
for securing them/* 

Accordingly about 60 O,W 0 L were extorted from 
Siijah-ul-Dowla, as the price of his safety | and the 
emperor made over for ever to the Company, the 
collection of the revenue of the provinces of Bengal, 
Baiitor, and Orissa, with all legal formality, which 
cessions, after the payment of all expenses, yielded a 
clear revenue of 1,650,000/* Upon this the go venior 
and council styled themselves “ The magnificent 
mere lion ts of the East India Company, the dewans 
of liie magnificent provinces of Bengal, Bailor, and 
Orissa, servants of the magnanimous emperor Shall 
Allum/* It is excusable to indulge a smile at this 
title. The ridicule it excites becomes painftil, 
wlien we reflect bow soon talent and genius nre 
absorbed in the vices of ambition; and how quickly 
prosperity leads a conqueror to trample on the 
rights of mankind. Lord Clive, while he was thus 
consistent iti enriching himself and the Company 
with the spoils of others, could make the nicest 
distinctions on {xunts of morality, and t4dk like an 
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angel about the 3elf-deatrO)’ing efiecb? of luxun, 
corruption, avarice, an4 rapacity. 

Upon this great accession of tcrritori^ and 
riches, the proprietors of East India stock began 
to be clamorous for a htgfier dividend than six 
per cent, TYfiich had been the average' tor some 
time. At a numerous meeting it was fixed at 
twelve and a half; hut parliament, rcmemliciing 
the South Sea bubble, rescinded tJieir resolution, 
and established ten per cent as the maxununi, 
obliging the Company, moreover, to pay KK),000/. 
annually to the British government, in lieu of the 
territories conquered in India, the possession of 
which, it was asserted, belonged of right to the 
crovm. Soon alier, however, when the charter 
wTis renewed!, the dividends were increased to twelve 
and a half per cent, and an agreement made, that 
should they decrease, the stipulated sum of^100*000/. 
a year should be proportionally diminished,' and 
cease altogether, if the p^fits should be so 
low as six per cent It appears, indeed, that both 
at home and abroad, a universal thirst was felt to 
share in the vast wealth of the Company, which 
was soon found to be more imaginary than real. 
'Hie Compim^'*s servants formed a project of en¬ 
riching tbemselv^es by a monopoly of the inland 
trade, in salt, betel nut, and tobnccoi, and immense 
fortimes.wcre made by indiriduals; at the expence 
of justice and British character. These articles are 
necessaries of life in India; it may be easily con 
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CAfivcd wiat ijatred, disgust, and oppression were 
occasioned when tlie pnces rose Enormously, and 
when no native was pemiitted to participate in the 
promts. In sliort, it appeared, tJiat Lord Clive, 
insteotl of iiaviiif^ reltirned to Hindostan for the 
purpose of refpnning olnises, came out armed with 
superior pow'er, only to inilicfgreater evil. J^erlmps, 
from a concurrence of circumstancesj no country 
ever endured more complicated misery than some 
parts of India lu the latter part of liis administroM 
lion. The grEat landholders, finding tJiat their 
tenures were declared void, left the lands untUlcd^ 
A most cruel tiunine ensue A the frightful Effects 
of w Inch ivere increased by the horrors of a blc^y 
war with ilyder A Hi and tlie Nizam of , the 
Deccan, which nearly ruined the credit of the East 
India Company, 

Meaiiwliile, about^tlie year 17h7> Lord CHve re- 
tumeii home. The aflidrs of India were managed 
by Mr, Verelst and Mr. Cartier, till 177^ when 
Mr, Hastings commenced his long career. It may 
he easily conceived witli what painful fedings 
Lord Clive \ iewed die proceedings ih parliament, 
after Eiis reUirn. To find tlmt alter the m<^ 
brilliant successes aud accessions^f t^ritory, wlucb 
had been pronounced most valuable acquimtions, 
tlie Comjmny he had" served were involveil in dis¬ 
tress, and forced in' qoH upon a jealous people, for 
a Joan of 1,500,000/,, to pay off tliefr current 
debt^ must have filled a mind like his, witli chagrin 
• Q 3 
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and grieM it v^ikA proveti at the bai of liie House 
of ComiPonSr that if the Company had not in¬ 
creased their territories between the years 17&5 
anti lybS, that tlieir dividends would have been 
twelve and a half per ceut by trade alone, whereas 
the c^rpexiccs of tlieir civil and military establish¬ 
ments had risen so much above tlie revenue, that 
they only sharetl six per cent, and consequently 
lost instead of gaining by their conquests. The 
loan was granted by parliament on very severe 
conditions. Such was the indignatLon excited by 
the oppressions which had taken place in the East, 
that a bill was passed for the better regulation of 
the af&irs of the East India Companv, as well in 
India as in Europe, by which a supreme court 
established in Calcutta, and a considerable share in 
the government of Hindostan vested in the crown. 
But this was not all, for h^vy charges were pre¬ 
ferred against Lord Clive, of corruption, avarice, 
and oppression. He defended himself; however, 
with great ability j and although it was not dented, 
that about the time of the deposition of Surajah- 
Dowla, he received 2^4,000/./ under the name of 
private donation, an amendment was moved upon 
the censure, «that Lord Clive did at the same 
time render great and meritorious services to this 
country/' 

The remaining part of this great man's life was 
spent in retirement and solitude. ' Though he was 
acquitted by a public tribunal, the raemoiy of the 
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past tortured him, tUl existence became insup- 
portable. He languished In all the horrors of 
melancholy and despair, amidst Inexhaustible 
wealth, which he was unable to enjoy, end at 
length put a vohrotar)’ period to his lUht proclaim¬ 
ing to the world, what has been so ollen prwlaimed 
in \Tun. tiiat the highest gratificarioii of human 
wisligs are insuffid^t to secure eartlUy Ijappiness. 
if at variance with virtue aud religion. 

It waa luUy expected, that on the arrival o4 
Mr. Hastings in India, the British diaracter would 
be redeemed from the detestation in which il was 
held by tlie natives* His virtue and wisdom were 
in high estimation, both at home and abroad He 
Imd passed through the ordeal of a public life with 
unsullied reputation. But the difficulties of his 
situation forced him to pursue tliat crooked policy 
which Macluaveliai^ cunning has denominated 
wisdom. The qualities of his exceUent heart were 
sometimes sacrificed at the shrine of ambition. 
His imagination persuaded his understanding into 
a conscienuous beUeti that he was acting iu obedi¬ 
ence to lus pulse, whilst he was in some instances 
only consuiang the cold maxUns of his brain. 

Tlie first act of lus government was an endea- 
vour to improve the revenue, which he found in a 
most declining state, by appoliitbg a.Committec 
of Circuit, empowered to sell all thelwnlsin the 
newly acgulretl provinces, by auction, to the ^dust 
bidder. Mr. Hastings’ intentions in tins ddega- 
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tion-of j>owcr wore iair aiui wolf ijjtended* ItM 
unjust to attribute to him tbe corrupdons of 
or the CMisetjnonces of failures* In five rears an 
alarming deficiency iii the puhde receipts was dis- 
coveredf instead of that improvement which harl 
been fondly con teniplateiL One violent act aften 
generates another. To make up the esJumsted 
treasury with the spoils of wm was ne]^ at- 
tempteii The vizier Sujab-tihDowda, nabob of 
Oud^ was assisted w^itli troops in a destructive 
campaign ^nst the Robiihis, for wliich he p^ 
vast sums to the British government* fresh en- 
croachments were found necessary to be made on 
the emperor of Himhwtan, who had dirown him¬ 
self: into the arma of the Mahmttas* In a short 
time the flames of war w'ere kindled up in all parts 
of India, But it is quite unfair to accuse Mr* Hastt 
ings of producing a general^war. The aniUitioua 
views of the Malirattas were the real caus^* It 
was well known to them tiiat Mr, Hastings was 
stnigglmg with great difliculties, and they aimed 
at driving the English from the shores of India, 
The utmost dissension prevailed! in the councils of 
Calcutta, General Clavcring, Colonel Monson, 
and I^Ir. Fmnds, being in nearly ail cases adverse 
to the projects of the goveraor-geucra]* They 
made publjf representadong to the court of direc¬ 
tors against !iis proceedings, and hearkened to 
several calumnious charges from rajah Nund 
Comar, and other natives. A noble minded man 
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scoru!^ to rwlucotl to take refuge in defence. 
Conscious of his ofwn worth, he thinks the world 
should give hiin the credit he deserv'es. It is prt>* 
bable, 1 liumbJy think, that Jlr, Hastings acted on 
this principle. Instead of permitting bis conduct 
to be investigated, he had the rajab arraigned be¬ 
fore Sir Elijah Irapey, chief jiid^ of the finpreme 
CQurt, ibr torgery. He was condemned and ex¬ 
ecuted, by the sentence of Engli^i law, for a 
crime which, according to his own code, is only a 
imsdcmeaiior. This Hindoo ivas of the^ Brahman 
caste, held 50 sacred, that life is not forfeited by 
the conimbsion of any crimes therefore liis fate 
jiroduced a aensation of the most general indigim- 
Lion in India, and notliing but inability prevented 
the Jiadve population frotn instantaneous revenge. 
It is true. Ids comiction was legal. True, Jte was 
subject to the jurisdi^on of die supreme cmirL 
But strict law is sometimes great inji^tice, j It is 
deeply to be regretted, that this native was 

executed, 

Mr. Hastings was not long troubled vdtb opposi¬ 
tion from General Clavering and Colonel Monson, 
who both fell victims to the climate. Mr. Francis, 
seeing tiie hopelessness of opposition, burned to 
England, to make fniitiess reppesentatioiis to the 
court of directors and His Majesty's #TOmisters, 
who were ecLually daxsded with the gigantic plans 
of Mr. Huangs, for the extension of empire in 
the East, 
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The MaJiwtU war, therefore, wfuch had been 
going on, for some time, in the west of India, was 
now pursued with increased spirit. TJie Bombay 
government had attempted to march a military ibrce 
to Poonah, tlie capital of tlie Peishwa, who w'as 
considered the head of the Maliratta confederacy. 
Their general was beaten by Nana Fumese, and 
forced to sign a diagracel'ul capitulation. But wh|in 
tliis occurred, a division of die Bengal army had 
. penetrated dirough the whole extent of Hindostan. 
and was ^ full cooperation widi Bombay^ The 
government of that presidency reiiised, therefore, 
to mify the treaty agreed to by their general. Our 
afliurs, at this period, were in a most cridcal and 
alarming state. No man then in India, but Mr. 
Hostings, could have commanded fortune. -Tlie 
Mahrattas had formed a most formidable con^ 
federacy among themselv'e^ and combined with 
the French, who then endeavouring to regain 
poUtical influence at Pondicheny% This powerfid 
attack on us, with the avowed intention of driving 
us into the sea, had been joined by the Nizam of 
the Deccan, and also by Hydcr ^VUi, thtyjowerful 
and warlike usurper of Mysore; so that Mr. 
Hastmp saw all the most dangerous governments 
^ Indio, Hindooi^ Mohammedan, and European, 
in arms against liim, flushed with the confldent 
hope that an end wonld speedily be put to British 
domination. Undismayed by this state of things, 
clearly perceiving tliat the native powers were ody 
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to be atUchcd to the Compauy’s interest by fear ; 
consequently that it would be expedient to deprive 
them as far as possible of the incans of destruction, 
he suddenly seized upon the resources of Oude 
and Benares, and replenished his empty treasury 
from their abundant wealth. 

By this time, 1780, Hyder Alii had invaded the 
Carnatic, and in September his son Tippo, assisted 
by a French* detachment, surrounded Colonel 
Baillie, and completely destroyed the division of 
the Madras army under his command. ; ^ut upon 
the-^val of the gallant veteran Sir E>TeT>ote, to 
command on the Coromandel coast, the dreadful 
ra\'ages of tlie crafty Hyder were arrested, and he 
was beaten in every direction. General Goddard 
had^.attacked the Mahrattas in Guzerat The 
difterent divisions of the Bombay army were so suc¬ 
cessful that the Mahi^^ttas and the Nizam were 
soon glad to nc^tiate a sepa^te pei^:e for tliem- 
selves, and to enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the English. It is impossible not to 
admire tlie consummate ability displayed by Mr. 
Hastings^ in thus turning the very arms that were 
opposed to him, against the power of Hyder, with 
whom they were so lately in league. Hyder AUi 
continued to ffght with various success. Though 
unable to stand before the science and'Cnterprize 
(^*Sir Eyre Coote, he was formidable in other places. 
His son Tippo had not only destroyed Colond 
Baillie, but tota^y routed a strong detachment of 
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the Cpmpauy’s troops iiudcr eoloiiel Braithwaite- 
0*1 ttic bajiks of tlie CoJeroou. It wan found ex- 
p^ient to send General MatJieivs, with the dis¬ 
posable troops of Eombay, to invade the Ifysore 
tlomzjiioiis Irom Alalahar* 

Mean^'iiile Hyder paid the debt of nature, 
Tippo, leaving tlie army of ids iktlier, under the 
comhiand of, his lieutenants, in the Gamalic, 
lurched with a light force rapidly dfrough Mysore, 
and got pos^on of the ghauts behind General 
Mathew^whom he attacked, and forced to surrender 
wtth the whole divMon tinder his command; when, 
contrar)' to the terms of capituiation, he and hb 
officers were tlirown into the dungeons of Seringa- 
pat^, loaded with chains, and tortured to deatli. 
Animated by tliis success, and cheered by the 
death of Sir E>Te Coot^ wh^e miJitaiy talents 
luid ihatrated taany a deep,laid plan of his father 
and their fuench ^ies, Tippo was pursiiing Jib 
good fortune, with the exultation of hop^ when 
licace between Friuice and England deprhed him 
of French co-operatiom Finding that he was 
threatened by the MaJirattas, he readily ^stoned to 
reason, and concluded a treaty with the Company’s 
govenimeut ou advantageous terms* 

Mr. Hastu^ reigned the goveniment of India 
in 1785, at which time, although the Company had 
acquired considerabb accessions oi‘ territories in 
Bengal, in tire Carnatic, in Slalabar, and 
yet tlie prospect w as clouded in a most dirt^ateiiitig 
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Ipfliiner, The Mali rattis hatl cncroachett upon the 
- cloniinions of the court of Dellii, stripped the 
Mogul of power, and seemed by t(ie[r ambitious 
prtjject^ to aim at universal empire in the East i 
wJiile Tippo, the warlike stdtan of Mysore, was 
knoivTi to be the inveterate foe of Britain *, whose 
rancour w^as stimulated by the French. The charao 
ter'of Mr, Hastings Iras been long the subjett of 
panegjTic and censure. By one set of men he hft .4 
been raised to the most magnaninrolis staiidard^ 
by another Ids virtues have been forgotten and Ilia 
vicCT have sunk binr below the rank of humiftntrL 
Tnith must admit tbat he possessed splendid' 
talents* He aimed at glorious things, but in ac- 
compl^limg luJ: views be resorted, in a few instances, 
to expedients-which ev-ery candid heart must con¬ 
demn, WTiilst lie c^nsciendoualy believed that he 
was pursuing plans which bad thi happiness of 
those he governed in view, be was precipitated into 
measures that produced misery to m^iny. It was 
the proud recollection of good, motives that sufi- 
ported him under the laborious invcstigiition wliich 
bis conduct underwent after lib eetom, and en¬ 
abled Iiim to look dowti with superioiify- upon 
those who arndgned the purity of intentions. 
No Than can attentively consider the public acts of 
his brilliaivt administration, without sigliing over 
the disregard to human rights, in a few cases, 
which characterise them. If he attacked the 
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prlncofs of India, wore tlicy not aJi ready tQ 
attack him? lie merely anticipated them. Ex- 
perienice led hiin to knew, that thcnje who arc bound 
only by tlic bond of fear, cannot love'; and he 
conceived that in depriving the Moltatnmednn 
princes of usurped power over the Hindoos, he 
was so far from injuring tlicm, that lie was con¬ 
ferring on them and their p«5terity a blessing. 

Meanwliiljthe afiairs of* India had occupied tlie 
serious attenSou of parliament. It was evident 
tiiat the extension of empire in Asia w'as considered 
by the nation at large, as a sort of recompence for 
the loss of America, Mr, Hastings was properly 
styled the saviour of India; and tiieglqry of our arms 
in the East shed a sort of redemption over dcleat 
in tJie West It was, however, considered hazardous 
to leave entirely to the East India Company the 
government of such au empire as chance Ji^ placed 
in tlieir hands, Mr, Fox accordingly introduced a 
Lil! into tlie liouse of commons, which aimed at 
depriving tlvem of even the management of their 
commercial concerns, blit as ^iswas thought little 
short of downright robbery, h was rejected in the 
house oi lords, and soorf after Mr. Pitt itanied his 
famous India biU^ wluch was carried into iawr on 
the ^li ojl^ August, I7S+- 

By the/pro^Isions of tliis bill, the management 
of tbeu: commcrcialaiEtirs was left to tlie Company, 
but they were deprived of political and civil 
power, which was placed in the hands of a board 
of control, comi>o8ed of privy counsellors, w ho 
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were to l>e appointed by the king, and removable 
at his pleasure. Tlie ciWl and militaiy government 
of the coiititn-j and the revenue of tJie Company, 
were to be checked and superintended by this 
body. All dispatcher from the co^^^t of directors 
weresiTbjectcd to their inspection and authenticated 
by their signature. His Majesty's decision in 
council on nny disputed point was to he conHidercil 
HnaL The appointment to the ofRcj^ of govemor- 
gcneral, president, or counsellor, lA tlie djfecnt 
presidencies, was made subject to the approbation 
and recall of the king. An enquiry was directed 
to lake place respecting the hereditary landholders 
of India, who had been dispossessed of thetr pro¬ 
perty ; and a court was established tor the trial of 
Indian delinquents, with pow'er to award fine and 
imprisoutoent, and to dkuiiss, w'lthout appeal, from 
the Company's ser^uce. This lilgh tribunal consists 
of a judge from each of three of the courts of' law, 
four members of the house of lor^ and siic of tlje 
house of (kunmons. This memorable and important 
biU wTLs further confimed in 17^7^ hy a declaratory 
act of parliament, which had become nece^ary 
by the frequent misunderstandii^ that occurrra 
between the board of control -md the court of 
directors. At this dme the Company, sq lar from 
liaving benefited by their conquests^ yrerc em¬ 
barrassed, and obliged to borrow 1,300,000/., ah . 
tbougli their sales of tea la Euro|>e had risen from 
sxK to 14,000,0004 annually. 
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rmlcr tills new arrangement, the greatest at¬ 
tention was paid to Indian affiurs, and the pros¬ 
perity which ibi I owed proTCd the complete sttccess 
of the plan» Lord Comvs^allb, to whdm was 
intrusted the arduous task of restoring the liritish 
character in lOjliu to an honourable place in the 
native mind, re^^ied his destination in I7^7» ^^d 
in two years^ raised the revenues, hy wise and Just 
measures, in Bengal, from 1,800,000/, to 2,150,000/. 
He leased otit" all the lands in perpetuity at an 
e<]uitable-valuation to the actual occupants, by 
which he gave security to property and possession, 
mid incited Labour and industry, A cotle of re¬ 
gulations were enacted in the revenue departraent, 
and for tlie guklancoof all civil and militmy' ranks. 
The army and magistracy were new modelled ; 
and the system of cormption and injustice which 
in some depaitments prevailetl, was assailed, if not 
rooted out, - 

But the modemtion of his lordship^ and the 
equity of his conduct ^uld not produce corre- 
spondent virtues in the ambitious Tippo Sultan, 
He had, shortly after the peace of I 7 SI, sent an 
etiibassy to France, and p^ted for an opportunUy 
to renew the waf- The opening of the French 
revolutioi^^ooti gave him hopes of support, and he 
found no ^IBcuIty in picking a quarreL Our ally, 
die rajah of Travancore, had purcli^d two forts 
called Crangaiiore and Acottlli from tlte Dutch 
East India Company, But in 1789* nppo set up a 
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daim to them, and marched tox^'ards Travancore 
with a coiisiderable anny. The English, 
boinul hy treaty, Lnterpo^d, and as tlie claim oi 
Tippo^^ evidently unjust, after a long negoti¬ 
ation, war commenced in ITSt), the ^izam and 
tlie Mahrattas being still onr allies. 

His lortlship tiiuling it neeessd^ to humble the 
enemy in the^heart of bis own country, General 
Meadows marched witii the Madra^ army towards 

Mysore, from the Carnatic, whilst Oaimral Aber¬ 
crombie with the Bombay army invaded it from 
M^abar. General Meadows experienced a 
warm receptiou. After a considerable advance 
into the enemy's country, he found it necessary to 
retire on his auppllesi for the monsoon was 
preaching. Lord Cornwallis having arrived at 
Matb*u^ in Dwmber IJW. assumed the com¬ 
mand, the armies again adi'anced into the do- 
-mitiioDs of Mysore. In March 179U Ban^lore 
was t^en by storm, and on the iStJi ot May 
ibllowing; hU lordship encamped in sight of 
Seringapatjuu, near whLc^^on the following day, 
a battle was fought that obliged Tippo to cross 
the Cavery. The monsJlDn now commenced wifti 
great ftinv and the army bein^tmjch in want of 
provLsioEii bis lordship also found it ngfessar)' to 
retreat on Ixis commissariat to Bangalore^ 

In February the Madras and Bombay 

armies formed a jundlion under foe walls of Tippo's 
capital. By a night attack soon after tliey forced 

v* a 
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the Sultan from his camp on the island, and closely 
invested Seiingapatam. Being at last reduced to 
a hopeless condition, Tippo was obliged to sue for 
peace, by which he was deprived^of one hfilfot'iils 
territories, and upwards of four inillions sterling. 

Soon atler, the win- of the French revolution 
commencetl, and^ all the settlements belonging to 
that nation on the continent of Iittiia ivere cap¬ 
tured by tlie English, In 1791^1 snch was the 
flourishing state of tlie Company's aflairs, that their 
charter was renewed, by a bill introduced by Mr, 
Duiidas, and speedily passed through botli houses 
ot‘ parliament, for twenty years, with all those ex¬ 
clusive privileges which the Company had hereto¬ 
fore enjoyed. 

At this period India was blessed w'ith profound 
repose. The British character hatUnot only been 
redeemed by the virtues of Lord Cornw'allis, but 
elevated in the eyes of eastern philosophy by the 
celebrated Sir M'illiam Jones* one of tlie judges 
of the supreme court m Bengal, from 17^ till his 
lamented death in April Hlfi- Lord Cornwallis 
had now returned home to reap tl»e fruit of a wise 
administration, in the thanks of his king and 
country. He was succeeded by Sir John Shore, 
now Lord Teignmouth, who continued to pursue 
the same equitable and conciliating steps as his 
predecessor, lU tbe go^’cmnlent of the extensive 
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posaesslous which Great Britain, through the in- 
stnimentality of a company other merchants, liad 
acquired hi the finest provinces of Asia. 

During tills Ihng period, from 1788 tiU 1795, 
the memorahle trial of Warren Hastings was going 
on, under a prosecntion of the house of conimons, 
before the house of lords. Twenty-nine of tlie peers, 
however, oullj- thought themselves competent to 
vot 4 s on the queslioo beibre the court; for they 
were distrncted by the ieiigtli.of time the trial had 
been pending, and the declamation of Mr. Burke, 
whose flowery language was^ore calculated to 
bewilder the understanding, tlian to promote the 
interests of simple truth. Eight of these peers 
gave a verdict of ginltj -1 hut he was acquitted by 
a majority of twenty-one, and left to enjoy the re- 
maimier of liij life, which he did for many years, 
in elegant ease and social retirement,.'cheered to 
tlic last by a conscientious persuasion tliat all bis 

actions pt'ocecded from laudable motives. 

Meanwhile, nearly all the possessions nf the 
Dutch, and other European powers, m India, had 
fallen into the hands of the English. But m the 
interim of Hindostan, a most fomudable conspir- 
aey was going on. and tiueatened the most senous 
coLeqnelices in the beginning of 1798, when the 
Marquis Wellesley, then Earl of Monnn^^ 
reached Calcutta to arrest »ta progress, aii 
play a combination of talent which h^ «ldum 
Len surpassed. The French, deprived of their 
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seLtlexiieots in Indla^ hail never ceiiseii to regret 
their losa, and to hope that favourable cireum- 
staaces would enable them to establish an exapire 
in ^-Vsia, of which our arms alone bad deprived 
thetn. liv the possession of tlie Isfes of France 
and Bgurbou, they were enabled, at all times, to 
correspond w itJi Tippo, Great inimbcrs of their 
scientific olheers w^ere now'm his serfice» also with 
different chiefs of' the Mafirattas, and at the court 
of tJie Nizam, organising the native armies on Eu¬ 
ropean principles, ready to ccM>peratc with Bo- 
Jiaparte, w'hom tliey exjiected every mcHueni to 
approach from Egj'pt, This deep and daring 
scheme had been long in embryo. It was now 
upon the point of dangerous maturity. 

By the intrigues of the French and the nego- 
tiatiozis of Tippo Sultan, nearly tlie whole of the 
independent princes, both Hindoo and Mobanime- 
dan, were in combination against us; Persia and 
Turkey bad been im-itei! to join tlic coi^dcracy. 
It wa-s believed that Shidi Allum had cOTd Agru 
and I^ellii to the F'reuch. Monsieur Perron's bri¬ 
gade under Scindea amounted Co 40,000 men with 
400 pieces of artiller)'. Tlie Mahrattos, with a 
population of ^,000,0t>0 of souls, a revenue of 
17 , 000,000 sterling, ami a territoty' of lOUO square 
miles, were reuily to attack us ‘ the five Chiefs 
who composed that empire were directed by 
French councils, and animated by republican 
hopes. One of them, tlie warlike Holkar, had a 
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formidable body of infantry liisciplined nnd ap¬ 
pointed like otir sepoys, with an immense park of 
artilleTy. When all this is natnmlly considered, 
the mightV services rendered to the East India 
Company in particular, and to Great Britain in 
general, by the Marquis W elleslcy during bis ad¬ 
ministration, will appear. 

Tile transajPtioTiH of this periotl, in an Mstorical 
point of view, are extremely interesting. Tippo's 
grand object was to destroy the Englisli; by means 
of the trench. In au embassy which he sent to 
General Malartic, govenior of the MauritiiisT ho 
speaks thus: ** Wliat do you wait tor? 1 am 
ready to afford you succours. Show yourselves in 
India. The unbounded violence and oppression 
of the English have rendered all the princes of 
India their enemies: tliey are enfeebled on every 
aide i and from the great extent of territory which 
they have acquired by artifice, they are dis- 
peiWd quarters. l>ook upon the |jresent 

time as ^ost fortunate opportii n ity. Send a 1 arge 
army, and an extensive train oi artillery, to my a^ 
sifttance, and effectually chastLsuig our mutual ene¬ 
mies, drive them out of India. But m soliciting 
the aid of his majesty the king of Cabiil, he uses 
otho#language: A hundred thousand of the 

followers of the faith," says he, assemble every 
b'ritlay in tlic mosques of the capital, and, after the 
prescribed forms of prayers, supplicate the Bestow er 
of all tilings according to the w’ortls of iScripture, 
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— ‘ Grant th j aid, O God, to those who aid the 
reli^on of Mohammed, and let os be of that num¬ 
ber at the last day. Destroy those, O God, who 
destroy the religion of Moltammed, and let us not 
be of that number at the last day,* Your majesty' 
must, doubtless, have been informed that niy ex¬ 
alted ambition has for its object a holy war*" 

It was clearly the secret intention of Tippo Sul¬ 
tan, first to make the Prench instrumental in de¬ 
stroying the English; secondly, to raise up a native 
power sufficiently strong to overcome the conquer- 
■in^*Europeans j. and thirdly, to presence such an 
ascendancy over all, that he might, in the end, se¬ 
cure universal empire in India to himself. The 
object of the French vras, to come in upon the 
downfall of the English; and the aim of‘ the Mah- 
rattas was, to let the Mohammedans and Europeans 
expire in the struggle, while they secured the s^il 
by caution and management. 

Amidst such conflicting interests, the prompt 
and decided character of Lord Momington carried 
away the staftdard of victory* The cunning of 
Tippo was unable to meet the \risdom of his lord¬ 
ship, Though tile sultan attempted to c^ole our 
governor-general w'ith the deepest hypocrisy, pro- 
fesing the most ardent friendship, whilst he' medi¬ 
tated the foulest treachery , yet hla schemes were 
all seen through, anil a declaration of war was 
made gainst him by the Company*® government, 
at a time when he thought he lay entrenched be- 
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hind tlie deepest dissimiiktioo. It was followed up 
with such effect, that Seringapatain was invested 
by General Harris on tlie 5th of April and 

taken by storm on tlie following 4th df U^y i m 
which operation 'fippo met deatli with heroic for¬ 
titude, lighting till the last for gloty and iiidepen^ 
ence, suclt as they were pictured in 1iis snin 
mind* Sir Da\iii Baird led die troops to the storm 
of that fortress, in which he had been long con- 
fined.* The conquest of Mysore placed the af¬ 
fairs ot' India ill such a state as enabled the gover¬ 
nor-general to send a considerable division oMhe 
forces up tlie lied Sea under Sir David Baird, to 
□ssLst in driving the Frcnclr out of Egy^pt, By suc¬ 
cessful negotiations with the court of Persia, the 
king of Cabul was confined to liis own dominions. 
The Mahrattas had become our allies by success- 
fol negotiation, and seemed to view the destruction 
o?the Mohamniedan power in Mysore witii apa¬ 
thy, tliowgh they were not very^ active tn contri¬ 
buting to it, • 

The family and relatives of Tipgo Sultan were 
removed tiom Mysore to the fortreas of Vellore In 
the Carnatic and the ancient Hindoo Ihie of 
princes, whose pow'er Hyder AUi had usnrp^ 
was restored to comfortable dependence on British 
generosity, with nearly all the estent of tacritoiy. 
which the Mysore rajah originally possessed- Tlie 
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remainder of Tippo’s dominions was divided 
amongst the conquerors and the Mahrattas. 

Until the reign of v\urengzebe, the history of 
tlie Mahrattas is involved in great obscurity. Se- 
\ajee, a military adventurer, who served with cre¬ 
dit under the powerful king of Bejapoor. was tlie 
first who combined their discordant chiefs. He 
was bom in lOSb, and died in 1C80. Durihg his 
life the foundation was laid for a powerfiil empire, 
and a strong hill-fort, called Sattara, gave him 
tide and security. It continued to rise, on the fall 
of the Moguls, till 17 f)l, when its progress received 
a decisive check from Ahmed Shah Abdalli, king 
of Cabul, who, on die 7di of January, gained the 
memorable battle of Paniput, in which Ballajee- 
row, the head of the Mahratta states, was entirely 
defeated. He was die son of Bajec-row, prime 
i^iister, or peishwa, to the Sattara rajali, the legi¬ 
timate successor of Sevajee, and had, in conjunc 
tion widi Ragajee, the payniaster-general, or buck- 
shee, usurped the authority of that prince, whose 
person he confined in die fort of Sattara, while he 
removed die seat of go\emment to Poonah, arul 
permitted Ragajee to establish himself at Nagpoor. 

lliis usurjiation laid die foundation for others; 
and the Mahratta state became at length divided 
among five cliiefs the Peishwa, Scindea, die ra- 
jal. ot Nagpoor. Holkar, and the Guickwar. 
United hy no powerful head. Uiese sovereigns often 
made war upon each oUier. When at peace, they 
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directed their watchlUl attention to the state of our 
government at Bombay. 1 hey had officered a 
considerable part of their army with French and 
English adventurers, and disciplined native regi¬ 
ments in the same way as our sepoys. The ilis- 
tnist wliich they had entertained of the ambitious 
views of Tippo Sultan, prevented them from ren¬ 
dering active assistance to that prince. But as 
they had placed themselves in a very formidable 
atti^de, and were now in possession of all tlie 
power belonging to the court of Delhi, whose em¬ 
peror Scindea had as a sort of state prisoner, it 
became necessarj' to arrest tlie progress of their 
dangerous machinations. 

Dowlut Row Scindea liad gained such an ascend¬ 
ancy in 1795 , that, upon the death of Madhurow, 
the young peishw’a, he usurped the principal share 
of power; but, in October his army was de¬ 

feated, near Poonali, by Jeswunt Row’ llolkar, and 
Badjeerow, the pe’ishwa, was forced to fly to Bas- 
sein, where he concluded a treaty of perpetual 
friendship with the British gosx'mmjnt, and ^eed 
to receive a subsidiary force into his dominions. 
He was, therefore, in 1803, replaced in authority 
by a British anny. under tlie present Duke of Wel- 
lingjpii, then General Sir Artliur Wellesley, to 
whom tlie subse<juent operations afforded an oppor 
tunity of displaying those military talent^_^ which 
have since baffled the efforts ot the greafest cap¬ 
tains of France. 
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To detail the, glorious particulars of this war 
would be a pleasing task, but we must restrict our¬ 
selves to a very brief notice. Lord Lake defeated 
the army of Dowlut Kow Kdn dea, near the city of 
Dellii, in September 1803, while, a tew days aJ^er, 
the battle of Assay, gained by Sir .4rtliurSvdles- 
ley, raised hb own glory, and that of the British 
name, to the highest elevation. This was followed 
.by the victor^^ of Argaum, in the raoutJi of Novem¬ 
ber Mowing, which, for that time, destroyed the 
power of the rajah of Bcrar, and forcetl him to ac¬ 
cept of such terms as Sir Arthur was instructed to 
offer. The warlike Holkar, after fighting «ith 
obstinacy, was completely defeated by Lord 
Lake at Deeg, and obliged to throw himself, w ith 
tiic shattered remains of his army, into the strong 
fortress of Bhurtpore, from wliich he was subse¬ 
quently driven, after the British army had sustained, 
in Various unsuccessful assaults on that .place,“"a 
greater loss than ever was experienced in killed 
and wounded in any three great pitched battik 
fought in India. In the beginning of 1S05, the 
crafty Holkar was glad to sue for peace on any 
terms. On the 20th of August in that year, the 
Marquis Wellesley embarked at Madras for Eng¬ 
land, leaving tJie British empire established in 
India on tl»e most firm basis, tlie French factions 
even' where destroyed, and the authority of the 
Company acknowledged over an extent oi’territory 
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M great as ail Europe, mth a revenue of about ^ 

17,000,000/. Sterling. . 

We shalli tlierefore, conclude this chapter with 
the following state of India at this period, most ac¬ 
curately given by >Sir John Malcolm, ^ , 

The emperor of Delhi was under tlie Bntish ■ 
protection, Secujidcr Jay, the subalidar ot the 
Deccan, was completely confirmed in our 
anil maii^tamed a British subsidiaiy force TJie 
Mahrattas were entirely conquered, the govern¬ 
ment of Tippo annihilated, and that of the Mysore 
famQv established, AU the Carnatic belonged to 
the Company, The conquest of Cuttack had con¬ 
nected the territories of Madras and Bengal, and 
the cessions of GuEcrat and Malabar combined ab 
most the whole coast from tlie Ganges to the Indt^ 
All the Douab was In our possession, and the right 
banks of the Jumna, with a line of petty states, 
tforo the mountains of Kemaoon to Bundlecumi 
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FROM THE ,UJMJNJSTRATlON OF WELLES¬ 

LEY JN iNorA» until the return of the mar. 

QUIS OF HASTINGS I.V 1823 . 

Notwit«stasdi.s-6 die briiUaot administration of 
Lord Uellesley, tlie mighty wars in which he had 
been engaged ever since his arrival in India had 
increased the Company’s debts so prodigiouslv, 
that tJic directors at home became greatly alarmed 
and the Marquis Cornwallis was despatched with 
the oUye branch in 1805, and reached Calcutta in 
July of that year. The second admi^stration of 
fins'nobleman was not destined to be of long dnra-- 
tion. He died at Gliazipoor, near Benares^ in the 
month of October following. Sir George H. Bar- 
low remained at the head of the supreme govern¬ 
ment until the arival of Lord Minto, in July 18«7. 

During this period the whole of India enjoyed 
profound repose; but in such an extensive coun¬ 
try, where there are so mmiy petty chief^ all as¬ 
piring at inde|iendence, frequent wars must occur 
I he rajah ol iravancore, whose territories lie in 
thesoutliem part of Malabar, Imd been forced, by 
treaty, to receive a subsidiary force, and deprived 
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of all political power bv tlie governmcut ot Madras, 
Soon after the arrival of Lord Minto, a di$pos.ition 
was inaoilested by the authorities there to shake 
off all dependence on tltc Company^ and it being 
found impossible to arrange existing differences by 
negotiation, a part oJ' the Madras army entered 
Travancore in the early part of 180P, stormed the 
tbrtiiied lines of the rajali, and forced him, or 
ratlier his prime minister, wlio had usurped the 
power of his master, to make peace on any tenns. 
This 5 cr\'ice was scarcely perlbrmed when a ^"eFy 
alarming rebellion, w'hich had been for some time 
in embry o, broke out in the native part of the 
Madras army, occasioned by the discontents'of the 
European officers, at retrenchments which were 
carried into effect by the governor Sir George H- 
Barlow, certainly in a most irritating and ungra¬ 
cious manneiV' It would answer no gcMjd end to 
enter into such unpleasant particulars! it may" be 
sufficient to observe, that a judicious display of sound 
w^isdom on the part of the government of Madras, 
and the commander in chief^ would have entirely 
prevented an occurrence w hich must ever l>e deeply 
regretted. To such a dangerous extent was this 
rebellion carried, tliat the King's troops had to be 
drawn out against the Company's, and some blood 
was shed before its progress was arrested. 

During the short peace of 1802, the French had 
received back their settlements of Pondicherry andf 
Chandemagor, which upon, the recommencement 
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of hostilities were retaken by tlie British govern¬ 
ment in India witliout opposition, the veiy con¬ 
siderable military ibrce which Bonaparte had sent 
out, escaping in their ships of war to tlie Mauritius. 
The possession of these islands enabled the French 
government to infest tlie Jiidian seas with priva¬ 
teers, whose daring operations were most destruc^ 
live to the private trade carried on in the East It 
had long been an important object to deprive them 
of their nests, both tliere and at Batavia, on the 
island of Java, which they now garrisoned for 
lIotland> Accordingly, expeditions were prcgected 
Irom ^Icutta, JMailras, and Bombay, and the Isles 
of France and Bourbon w'erc captured in IStl, by 
General Abercronihy and Colonel Keating, whilst 
in the same year Sir Samuel Achmnty established 
the British power in the bland of Java. 

These were the principal transactions of Lord 
Min to s atlmiuistration, which was otlierwise of a 
most pacific character. His policy was to tempor- 
be with the native powers. During the period of 
bb government, tlie Nepanlese and Mahrattas 
began to display a spirit of encroachment, which 
ought to have been punbhed by the sword, instead 
of being compromisetl by unavailing negotiations. 

The Marqub o*' Hastings assumed the govern¬ 
ment of India on the i4th October, 1813. He 
was received at Calcutta with the most lively de- 
monsLratiotis of joy, and immediately directed all 
lib attention to the political state of die country 
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In the easteni ports of tiie British empire, hia 
lordship tbund, that the Nepaulese hod actually 
possessed themselves of a consideitible portion of 
tlie Company's frontiers, wiiilst io the west, pro¬ 
digious numbers of Hahratta plunderer^ under the 
name of Pindarries, carried deserbtion into all parts 
of tlie Deccan* The province of Guzerat was 
also infested by the ferocious W'ogtirs of Cutcii, a 
race oi’ plunderers, daring in their excuraions, and 
merciless in tlieir exactions* Dia lordship, there¬ 
fore, finding no security in negotiation, had imme¬ 
diate recourse to arms, and the principal operatioiiR 
of his brilliant administration are detailed under 
the following heads. 


NEPAUL WAK* 

The interesting campaigns connected with die 
Nepaul war, commenced soon after th^ arrival of 
Marquis Hastings in India, but his lordship's declar- 
adoQ was not made till the 6th January, 1S15. 

This document, wliich comprises the origin of 
the war, sets out with stating that the Nepaulese 
conquests had approximated their frontier to that 
of the British, their ally the Newaub Vizier, and 
the protected Seik chiefs, from the borders of 
Moning to the banks of tlie Sutleje^ In all tfiis 
extent, it appears these encroaching and rapacious 
warriors had appropriated to themselves'our pos- 
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sessions, and that their government had lent a 
deaf’ ear to repeated remonstrances. There is 
proof that tlie Goorcas proceeded in a premeditated 
system of conquest; and not only seized tlie parts of 
Moewanpore that had been reduced by Major 
Kinlock, but also several other districts, containing 
twenty-two villages. To these provinces, below 
the range of hills that separate Bengal from Nepaid, 
the government of Catmandoo set up a claim that 
they had once formed the Terrai, or lowlands of 
tl\e mountainous parts. But these territories had 
belonged to tlie dominions ofOude, long before 
the Gwreas had conquered Nepaul, and, therefore, 
tliere was not the sliadow - of justice in such a 
demancL To settle the disputes, Major Bradshaw 
had been sent on the part of the Company; and 
the negotiations were continued with commissioners 
from Catmandoo, till at length it was necessary to 
appeal to arms, for tlie purpose of dispossessing 
them of ^le strong-holds which they had now 
established within our frontier; for such was their 
insolence, that aH^length Major Bradshaw was 
ordered to quit tlie place within our own provinces, 
at which^ the conferences were carried on. The 
commencement of the rainy season haeWbreed our 
troops to retire into cantonments, soon after the 
expulsion of the Goorcas from tlie disputed lands; 
upon which they returned, massacred the {lolice 
left to collect the revenues, and re-occupied the 
districts^ Requisite atonement for this new out- 
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rage having been.-withheld, the British government 
liad no clioice left, and therefore now resorted to 
arms in defence of their just rights. The prodam- 
ution stated tliat these arms should never be laid 
(town, until the enemy shah be foreed to make 
ample submission and atonement for his outrageous 
conduct, to indemnily the British government of ‘ 
India for the e^pence of tlie \i ar, and to aftbrd 
tiilt security for t!ie future maintenance of tiiose 
relations whicjj be has so shamefully violated. 

Of such itttportance' was this war considereil, 
that the Marquis of Hastings left; the presidency 
of Fort ^^"illiam under a vice government, and ro 
paired to the upper produces, for the purpose of 
being i^i the immediate. ncighlKmrhood oJ* the 
sccoe of action* On the breaking up of the 
monsoon in divisions of the British army 

aiul their au.xillaries poured towards the passes into 
Ncpaiil, dispossessed tJie Goorcss of aJl the terri¬ 
tories which liad been seized by them below the 
hilJi^ aiid'took some of their s^ng forts* In one 
of these issaulta^ toadc by the dMsion under Major 
General Sir Robert Rollo Gillcapie, K, B., our 
troops v er^driven back by repeated charges of the 
enemy, wUo poured down Irom the heights in supe¬ 
rior numbers, and with nio.st overwhelming courage, 
upon which tlie gallant general led on the adv'ance 
in person, an<l tell in his noble professional eftbrts. 
His death cast a gloom over wliole a^y in 
India, for among the brave British officerPiu the 
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not one was iitore highly^ssteemeJ ibr every 
virt4te that coiiijtitiife^tiie diameter of a gentlemaii» 
a soldier, aiul a scientific comiiiauder. His great 
nterit was fully appreciated by the Marquis of 
Hostings, who had bestowed upon iiim Ins entire 
confidence^ 

Major General Sir Robert Kollo Gillespie was 
an Irishman descended from an ancient Scotch 
familvj who settled in County Doivn, in the reign 
of James tiie Second. He was horn at Innisluugie 
in 1769 i so that bis vali-n^le life was lost in, the 
fortj'-sixth year of his age» Kut, " blood of the 
brave, thou art not shed in vain/* his memory will 
live inscribed on the roll of fame. In person he was 
elegantly formed, so that a poetical im^ination 
yvoultl compare him to the ancient heroes, who in 
youth were so lovely as to resemble the lair sex. 
But his composition was all fibre and elastici^'. 
Even' movement indicated the activity of Jiis soul 
and body. His manly chest and square shoulders 
at once proclaimed his capability of enduring the 
w arrior's toi h H is 'cou n ten ance w as tine an d opc n, 
its lines marked with the linger of tliought, and its 
eye beaming witJi tlie lustre of a iiighly polkjied 
mind. Like hghtning it excited admiration and 
terror in his enemies; but there was a mildness in 
its rays that produced only the former sensation, 
mixed witii Jove, in the bosoms of liis friends, com- 
panions, and fellow soldiers. He had been edn* 
cated Ubr the bar, and entered at Emanuel cob 
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lege, Cambridge, but disliking the wig and go>^Ti, 
his predilection for the army rt^ipeared at an early 
age. He became a comet in the dd dragoons, from 
which he was promoted to a troop in the i^Otli dra¬ 
goons, and served a considerable time witli that 
fine corps in the West Indies, where his ability pro¬ 
cured for him a vote of thanks from the house of 
assembly at Jamaica, and a superb sword as a mark 
of esteem. In 180^2, he wm promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel, and returned to England. 
In 1805, he travelled ov<^ land to Indiii, spending 
some time with the Russian and Austrian armies, 
and passing through Constantinople and Bagdad to 
Bombay. At the time of tlie dreadful massacre 
at Vclloi^ he commanded at Arcot, and on the 
day preceding it, he was to have dined with the 
commandant of \’ell6re, but fortunately he was 
prevented, and the next morning he received the 
dreadful intelligence, that the officers and Euro¬ 
pean soldiers were butchered. He immediately 
proceeded thither, and retook the place. He after¬ 
wards served against the Seiks^ in the Punjab. 
When the expedition against Java was arranged, 
he was selected for one of the distinguished com¬ 
mands under Sir Samuel Achmuty^ whose entire 
confidence and friendship he enjoyed. On the 56tli 
August 1811, he stormed the lines of Comelis, and 
terminated the subjection of the whole island, hav¬ 
ing distinguished himself so preeminently, that he 
was left in command upon the departure d' Sir 
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SxunucI, when pnothcr opporfunity occiirred, by 
which he added 1‘n^i laureb to the wreath that 
already surrounded his brow. The sultan of’ Pal- 
unibang, in a fit of most wanton cnielty, had mas- 
siicred tlic Dutch residents in his territories 
retired to a strong-liold witli his treasures leaving 
orders with his troops to put every foreigner to 
death. Colonel Gillespie reached Palanibang at 
night during a frightful storm, and anxious to 
prevent the effusion of blood, jiushed on wdth a 
small force, through an immense body of the fer<h 
cious Malays to the palace, which was yet stream¬ 
ing witli gore, where he narrowly e8caj>ed the blow 
of a creese aimed at his heart, for a flash of light¬ 
ning fell upon the weapon just in time to eq^ble him 
to avoid it. Here, with a handful of troops he 
kept the population in aw’e, till a sufficient force 
arrived, and saved the lives and properties of thou¬ 
sands of his fellow creatures. Shortly after he was ^ 
equally successful in preventing the projecteti 
massacre of all Europeans at Djocjociul.^. ,Tlie 
sultan of Mataran had fortified his palace witli 
fp2 pieces of cannon, and drawn together 100,000 
‘ jiartizans. Colonel Gillespie boldly and unex¬ 
pectedly arri\ing, stormed tlie place, and took 
tlie sultan prisoner. For these eminent services 
he received the highest thanks of tlie constituted 
authorities, and the honour of knighthood with 
superior rank in the army. Upon his return to 
liuhafroin Java, he joined tlie army, when organis- 
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ing for the Nejjatil war, aiitl fpiind^a gbrloiis grave 
wliere his friends hoped he'woiihi reap further 
honour and disdnctioiu 

Our aniiy consistcti of about 20^000 0100 , aiix* 
iiiiiries inefudedl, fbnued u 11 dor Sir David Ochterlony 
into divisions, coinniandod sepiirately by Major 
Generals Wood, Marley, and MartlndelL . The 
cmnpaignwos opened under very'unfavourable aus¬ 
pices, for the losses sustained botfi in officers and 
men were alarmingly grent. 'Dje valley of the 
Dboon was at last tak^ possession of, but not 
without a bravc^defence j fourteen European aud 
seven native officers, with 488 men, having been 
killed and wounded in the operations from the 25th 
NovemWr to tlie 2d December 1814. A tier tliis 
the divKirDnB continued to advance, anti experienced 
the most formidable obstacles, not only from the 
nature of the coniitiy being one of the strongest 
in the w orld, hut from the dai-ing bravery of the 
Gooreas, w ho ruslieti upon our bayoneta sword in 
hancL ^ 

Major Ludlow, after considerable success in at¬ 
tacking stoccades, was repulsed with great loss. 
Major General AV'ood's division suffered very sc* 
vcrely in an attack on Uie fortified post of Intgurh, 
It appears that tliis ofliccr was led under the guns 
of this place by one Kouckanaddee Sewaree, a na¬ 
tive of Nepnul, oil whose report and fidelity he had 
reason to depend, before he had time to recon¬ 
noitre. The villain escapetl in the confusion whicji 
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followed, a heavy fire being opened upon the head 
of the column, many lives were lost in a tew mo^ 
ments. His Majesty^a 17th foot, led on by their 
brave commander, Colonel ^ardyman, and sup¬ 
ported by two native regiments, ad\ anced upon tiie 
works, while a detachment was sent ^up the hill 
under Captain Croker, who, after driving the enemy 
before him with spirit and perseverance, discovered 
til at the heights behind the post were iilled with 
troops. Upon this a retreat was sounded, and it is 
probable that if the ene^y hatl pmu*ed down at this 
critical moment, the loss in the di^fsion would have 
been enormous ; it was ven^ considerable notwith¬ 
standing, and the enemy suffered also severely. 
Captain Blackttey commanding the Idf wjig of the 
regiment, Bengal native infantry, was attacked 
at Summonpore by about 2 (X 10 Goorcas, who 
after repeated charges, all the officers except Lieu¬ 
tenant Strettell being kiDed or wounded, forced 
the Jiepoys to fly, and captured a commis^at de¬ 
pot, aiid the baggage of the detachment, A post 
at Persa Ghurrie under Captain SiJ:>ley on the same 
day was also attacked by an overwhelming force, 
and taken sword in hand,^after that brave officer 
had lost his life. In tliese unfortunate affairs we 
had 3bb officers and soldiers killed, wounded, aiul 
missing, Tlie division under Major General Mar- 
lev was also successfully resisted in its endeavours 
to advance, and suffered severely. 

But these diuMtsters were more than counter- 
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balanced by the coutinued successes of Sir David 
Ocbterlony and Colonel Nicolls, to whose judg¬ 
ment and skill the sipcedy termination of this bloody 
war is justly to be altribnteiL The general orders 
issued at Futtyghur on tlte 3d May 1815, in praise 
of these excellent ollicers, by the Marquis of Hast¬ 
ings, are very flattering to tlieiii; and apj>arentJy 
convey an 'oblique censure to otlter;^* 

Thesucc?ss of Colonej Nicolls (and the observa¬ 
tion will be supporfed by the brilliant consequences 
which have attended aijjpilar exertions on the part 
of Major General Ochterlony), under Uie complL 
cated dlfbculticil' presented by the quality of the 
coiiiitr)', the fortiricaduna by which its natural 
strength wax assLsterl, and the obstinate resistance of 
a courageous enciiiy, should prove the superiority 
conferred by military service, and the certainty 
tliat a strenuous application of its principles must 
entail honourable dUdnetion on a commander^ 
Warfare in a moimtainous region offers, embarrass¬ 
ments^ which, when riewed at a distanfce, appear 
insurmountable,.but which dwindle into compara¬ 
tive insigniffcatic^ under tlie grasp of valoor and 
genius. It is-only in*umisual situations, demand¬ 
ing readiness of resource and animated efforts, that 
the difierence between ofiicer and oflScer can be 
disjilayed ; and it ought to be always present to tlie 
.mind of evciy military man, tliat he who in cir¬ 
cumstance^ of perplexity trios and fails, has to 
plead those chances from which no operation in 
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war can be secured; liis pretensions to the charac¬ 
ter of zeal and energy being in the mean time 
maintained: while he who contents himself with 
urging difficulties as an excuse'for domg nothing, 
voluntarily registers his own insufficiency. ' 

Sir David Ochterlony had continued to advance 
on tlic capital, and af\cr various contests and diffi¬ 
culties in getting the battering train jjrward, his 
division was encam])ed b<^bre Nehn on the 27 tli 
December 181 !<, where the eftemy’s main amiy 
was so strongly stoccaded,|^hat liis o}>erations had 
been directed chiefly against their supplies, which 
were received Iroin BillaSfiore. ^^*ith such* skill 
did he seize, by night attacks certain iKwitiony 
around them, that he at length completely suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing them to an action, and driving 
them to another chain of hills called Mungoo-ka- 
Dhar, where they assembletl in gre^ force, their 
right |)eing covered by strong stoccailes, and tlnnr 
left resting on the fort of Tarraghur. In this 
achievement Lieutenant Colonel Thompson, who 
conducted the night attack on thc^l^h Deceuilier, 
that forced the Goorcas to abiandoiWncir position, 
gained great and well eanied*|)raise,'Juid his rej>ort’ 
of the artiur is interesting. 

Colonel Thompson had with him a force of 
about ^(’KK) men, with four light gi 
tain train, butT^4iO() of this force 
armetl with matchlocks. He inarched jj^imediately 
alter dusk in the evening, but such was the im- 
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practicability of the intervening space, which as 
to distance lie could have marched Gver in tliree 
liours, tiiat die guns were only got up to tire point 
of attack at eight o'clock next moniing* He 
then advanced up tire Diboo^ka-Tebba, to gain 
a iiosition near the stone stoceade, which lie Jiad 
lirst to stdfni. It was situated on the highest peak 
of iour.ridges of granite, and presented a formid* 
able breastwork of loose rocks. The enemy came 
dovv'n to the lowest approach, to receive our force 
w'itJr a galling fire of matchlocks. Bat one ascent 
after another was scaled, till at length the guns 
opened upon the post, from the only spot where 
artillery could be placed cdectually without ani* 
ficial wofcs. This, however, was at Uie distance 
of 500 yards, and it was found that a six pound 
shot was too light to make an inipression* During 
tiie night, ^lereibre, the pioneers were employed 
in making Ibsciiies and gabions, to push nearer on 
tlie ensuing morning, but a little before suiKrisc, 
an jj^mense body of the enemy came down from 
the MungQ^a-Phar, another strongly fbrfihLsl 
height, still pore lofty, with the intcntioj\of sur- 
roundirig and overwhelming Ifim. The struggle 
w'lis long and obsdnatep tlie enemy lost such im¬ 
mense numbers, that tJiey were at last forced to 
retire, but their attacks were so furious, and such 
persevering “courage wiis evinced, that Coloiicl 
ThonipscMi thought it advisable to tlaow up 
works around liim diiriiig die night, lie W'as, 
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howev er, reinforced by Lieutenant Colonel Lyons, 
and next morning the enemy abandoned the posi¬ 
tion. Wheh our picquets took possession, it was 
found to be very strong. I’li^wall was ten feet 
higli outside, and four feet tliick, coiWfioscd of 
loose stones, extremely well built It was sur¬ 
rounded by a high bamboo fence, and within tliere 
was a sort of citadel of solid masoniy. The 
enemy in his at tick* lost about KX) meh in killed 
and wounded, and our casualti^ were also very 
consSlerable. 

hi tliis danng w'ay did Sir David OchterloSy 
proceed, seizing one point after another, and con¬ 
tinually driving tlic enemy’s army back, till on the 
1 tth and 15th April 1815, a general- t*njPigement 
was forced on Ummer Sing Tliappa, the Goorca 
commander in chiefs in w*hom now merged the 
civil and militaiy authority of the govenunent of 
Nepaul^ which terminated in tlie establishment of 
our army on the heights of Malown, and in his 
totil defeat on the day following. But these 
opi'^kdons were conducted in such amianner, and 
the ^mscquences were so glorious, 3iat they de¬ 
serve to be noticecFiat some length. 

On the night of the Uth of April, 1815^ a 
strong detachment marched from tlie village of 
Purijur. and occupied a post under the centre of 
the enemy’s position. Tliis post was made the 
head of a column of attack, that followed next 
morning, upon a preconcerted signal being given. 
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The different dUdsions diverging from this to the 
right and lefr» gainedi the iicveral points laid down 
in the brigadiers' instructions, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Tholll)^so^^ and Major Lawrie, bem'g well 
supported," mlvanced up tlie Malowii in gallant 
style, under a hca\'y and wdl directed tire of 
cannon and musketry: but before these officers 
could establish themselves on the ridge, tliey were 
charged sword in hand by thfe Goorcas, and, otter 
a severe struggle, forced dow'u to the main btJdy. 
To gain this practicable part of the hills,'‘Siere- 
fore, became the object on our side, and success- 
fully to oppose us was tl'e aim of the enemy* 
During the whole day, tiiC contest continued with 
unabat^ ardour, tlie enemy receiving continual 
reinforcements, in proportion to the pressure ex¬ 
perienced by them; anti such was the resolution 
witii whiefr, tliey dA'cndcd the ridge, tliat it was 
w ith difficulty, Lieutenant Colonel Thomp^n main¬ 
tained his position on tlie ride of the hill during 
the^nlghC with tlie a.^stance of temporary works 
tlirown up the pi once nj* Next mormnl: the 
attack wa,s renewed at day-break. Indeed,^ had 
not ceased during the w hole ^ight, and the con- 
tip|ml blaze of war, tlio crash of rolling rocks 
hurleti from the summits of the range of sJeep ^ 
hills, the wdiiz of.rockeU forming curves in the 
air, and the rmir of artillery re*echo€d by the 
various /epeats of the mountains, exceeded any 
thing that can be conceived* The first light of 
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tky on tlie 15 th cIueco^ cred Ummcr Sin^, on ^pro¬ 
jecting clrd^ mlhin miisket shot, holding u stan¬ 
dard in one hand, and in the otlier his hatchet 
sword, enconragiiig his men, and pointing to tJie 
weakest parts of our position- Immediately after 
tlie heads of his columns appeared j and forming 
in excellent order, they rushed impetuous^' on 
our batteries. Notssitlislanding die destructive 

shower of grape thdl fell upon their front from 
our well sei^'ed guns, they chargfUi and cut down 
ei er^'man at them. The enemy was only repulsed 
by repeated confiicLs with the bayO'net, iu whi^i 
Bough tec Thappa and several chiefs were killed. 
After several hours* hard fighting, the enemy re¬ 
tired slowly up tlie range of the ^Ialown> liaving 
lost immensely, and inflicted much destruction on 
our force. Their acts of individual valour could 
not be exceeded by any troops m tlie world. Had 
they been all armed with muskets and bayonets,^ 
instead of swords and m^blocks, it is liar^ to 
say how' tlie struggle would liave terminated, 
Many gf them seiited our soldiers* bayonets with 
one Tiaiid, and piLshing tlie point aside, buried 
their sw'ords, which Vere heai-^ and formidable, in . 
tlie breasts tliat opposed them, Tint Colonel 
Thompson was continually reinforced by Sir Da^id 
Ochtcrlony, w'ho liad ijoreseen every thing, anil 
provided for ail with cousummate skill. He more¬ 
over fomied a fiiie column of diversion, under 
('uptain Showers, who lell ill a daring attack that 
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he Tii|ide upon the eneioy*s flank, in wliieli he was 
nobtj secoudeil hy the column under Colonel 
Arnokh at ii critjpal moment, when our Seik 
auxiiiari^js had sliamefuiry abandoned their post, 
,^Vlter fighting' the whole of this da), and main¬ 
taining our several stations during tJie night, wbicli 
was one of tlic utmost privation, we gained tJic 
summit of the on the Ifith, and in tlie 

course of tliat i^v completed die rout and dis- 
}>cr9ioM of the ™nny*s army, lliis victory' was 
not achieved without severe loss, six officers ami 
40U soldiers being killed and wounded, but in its 
consequences it led to the roost glorious results; 
for, shordy^ after, Ummer Slug Tluijjpa surrendered 


bimseif to’ Sir David Ochterfony, anti iiQ^pted 
such terms as the British government thoiiglit 
]>roper to dictate, 'IJhese comprijiHMi all the objects^ 
announced tn the declaration of war, A free 
passage through Nepaul to Tartury amlpC'bina 
was^glso established bj* treaty, witli several im- 
3 >ortant adv^antages as to trade and intercourse. 

Thus terminated tlie Xepaul war, in a mamieT 
most honourable to the British^arms and interests, 
notwithstanding the- disasters which marked its 
commencement. The higii value set upon the 
conduct of Sir Darid Ochterldny and the army by 
which it was achieved, appears in tlie energetk: 
orders issued by the Marquis of Hastings on the 
announcement of its final Issue. ** .So coaiplete 
a fulfiiuiCTit of hiij iustructioiis, under difficulties 
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known belljreha.iid to be of* no common aniount, 
would alone have been sufficient to establisb a high 
rate for General Ochterlony’s r^utatioii as a com¬ 
mander. Uut there are details in the arduous 
service so ably conducted by him, which must 
meet frcim tbe mind of every one a more par^cidar 
attention. The unremitting zeal, the sagacious 
ffiresight, and tlie ad^uirable decision which ^e has 
had the opportunity of display!^, should make 
him feel himself indebted to the embarrassments 
he has had to encounter. They have only served 
to mark in brighter colours the extent of his claim 
to applause. The patience, the ardour, and the 
intrepidity of all the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and soldiers of tlie division, must be justly 
appreciated and admired by all who have con¬ 
templated their conduct. Tfie govenmr-gencral 
offers to General OchterJony, and all who acted 
under ^lim, his warm applause; sensible as hjs 
excellency believes they i^ilt be to tliat acknow¬ 
ledgment of tlieir merits from government, a still 
more elevating consideration attends them; tliey 
have to reflect, with holiest pride, on tlie fmtlier 
lesson which they have hdd forth to every power 
in India. The liritish government is too satisfac¬ 
torily consemus of its owm sujicrior strength, ever 
to abuse it 1>y trespassing w-antonly on any of its 
nCighl^iirs j but if its tbrbeamnce be insulted, and 
its outraged by aggression, it will always 

prove, that W hatsoever obstacles may retard its 
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farlier eflbrts, its perseverance will not tail nlti- 
matclv to crush the assail ants,*' 

1 sliall nest pnr^e the course of events that 
occurreti during my further stay in India, whicli 
I earnestly hope will be found sufficiently in¬ 
teresting* ^ 

MAHRAITA WAR, &c* 

The Xepaul war, whose principal features have 
been briefly described, was the first great public 
service which tlie Marquis of Hastings was called 
upon to achieve in India, and the ability with 
wliich it was arranged and conducted ought to 
have assured the native princes, hostile to Rridsh 
interest, that all the measures of his administration 
w'ould but atid to the glory of England* In tra¬ 
versing tlie vast regions of Hindostan, whfth lie 
between Fort WiUiam hfid the northern frontier. 
Ids lordship travelled in great splendoitr* He ^<) 
a corps of 150' elephants and 400 camels, glit¬ 
tering in gold and silver howdahs, and frequently 
100 native ch%fs id* his‘train, whose followers 
alone formed a congregation of i200,000 souls, 
while tlie folloivers of his own persona^inny were 
45,000 in number: the account of 500 persons 
dying in his cAnip sometimes daily, of t^olera 
morbus, was no exaggeration. But alljdiis 
was sound poUej*, for he who aims at governing 
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foreigners, thtist, to do so with cflect, conform to 
their prejudices witii respect to*external tlitngs, 
wliicb have wonderftjl influence in India. Political 
treaties were accomplished by his lordship on the 
line of progression with several petty chiefs. W'hlle 
the w^^witii the Goorcas was going on, nego. 
tiations were iti course witli Scindea and Holkar 
for the suppression ot' the Pindarries. ^ 

^Vlien the war against the Nepuidese hud ter¬ 
minated, and his lonlship found that treaties could 
not bind these public robbers, he made arrange’^ 
incnts for attacking them ami uU their supporters 
and abettors. 

Previous to this, his lordship hud assisted His 
Majesty’s government in Ceylon, witii troops from 
the presidency of Madras, for the purpose of com¬ 
pleting the compiest of that fine island* The king 
of Candy had for some time exercised the utmost 
cmeky over his untbrtunatc subjects, and treated 
tile English with such diSfeitnuIation and treachery, 
thai no longer could confidence be plated in him. 
H is chleis were in o[>en rclieliion against hk au¬ 
thority ; and LieutenanyOeneral Sir R. Brownrigg, 
being implored by tliet^^ end th^tyraruiy under 
which they groaned, marched to Candy, which he 
entered witJiout the loss of a man, and assumed 
the government of the whole of Ceylon. 

It was a melancholy sight to l>eftold the capital 
surroutjded by the traces of the most cruel exe¬ 
cutions, Numbers of tJie natives, who liad boeo 
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impaled alive, were fixed on high poles h^he road 
sidesf TJie king' had escaped to the mountains; 
but, being pursued, he was abiuidoned, surrounded 
and taken prisoner, his people manii^ing towards 
?iim, w’hen divested of the terrors of despotism, 
iio other feelings than those of hatred and con¬ 
tempt. But it was a deplorable sight to see the 
ae\^eral oi' bis waves and female rela¬ 
tions. They were all, however, treated with deli¬ 
cacy and tenderness by General Brownrigg, and 
soon after hm capture, the king and his household 
were sent to Madras on a pension. Thus has a 
large accession been made to the British empire 
in the Bast, and a conijuest ejected without 
bloodshed, wdiich hafiied the Porttiguese and 
Dutcli, and cost tlic Knglish in former attempts a 
vast sacrifice of human life. The gaorison left in 
Candy under Major JDavie, when it was taken in 
1803 by the British, snlfered prodigiously, six4<3eu 
officers and 175 European*soldiers having been as¬ 
sassinates! in a short time, and a total loss of above 
tKX) men sustaineiL But such was now the change 
in the feelings of the Canffians' public opinion, 
tliAt our troops were hail^JJcs deliverers. What a 
study for tyranny and &ppre^ion! 

His lordship l^d also directed an ex guidon, at 
the suggestion of Sir Evan Nepean, gdvemor of 
Bombay, to invade the territories of the rajah of 
Cutch, to punish the predatory Wagurs, who had, 
like, the E^ndarries, carried fire and sword into our 
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provinces, and this important service was success- 
fiilJy performed by Colonel East of the Bombay 
army. 

No British force had previously invacled tliis pro¬ 
vince, w hich lies immediately north ofGuzerat, but 
a fnei^y intercourse was kept up by treaty betw'een 
our ally the Guickwar and the nyali of Cutch- 
Booge. British interference had happil/^rested 
tlie progress of female intanticide •, which horrible 
custom prevailed in this quarter from tlie most 
early records of time. From the warlike habits of 
tlie inhabitants, a spirited defence w’as expected; 
but Colonel East, contraiy to expectation, ap¬ 
proached the capital witiiout much opposition, and 
forced the rajali to comply with such terms as he 
dictated. 

Cutch is naturally a strong mountainoas country, 
and, during a great part of the year, lies in an iso¬ 
lated form from tlie overflowing of the riv'ers Indus 
and Puddar, in the angle of w'hich tliis region is 
situated. The country' is thinly inliabited, and the 
towns generally in ruins, but the capital, named 
Booge, situated at the foot of a fortifled hill, is 
a wailed city of* coiflyerable extent and great 
antiquity, surroimded b^nhny curious monuments 
and mosques. Amongst tlie most magnifleent of 
tliese is die mausoleum of Kow Lacka, die grand¬ 
father of die present rryah. It was raised to per- 
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petuRte the memory of fifteen of his kdies, xvho 
performed Llie ceremony of suttee, or burahtg with 
his dead body. 

The interior building, on whicli a great dome 
rests is a fifteen-sided figure, and in each angle 
stands a full-length marble statue, whichVi have 
myself ^en, of one of the fair victims to this bar¬ 
barous custom,* They arc represented in the bloom 
of life and beauty, richly decorated, with instru¬ 
ments of music in their hands. Around this 
inner building runs a magnificent viranda, which 
gives it externally the appearance of a square, and 
at each angle there is a great entrance, with a 
large marble elephant, facing the flight of stone 
steps leading up to the grand j>ortico. Tigers, 
lions, elephants, monkeys, and an endless variety 
of fanciful objects, cut out of stone, ornament this 
fabric. In the erection of their modem buildings, 
the Moorish and Egyptian styde of architecture is 
blended, and the mixture of the wild pagoda vidth 
tlic Grecian dome forms a veiy beautiful whole. 
For many interesting particulars respecting the 
expedition to Cutch, we beg to refer the curious 
reader to a late work, iqj|Pded “ Fifteen Years in 
India,” while we coB^ne ourselves more particu¬ 
larly to the subject at the head of this iection. 
Marquis Wellesley had humbled but not destroyed 

* Vide Appifodix, IS. 
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the Mahratta states. The ambitious chiefs who 
now composed tiic confederacy had, in secret, 
cherlsliod hopes, during the pacific admin is tratioDS 
wliich fbUowcd, tJiat Uiey would one^day resume 
their power on our downfall. Under the deep and 
artful ^^nduct of' the Feishwa, they had entered 
into private treaties of mutual support, fostered the 
organisation and discipline wliich had been intro¬ 
duced into their armies by the Frendi, founded 
prodigious parks of artilleiy, collected immense 
arsenals of military stores, enlisted large bodies of' 
Arabs, and encouraged tlie Pindarries, who were 
actually in their pay, to take annual plundering 
excursions as exercises in war. The 3Iarquis of 
Hastings was aware of these proceedings, and, 
while he professed the object only of reducing the 
Pindarries to such a state as to respect the rights 
of tlieir fellow-creature^ he aimed at the future 
tranquillity of India, by placing the whole of central 
Ilindostan upon tJie which had been ably 

sketched out by the Marquis Wellesley.* As the 
Mahrattas, in a state of combination, were capable 
of bringing into tlie field a very large army, and 
300 pieces of cannon, lie put tlie powers at his 
disposal in motion, and 'took the field with the 
must magnificent British army that bad ever been 
collected on the plains of Hlndostan, formed into 

k 
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divisions of unequal force^ but proportioned to 
the sendee, each under a general officer, and, 
in the whole* amounting to one hundred thousand 
fighting ^§ 011 . The main body* commanded 
by the noble Marquis, lieing in number 13^000, 
with GO pieces of cannon, approached the terri¬ 
tories of Scindea* who, seeing himself ujmn the 
point of being attacked before the other chiefs were 
prepared to support the cause, signed a treaty for 
himself, and agreed to aid the British army in the 
accomplishment of the object in view, together 
witli other conditions which tended to secure his 
cxi-operation in future. The Teishwa was likewise 
bound by treaty ; but, while the advanced di^dsions 
of the army were marching from various points to¬ 
wards the Nerbudik, upon the banks of which 
river the Pindarry forts w'erc situated, tliis treacher¬ 
ous chief attacked part of the Poonah subsidiary 
force near that city, on the 5tb of November, 1817* 
nith 8000 infantry and 15,000 cavaJtyv hi the hope 
of dcitropng it; but h^ was nobly repulsed by 
Colonel Burr *, of the Bombay amy, who, with 
only 2000 fighting men, maintained his position till 
the* arrival of General Smith with the remainder of 
the subsidiary force* This action was sanguinary 
on the part of the Peishwa, who lost above 500 
men in the attack, though the casualties were, on 
Colonel Burr’s side, only one officer and fitiy 
soldiers. 


* Vi<J*^ Aildenda* XXXVI. 
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The Peishwa, though repul^ct, was stiil able 
to remain encamped near Poonahj and to pre¬ 
vent all communication between General .Smith, 
Tsdio was nn the northern frontier of hi* command, 
and the force under Colonel Burr, Genemi Smith, 
therefore, received the first intimation of the attack 
made tm Colonel Burr from rumour, Fiiiding that 
the Bombay po*t was stopped, he suspected that 
all was not right at Poonah, and proceeded by 
forced marches towards it, where he arrived, and 
formed a junctioT! with Colonel Burr on the evening 
of the 13th of November, 1817*, notwithstanding 
the efforts of large bodies of the enemy^s caviilrv to 
prevent it. The united British force now^ amounted 
to about 5000 fighting men. The Peishwa*s aniiy 
w'as encamjied in a very strong |>ositioii, defended 
by a formidable line ol" batteries. It required 
some time to prepare tor attacking him. On the 
evening of the Kith of November, Colonel Milnes, 
of the fiotfi regiment, forded a little river that 
separated tlie two armies, and took up a position 
on the enemy’s side with tw'O brigades of infantry, 
under a heai'y cannonade, and in the face nf re¬ 
peated charges frrjm the flower of the Peishw^a's 
best troops. It was arranged by General Smith that 
our line should charge the enemy’s batteiies at day¬ 
light next morning, and, tor that purpose, during 
the night the whole forc^ parsed over, and formed 
on the right of Colotlel Milnes’ di\ision, but the 

• Vide Addenda, XXX^IF. 
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Peishwa had retreat^>d under the cover ot darkne^ 
with all his g\iiis, and made good a most diflicalt 
passage across a cliain <if mountains *in his rtaTj 
through wl^ch there was only one practicable 
road, so tiiat when niorning dawned the distant 
liUls were covered with the remains of his army. 

A great part of bis camp w-as left standingJ^ 

General Smith’s operations called^forth tlie most 
flattering expressions of approbation from his im¬ 
mediate superior. Sir Thomas Hislop} arrange¬ 
ments bei% sjieedily made for the military govern¬ 
ment of the city of VoomK Mr. Elphinstoue, the 
political rcsitb^ accompanied by General Smith 
and the held force, proceeded soutliward in pursuit * 
of the Pelsiiwa, and continued to follow him with 
unsurpassed perseverance, till tliat chief fairly 
limited down, and glad to retire into obscurity at 
Benares on a pension. But the operations winch 
led to this event will occupy ilieir proper place 
after the relation of other matters prior in date^ ' 
amongst the first of which is the treacherous attack ; * 
made by the rajah of Berar, in co-operation witli 
the government of PfX^iaiii on tiie subsidory forcoi, 

near his capital of Nagpoor. 

On the 26th of November, 1817, Scott 

took post on the heights which over¬ 

looked the dty^ of Nagpoor and the British resi¬ 
dency. At tlie bottom there w'as an Arab \ illage, 
wliich, during the day, h^d^been filled with troops 
and guns, and, the evening, pouring foom the 
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cover oP the houses, 8000 infantry, 3.500 of whom 
were Arabs, with thirty-hve guns, supported by 
12,000 cavalry in tlie distance, made a furious 
charge against the post on al I sides. The struggle 
continued during the whole of tlie night and till 
noon next day, the Arabs making repeated despe¬ 
rate dfcarges. Early in the morning, having by 
overwhelming^numbers and persevering courage 
gained possession of part of the heights, the de¬ 
fence was confined to the top of the right, which 
was strengthened by a breastwork cdhiposed of 
bags of rice. At this perilous moment Captain 
^Fitzgerald, with-fr sm a H body of Madmi gavr a lrjs 
/^^^^arged a mass of the enem^^'s hoise, and captured 
several guns, which he turned against them, as well 
as against those parts of the heights in their pos- 
^ y session, and the explosion of a tumbril having 
created some confusion. Colonel Scott seized tlie 



crisis, charged along the summit with the bayonet, 
and, after one of the most severe struggles, suc¬ 
ceeded in clearing the hill, at tlie same time liis 
cavalry wheeled round the base, and cut the enemy 
up to such a degree, that# they lost all hope of 
success and retired isith precipitatlou, ha’llng lost 
six guns, and about £000 officers and men. But 
the loss on our part was also very severe, amount- 
ing to fourteen officers, and 333 of all other ranks, 
killed and wounded. Nothing could exceed the 
chivalrous conduct ftf every individual. The 
officers had to fight with the musket and bayonet. 
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and, as it was a stniggle for Ufe against vmmcnse 
numbers, the valour which saved the poa-^on «in 
«:arcely be conceL™d. Major M-Kenz.e, Captoms 
Lloyd, Fitzgerald, Macan. and M‘Donidd, Mr- 

Jenkins, the resilient.J^^nants M‘Donalrh ^^t- 

son. and CampbelCShdC^et Smith, distinguished 
themselves. The names, indeetl, of ev^ij- officer 
and soldier in this gallant defence deserve to be 
engraved on someUiing more duftble 
The assistant resident, Mr. Sotheby. wa-f killed, 
bravely among the brave. 

^Soon after this Sir Thomas Hislop, with the 
Madras army, reached the Serbudda, and attacked 
tlie Pindarries. who, being unprepared tor niMting 
a regular force, fled, and were intercepted by the 
other divisions approaching on all sides, as to a 
common centre. Sir Thomas Hislop, having a 
more important enemy before him. ihd not res 
till he came in sight of the army of Mnliiar How 
Holkar. encamped in a strong pwition near 
Maheidpore, on the river Sipoora, about twentj 
miles north of Oojain. During the advrnKe Sir 
John Malcolm hadjieen negotiating with Holka^s 
ministers in vain. On the aoth of December, 181 /. 
the British army approached Maheidpore. and the 
pierpiets were attacked by bodies of cavidry'- ^ 
next morning Sit Thomas Hislop 
the river Sipoora, and, having beaten 
attempts of Holkar’s cairalry to interrupt his line 
of march, he found the main body, consisting of 
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aboitt eighteen battalions of infantry, organised 
and' appointed like our sepoys, with ItX) guns in 
batteries, and supported by an immense irregular 
force of horse, that covered the surrotinding plains, 
advantageously posted on the opposite baJik, their 
letl flank protected by the of the river, and 
tiic right by a very deep ravine; while their line, 
which could be^>proached only by one ford, prac¬ 
ticable for guns, was protected by several mined 
villagi^, • It was Sir Thomas's intention, upon re¬ 
connoitring this strong position, to attack in flank, 
but, to tlo so, it would have been necessarj^ to make 
a long detour, he therefore determined to ford the 
river, the bank of' w'hicfi afforded some cover, and 
charge the line exactly in front. 

The divisions of the army were formed into 
columns of attack for this purpose, and the artil¬ 
lery having deared the bank of the Sipoora,"in 
the immediate front of Holkar's army, the Madras 
rifle corps, supported by several light companies 
and a strong batteiy of horse artillery, crossed the 
ford under the protection of an enfilading lire 
from tlie foot artillery, stationed on tlicir right. 
The Si})oora is a considerable branch of the Ner- 
budda, but, like nearly all the other inferior Indian 
rivers, it is almost dry during the summer, though 
it rolls with impetuosity over its rocky bed in the 
monsoon. On the sands lodged under the rugged 

■ Vide Sir Thomsi Hif lop's Itepon, dated Dec. gS, I8I7. 
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bank on the cnem/s siJe^ tlie infantry formed ; 
and the cavalry having also crossed, at a precon¬ 
certed signal the whole rushed to tJie storm of the 
cnemj'^s left, where several batteries liad opened 
upon the ford with most destructive eftcct. During 
this awdul ]>erio<!, the light troops who covered the 
formation of the line suffered severely, and nearly 
all the rifle officera were either killed or wounded. 
But the moment every tiling was ready, the troops 
pressed forward with such steady valour, tffet no 
pause ensued, till tlie men were bayoneted who 
served the enemy*s batteries, which continued to 
pour a torrent of grape till tlie moment our soldiers 
reached the muzzles of the guns. At the same 
time die line was overwhelmwl in every part by 
the shock of contact, and the cavalry charging 
during the confusion tliat ensued, completed their 
total route. Having, however, several batteries in 
reserve near tlieir camp, these opened a heavy tire 
upon our advancing line. This led Sir Thomns 
Hislop to suppose that a re formation had taken 
place. Upon pushing forward, however, the whole 
camp was deserted, and our cavalry and light troops 
continued the pursuit till eshaustod. 

This well-contested action continued from noon 
till thr^ o’clock, during which time tlie enemy’s 
cavalry pressed upon tlie reserve, and several 
times attacked the baggage, but the Mysore auxil¬ 
iaries behaved mtli great spirit* and met their 
chaigcs in cvep' direction. Seventy pieces of 
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cannon were taken, together with the whole of 
tlie enemy’s camp equipage, and the plain was 
strewed with upwards of 3000 of their killed and 
wounded. The success of this battle was, in a 
great measure, owing to the chivalrous conduct of 
Sir John Malcolm, who led the most desperate of 
the attacks on the left, and cheered the troops by 
the most fearless personaf e.xposure. His noble 
and commanJfng figure was seen by the whole 
line to outstride their ardour, and his loft)* plume, 
.often waved by his right hand, was a banner of 
union to the line. Great in his political cha¬ 
racter, and renowned as an elegant writer, this 
scientific soldier has, on various occasions, dis¬ 
played an unsurpassed intrepidity, and a cool¬ 
ness of judgment in the hour of danger, which 
promise future increase of glorj*, if opportunity be 
afforded to the exercise of the great talents which 
he possesses as a statesman, philosopher, and war- 
rior. Our Joss was veiy severe in this battle, being 
thirty-eight European officers, and 806 of all other 
ranks, killed and wounded, but the advantages 
were great and permanent 
General Do^^ton, who commanded the second 
division of the army, hearing of the treacherous 
attack made upon Colonel Scott, proceeded by 
forced marches to Xagpoor, where he arrived on 
the 12th of December, and tlie next morning ha\ing 
drawn up in line of battle before the enemy’s 
batteries, tJie rajah came over and surrendered 
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himself to the resident, but his orders for the de- 
liverj* of tlie cannon and the dispersion of tlie troops 
were Jiot obeyed by the chiefs; for upon General 
Doveton’s approach at the head of his column, a 
heavy fire was opened from the Sucker Durry 
gardens. The whole of tlie hostile line w'as instantly 
ch^ged, and 75 guns,'^all tlieir camp equipage, 
and forty elepliants taken. General Doveton tlid 
not achieve this brilliant exploit wtliout consider¬ 
able loss; his killed and wounded amounting to 
nearly 200 of all ranks, and as the .\rabs retired 
to tlie palaces and fortified posts of the city, an 
arduous duty was still before this gallant di\'ision. 

The Arabs were strongly posted in tlie city, to 
the number of 3000, supported by a considerable 
body of Indian irregulars. From the want of 
heavy battering guns, it was the 21'th of December 
before such an impression was made upon tlie gate- 
w^', as to warrant the storm of the palace with . 
hopes of success and little loss. The place was, 
however, defended with such obstinacy, that all the * 
repeated attacks, made witli undaunted braveiy and 
skill, w'ere repulsed; and a serious loss sustained 
of ten European officers, and lOi of other ranks, 
together with upwards of 200 native officers and 
sepoys. But an impression was made upon the 
Arab chiefs, and they agreed soon after to evacuate 
the city, upon being permitted to march away with 
the honours of war under certain conditions. 

Tlie consummate ability with which tlie Marqub 
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of Hastlngfi, wlio was the soul of all, had planned 
the field movemente in this Avar, wiis now developed. 
Different divisions and strong detachments of the 
antiv sticeessivclv In all directiona met the Hndariy 
chiefs, who had escaped to the north of the Ner- 
budda on the approach of tlie Madras force* 
Generals Donkin, Marshal,* .Sir Witham Grant Keir, 
Brown, Hard^>nnaii, Sir John Malcolm, and Colonel 
Adams surprised them on different occasions, cut 
tlicm in catalrj^ attacks, and captured tiieir bag¬ 
gage. They Imd no resting-place in the territories 
ofScindca, and when they approached Holkar, they 
found tliat he iiad been forced to throw himself 
upon die mere)’ of his conqueror, yield a consider¬ 
able portion of his dominions, disband his forces, 
and place himself under the protection of a British 
subsidiary' force* His sister Bheema Bhye, an in¬ 
triguing woman, was still at the head of a body of 
, troops, but Sir William G* Keir induced her Jo 
come over to him by private negotiation, and dis* 
*-persed the force she commaiiduti Another ofjiis sia- 
fers who hail been friendly to the British inU-rcsts; 

. and adverse to the battle of MaJieidpore, was pub¬ 
licly beheaded by the decree ol a council of w'jlt 
' shortly before llvai event* The remains of the 
Nagpoor army had rallied under Suddoo Baba and 
ilundilow Row, but they were dispersed and cut 
up by Colonel M*Morine; and the r^ah ol' Bexar 
was reduced to subjection, similar to wind had been 
imposed on Holkar* 
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All tliese successes followed each other so rapidly^ 
that by the month of March 1818, nearly the whole 
of the Pindanry chiefs were overcome, and several 
of them had accepted grants of land from tlie 
British govermwjiit 

Meanwhile, Genei^al Smitii pursued tlie Peishwa 
southw^ard W'ith the gr^est perseverance, march¬ 
ing for a long time at tlie 'average rate of twenty- 
miles a day, in tlie face of tliirty thousand Mahratta 
cavalry, w ho did every tiling, in tlie^owef^f such 
an irregular and ill appointed mass, to impede his 
progress. For several months, this liarasslng mode 
of warfare continued, wliich w as exceedingly san¬ 
guinary on die part of the enemy, though the loss 
m tlri division under General SnuUi was compara¬ 
tively trifling. During this arduous campaign, one • 
of the Company's native regiments had an oj>por- 
tiniity of displaying the highest qualities of courage 
aqd discipline, in nobly resisting an attack made on 
it bv the Peishwa’a w'hole army. 

Thfe detachment of which this gallant corps* ^ 
formed the principal part, consisted of a detail 
Madras artilleiy and two six pounders, 2d of f 
regiment Bombay native infantiy', about COO strong, 
and 300 auxiliary horse, the whole under Captaiir 
Staunton, w'ho marched from Scroor, on the alter- ' 
noon crf'the 31 st of December, for the purpose of re¬ 
inforcing the troops left at Poonali, upon w hich place 
the Feishwa'sarmy was advancing. Poonah is only 
forty miles from Seroor, and it was calculated that 
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CiiptRiii Staunton would reach his destination in 
full time; but, by one of tliose rapid movements 
which baffle foresight, his anny had encamped on 
tlic banks of the river Bhcema, near the \illage of 
Koragaum j and Captain Stauntoii^s detachment, 
upon gaining tlie heights overlooking that place, 
on the morning of the 1st of January, 1818, saw, to 
their surprise, J10,000 cavalry and several tliousand 
infantry with guns encamped in tiie plain below* 
To ret^t was impossible* Captain Staunton had 
just time to occupy part of tlic village, when lie was 
attacked, in the most determined manner, by three 
divisions of ^\rabs, supported by immense bodies 
of horse and the fire of two guns. The enemy's 
Uoops were animated by the presence of the Peish- 
wa on a distant heiglit, attended by several of 
hb sirdars or chiefs, who Mattered his highfiea^itli 
the prospect of witnessing the destruction of this 
gallant handlul of British troops, most of whom 
were Mahnittas, Tliis memorable attack com¬ 
menced about noon, and continued with u^^riiit- 
ting tin^' till 9 p* ji., at which period the detachment 
had lost nearly tire whole of the European artillerj'- 
men, and about one-third of the infantry and aux¬ 
iliary' horse* The exertions which the European 
officers had been called upon to make, in leading 
their men to frequent charges with the bayonet, 
had diminished their numbers* Lieutenant Chis¬ 
holm of the artillery^ and Mr* Assistant Surgeon 
Wingate, 3d of 1st regiment, were killed, and Lieu- 
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tenants Swanston, Pattiiison, and Coiinolan were 
wounded; leaving- only Captaiii Staunton, Lieu¬ 
tenant Jones, and Mr. Assistant Surgeon Wiley, 
nearly exhausted, to direct the efforts of the rcw 
nmining pari of tlie detach uient, who were nearly 
frantic from t!ic want of water and the unparalleled 
exertions tliey had made throughout the day with- 
out any sort of refreshment, after a fatiguing march 
of tw'eiity*six miles. Doubtless, tliis detachment 
would have been entirely destroyed, had it not been 
for the rapid pursuit of General Smith, which forced 
tile Peishwa to dmw' off, and retreat during tfie 
night of the first, upon which Captain Staunton re¬ 
turned to Scroor* 

But Genera? Smith continued the pursuit of tlie 
enemy w-itli indefatigable perseverance, and at 
leng^ oi^ the 20th February, after a night march 
of near thirty miles, came up w ith his Idghness at 
a place called Ashtee*, where, being completely 
surprised, he was forced to tJirow the flower of bus 
cavaii|^etween himself and danger. His best 
general, Gockla, was killed in this brave but un¬ 
successful attempt to^ sustain the cliarge of our 
dragoons. The greatest part of his treasure and 
baggage fell into the hands of General Smitli; to* 
gether witlt the young rajah of Sattara, hia brother 
and their mother, Notlnng could be of more im¬ 
portance than this capture, for the Company’^s 

• ritie Atfdenda, XXXVlU. 
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government having determuied to depose the Peish- 
wn and restore tlic aticicDt taniily, tlic possession of 
the tnie representative of die honoured Hue of 
Sevajee, in the pei^n of the young rajah of Sat- 
tara» produced the highest degree of exuitatioiu 
General Smith Immediatety returned towards 
Poonah, to hand over his valuable prize to Mr. 
Elphinstone. The rajaji -being supplied witli ele¬ 
phants, and all the external pomp of eastern gran- 
detir, formed a gorgeous spectacle at the head of 
‘ the British line, * He and his brother were, not- 
witlistanding their splendour, mean and stupid- 
looking young persons ; tlie queen mother was 
an exceedingly fine, intelHgent w'oman, with the 
remains of great personal attract! dh. Her cHeii- 
plexion was fair j she sometimes rode tm horseback, 
and managed her charger witii skill #nd*ease. 
»^he exhibited none of that timidity whicn one 
would naturally expect from an Asiatic female, 
but, on the contrary, appeared to be a most able 
political character. 0 ^ 

Sir Thomas Hislop was no'w about retiiriiing 
with the Madras army, and^ie Marquis of Hast¬ 
ings had left the field for the purpose of retraemg 
' his steps to Fort Wiiliam. The sensations with 
which his lordship reviewed tiie glorious course of 
his political and nnlttary career in India, must have 
been most gratifying to his great soul, and the vast 
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Slim ho had contributed to the amount of happi¬ 
ness enjoyed by 100,000, OCX) of people^ every hour 
presented itself, no doubt, to his intcnectuaJ eye. 
Some of the.^Livisions of tlie army had also reason 
to CJcidt in tlie prospect of important pecuniary 
reward; for the booty taken at Poonali, Nagpoor, 
and Maiieidpiore was immense^ 

Tile Peishwii was now the only native chief who 
remained in force, and he was so compieteiy beset 
on all sides, tfiat much lon^r resistance was im¬ 
possible. lint in several parts of tJie country, 
bands of robbers, conrposed of disbanded soldiers 
and mountaineers, still gave employment to de¬ 
tachments, and there were several strong lulbforts 
in ^e posscssmn of Arab gjirrisoiis, who, in the 
distractions of war, set conquest at defiance. Ge- 
jieraL iJisiop, in the routi?^of fiis army retiuning to 
.Nfadras, reduced sonie of tliese reftactoiy- chieft to 
obedience. The circumstances attending the storm 
of Talnier, a tort ceded to us by Holkar, situated 
in Kaf^isii on tlie river Tuptee, w-ere so extraor^ 
dinarythat they became a subject of parliamentary 
inquiiy. 

Sir Thomas, when wdthin a marcii of Taluier, 
had received iiaimatiou tJiat the KilleJar of tiiat 
place intended to resist the occupation of his fort 
by British troops, aitliougii be had received the 
order of his sovereign to surrender it, and, upon 
the approach of t?ie advanced guard, some guns, 
and a number of matchlocks, w ere fired from tlie 
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w:i.11s. The fort Wiis aurroimdetl by deep ravines, 
and quite inaccessible to recotinoissance by cavalry. 
It was, however, closely a|>proached by tlie en¬ 
gineers covered by light Inilmtjy; and the Kil- 
ledar having returned no answer to an attempt 
at negotiation, the Held pieces w'ere brought into 
position, and the defences of the gateway demo¬ 
lished u> such a degree, that Sir Thomas deter¬ 
mined upon storming it, in the hope of at least 
making a lodgment w'ithin. For this puqiose a 
column of attack was formed and pushed forward 
to the gate. The KUiedur, being alarmed at tliesc 
preparations, sent out a flag of truce and solicited 
terms; upon which he w'aa * desired to open Ids 
gates and surrender himself and fiis gamsonlhn- 
conditionally, i'iiler some little delay, the two 
outer gates w*cre opened and the li6ad yif the 
column entered. At the third gate tlie Killedar 
came out through the wicket, and surrendered 
himself to tlie adjutant-general, Colonel Conway, 
A party of grenadiers was then pushed'^forw ard 
through the wicket, and still further tlirough 
another gate^ but they we?? at length stopped by 
the fifth entrance being shut- The Arabs within 
were clamorous to liave some terras mendoued, 
before they delivered themselves up to the mercy 
of Europeans; but after some delay, die wicket of 
this gate was also opened from witliin, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Murray, Major Gordon, and tw o or 
three other officers enter^ it, foliow'ed by ten or 
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twel vegretiadiers ofthe Royal Scots, upon which tliey 
were attacked bj the Arabs, and, before aid could 
be afforded, cut down* Major Gordon and Captain 
M<Jregor were stabbed to the heart, and Colouel 
Murray and two other officers Wounded in several 
places w ith daggers. The gates being burst open, 
tlie storming party entered tlic fort, and the Arabs 
retreated to tlie stone biiiidings, where they con¬ 
tinued to defend themselves until all the garrison, 
about 300 Arabs and Hindoos, were put to the 
sword* ** A severe example,^* says Sir Tliomas 
Hislop, in* his report to the governor-general, 
“ indeed, but absolutely necessary, and one which 
I have no doubt will produce the most salutary 
effects on tlionfuture operations in this province;* 
The Killedar I ordered to he liange<l on one of the 
bastions, ^mediately after the place fell* Whe¬ 
ll ler he w'as accessary' or not to the subsequent 
trqjichery of his men, Ids execution was a punish¬ 
ment justly due to his rebellion in the first instance, 
particularly after the warning he had received in 
the rooming." 

The coldness of this language freezes the heart 1 

Absofti/elj/ tiecessa ^Who was tlie Judge of 
this necessity ? A military commander, flushed 
witli \’ictory, having nothing to dread from a little 
delay, destroys the existence of three hundred of 
his fellow'-creatnres for an outrage, which seems to 
have been pnxluced more by the precipitate, im* 
prudent, and haughty fanner in which the w'icket 
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was entered, than in any premeditated malice; 
and the KilJedar was hanged, aJthough lie surren¬ 
dered himself on the good faith of an implied 
promise. Wliatl was Ida disputing the order of 
General Htslop a^lch a crime? Might his motive 
not have been excellent? Did he not know that 
his sovereign master had been conquered, and tfiat 
his cession of the fort might have been extorted ? 
Is it not Iieart-breaking to a brave man to be 
forcetl to Weld? Should not such feelings he re¬ 
spected by the brave, and ev'eiy allowance be 
made tor passion and irritation in an <^cniy, when 
sinking beneath superior force? But I do not 
presume to pronounce upon the conduct of my 
superior. I merely venture* to reason upon the 
feeling excited in my breast by his own words. 
Til ere are military situations where horrible ex¬ 
amples are necessary. The eWdence before the 
public does not show that tliis was one of thiem. 
Sir lliomas Hislop in justice should not be raaiily 
charged with the blood of 300 men, nor do I pre¬ 
sume to arraign liim. Hm own state of the case 
is before the reader, and a jutfgment may be 
formed thereon. His temper and forbearance on 
former occasions called forth the applause of the 
Marquis of Hastings, and far be it from me to 
deprive him of the benefit. To Lieutenant 
General Sir Thomas Hislopf' say& his lordship, in 
the orders he issued, 21st of Februan’, ISIS, upon 
quitting the field amiy, “ seem superfluous 
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to offer praise; yet there are titles to applause which 
should not be absorbed in the lustre of victory. 
The temper and forbearance witli wliich his ex- 
cdfency, possessing all the consciousncsfi of su¬ 
periority from the quality of fits troops, endeiu 
voureii to avoid a rupture with Holkar, and the 
judgment witfi winch lie improved success after 
fiia conciliating efforts had failed, demand high 
commendation/* 

All tJie officers in command of divisions or de¬ 
partments received his lords liip's ivarm approbar 
tion also, irf pubHc orders when he was leaving the 
field Brigadier Generals Sir John Malcolm and 
Doveton, Major Generals Sir William Grant Keir, 
Alarsiiall, Donkin, Sir David Ochterlony, and 
Brown, Brigadier Generals Hardyman, Toon^ 
Smith, Munro, mid Piitzler, and Colonel Adams* 
were thanked in a most dignified manner, and tiiis 
fine general order concludes in the fbllowing im¬ 
pressive words: —« The alteration produced with¬ 
in three luontlis, in tiie state of central India, is 
benefichil to the inhabitants, in a degree which tlic 
most sanguine could scarcely have ventured to 
hope; and to evciy officer who has been engaged 
in the undertaking, the remembrance of having 
hud a share in efifecting a change so interesting to 
humanity, wdll keep pace with that consciousness 
of having advanced the prosperity of the flonoiir- 
uble Company by efforts of zeal and courage, for 
which the goveraor*gcjjeral offers bis earnest thanks^ 
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however an equal that acknowledgment may be to 
the merit which calls it forth/'' 

The Peishw'a was now the only obstacle to the 
return of tlie vrljpie army to quarters. He had 
been driven entirely out of his own d^inions by 
the uidefatigable and able pursuit of General 
Smith, It was his fate to receive tire last blow 
^om Colonel Adams, who iutereepted lus retreat 
on the 17 th of April, ISI S, killed upwards of *K)0 
of his adherents, took hi^ve remaining guns, and 
all die camels and treasure elephants be had left. 
The force under Colonel Adams liad marched, on 
the previous night, upwards of thirty-one miles, atid 
the pursuit and return made sixteen more, which 
was hard service under a blSning aim j for the 
heat begins in April to be terrible in the Oeccan. 
Not long after this die subtle Bajee-row *, finding 
his game lost, which he had played not' widiout 
skill, surrendered hia person (o Sir John Malcolm 1 
and received a princely' pension, on condition that 
he would resign all pretensions to power, and reside 
quietly, for tf^ remainder of his life, at Benares. 
Hb Arabs, bis Portuguese infaVitn', and heavy 
guns were still to be conqueret^; for, not being 
able to keep up with the rapidity of his flight, they' 
had been left at Shola|>ore, a strongly fortified town 
in the south of his late dominions. General Munro 
assaulted that place on tfie lOth of ilay, 1S18, and 
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having made a lodgment withm it, a smart action 
was tbught, and several of the guns captured, hut 
the main body retreated. It was, however, closely 
pursued by General Pritzler, who cut in among 
tlieni with^is cavalry, and kjlled upwards of 800 
in the route that followed, so that their total dis¬ 
persion was effected. Major Dc Pinto, who com¬ 
manded the Portuguese hall’ caste batuilion in the 
service of the late Peishwa, here lost his life, and 
nearly all tlic^Vrah chiefs shared hia fate; for these 
ferocious soldiers of fbSune think it a disgrace to 
ask for quarter, Sr to part w'ith their arms* Such 
only as threw' their weapons of defence away 
escaped into the nc^hbouring w'oods and ravines. 
In the course of the follow Lng mouth and June, 
all the forts and strong-holds in the Dect^ and 
Concan were taken, many of them by assaults* 
The *Arabs defended themselves with desperate 
bravery, and In many places relused quarter. 
During some of tliese awful attacks on tJie ford£ed 
summits of higjj hills, tlie Uierniometer stood at 
M'S”, being 43" abo%'e blood heat in Europe* 

Tlie war was now completely at an end, and the 
troops were placed in cmitomneuts for the mon¬ 
soon* In its edccts it consolidated the British em¬ 
pire in the East, and increased the resources of 
the Honourable Company upwards of four mil¬ 
lions in sterling money, per aiinum. AH tlie c.v- 
tensive region from the confines of China to tlie 
eastern frontier of Persia, and from the Himalaya 
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range to the Cape of Good Hope, arc now directly 
or indirectly indiienced by Great Britain, Since 
iBlS, genenil peace has difftised the blf^lngs of 
sccijrit)' over,^thow tine countries ’which were then 
traversed by dcst^tfive annie^ it la easy to con^ 
ceive the difference. Vlaces^ that were at that 
period scenes ol’ desolation, no’iv teem with domes¬ 
tic eiijoyment. ’Without the security oi' high w^alls, 
the husbandman may now sow his rice, and plant 
his stlgar-cane. He will no more, ffom his lofty 
loop-holes, see tlic produ^ of his fields destroyed 
by rapacious plunderers. Hi^ wivS and his 
daughters may now go to tiieir wells for water 
without the dread of abduction and murder. 
Their naked chubby offspring diay sport tinder the 
plantain and cocoa, unmindful of worse enemies 
than the snake. To think of the sadstac^on witli 
which the ftfarquis of Hastings • has returned to 
his country, without one single aspersion on liis 
fair fame, and ho’w his dignified age will be cheered 
by the recollection of tlie glory of a wcll-apent life, 
which has bee^ever active in H^ing benefits on 
his fellow-creattires, are deligl^iil subjects for 
rehectioQ, in which e’^^ry feeliii^beart can jl^irti- 
cipate. 

The militaiy achievements during the adminis¬ 
tration of tlic Marquis of Hastings did aot end 
with >rahratfa war ; for, immediately alter its 
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termination I an expedition was sent up Uie Persian 
Gulf under the command of Sir William Grant 
Keir, wiio added ftirthcr laurels to liiit own fame 
and that of Great riritalnr by the rejjiuctjon of die 
Joasraer%»piniteA; and after fiiiftetunij tJie force, 
which was stationeS on t?ie Arabian coast, being 
attacked, anotlicr expedition was sent* thither un¬ 
der iSir Lionel Smith, wdiich, in its operations, ivas 
equally brilliant and successful. 

During th?^ peaceful flow^" of happiness there are 
but few mate rials for hlltory. To notice the nu¬ 
merous re^iiati^s which were frumed during his 
Fordship^^s administration in India, for the security 
and enjoyment of all ranks, would be a pleasing 
task, but a tedioua*6ne tbr tJie reader. One of Ids 
lordship's latest efforts of wisdom In India, was 
directed against the horrid practice of burning 
wives .' witli tlie de$d bodies of tlieir hirglwnuls. 
That ceremony, is now* placed under tlic insp*ectiari 
of tlie police; and as permisrion can only be ob¬ 
tained by an Europeau magistrate being made sem 
sible that the remale irishes to die, and that her 
expressed wish is tlie result of her own free will, 
there can be Jjftle doubt^bnt humanity will start 
such dihiculties, as will, in time, greatly diminish 
tills deplorahio sacrifice of life. 
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OF THE rBUZt PRESEDEKCJES, CALCUTTA, MAORAE, 
AND BOMBAY. 

The area'of coiintr)’’ at f)rescnt subjiSIrt to the pre- 
aidency of Calcutta, or Hfr^al, i^y ^ estimated 
at 300,000 square mttes; and ir tl^^e divided 
into twenty*fbur parts, three will nepresent rivers 
and lakes ; eight, waste, irreclaimable, and barren 
parts f one, sites of towns'nnd plages, &c; three, 
free lands; and nine, liable for revenue, according 
to the most accurate estimates,’ 

This extent of region con^rehends t^pwliole 
soubdhs of Bengal and BaJ^ar, parj^f Orissa, Alla- 
liabad and Berar, tfc Momng, Cooch Bahar, and 
all th^dlstrlcLs iri Onde, &c. acquired since 1801. 
The populatido^hls been ascertailSR by calcuJatiou,^ 
without accurate census, to be about -40,000000 
of souls. The gross produce of the land arumints 
annually to '1-8,000,000/* sterling money* About a 
seventh of that sum comes into the Company's 
treasury%* TJie w^holc rcrii'einie amounts t« about 
twelvc^iillions, aqd the whole charges, civil, mili¬ 
tary, &c*, &c*, to about seven in sterling money* 
In 1809 the Company*/BengaJ|[[?cbt amounted to 
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Upwards qf^20*000,(KX) sterliiig, and it has not been 
much diminished. ^ 

The ci^'il and mtHtary government of this pr^si* 
deiijcy IS vested^ in ^ govenufcgeneTal and three 
counsell^^ For^ffiie aiimiii^&atlon of juitict 
there arc, in the civU and criminal departments, 
one supreme court stationed at Calcutta, six cour^ 
of appeal and circiiit attached to six different 
sioui^ and fq0y infeiior catirt.s stationed jn,so many 
different districts, TJf* ^lohaminedan law conti¬ 
nues to b0th^j^ound-work of criminal jurispni-* 
dence, but i^^dniinistration lias been greatly im¬ 
proved by tlie Compauj^s government, the' plead¬ 
ings being now written in the native languagt^s, 
the courts held dpenly at stated times, and all 
suitors being allowed counselLom, who are cbo&cn 
from^iyll^ Mohammedan college at Calcutta, and 
the HiMoo college^t Benares, ^ * 

Calcutta, the capital of* British India, is situated 
on the eastern bank of the river Hooghly,^n lat * 
22'* 33' N., ]pn^£S° E. It ia^j^out one Imn- 
dred miles from the sea, by the i;\;inding of the 
rivf^ wliich is b^ore the city, full a mile broaiL 
The approach*is magni^ent, each bank being 
adorned with elegant vUlas and gardens, Jn the 
year 1^17 this extensive city • was a pettj" village, 
and tile country' around it a jungle and^nmrsb. 

It now extends along the ru^er upwards of six 

* Addcpda, XLIL ^ 
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idlIcs, and tlio uiimt^roiis spires of chiiEches, tein* 
pies, and minarets, ivith the stroii|^ fortificatSoiis of 
Fort W ilHam % and several imposing public edifice^ 
such as the^vernment Jioiise, exchange, town hall, ■ 
cotl^^e, writers* ^iiilHings, and tlie suburb called 
Cbouringee, wliicli is a line ^of Crrecian palaces, 
render the external aspect of Calciitta perhaps 
equal in splendour to any capital m*f]ie w'orliL 
But, upon^a closer >dew *01' the hous^ winch are 
abotit 1LX>,CKX) in rnimber,»they will be Ibund j)oor 
mean builtiings, with the (^ept^^d^ie Europ¬ 
ean part of the city, consisting 8000 

dw^eltings, occupied by British, Portuguese, and 
Armenian t inhabitants. Xhe whole population is 
estimated <500,000 souls; and the surrounding 
country is so numerously inhabrteti, that, in an ex¬ 
tent of twenty miles rountl, it hi said, there are 
2,«^,000 people, ^ * 

The European society of Calcuffib is numerous, 
their ^labits convivial and hospitable, their mode 
of living luxurio^ and their appuftrance spiendidj^- 
in the extreme, ^^isiis are paid generally in pal an* 
quins ; but covered and open carriages, of all tlie 
descriptions fashionable*iu England, are numerous. 
The table Ls coveretl with vast Vii,pety, and Madeira 
and clarej are introduced even in the bouses of the 
middling classes every day at dinner* 

There would ^ po great interest in describing 

’ Vide XI jii 

^ t AdtUodu, 3^IV. 
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the public edifices of Calcutta^ most of which arc 
common buildings, on tlic usti.il principles of 
European arcliitecturc. Places of public amuse¬ 
ment are not numerous. Xlierg is out respectable 
theatre,and ail usseuibly room,^ut1ittle frequented^ 
for, although no in the world exhibits a moVe 
numerous dj^lay of splendid private parties, yet 
Jiublic intelffourse is unfashionable, and pride has 
separated gc^ml society into circles, whose centres 
are like tJie heads of ca^e^i by which tliey are sur- 
roundetL • i ^ 

The of EurojK^ans, called half castes, 

are here very numerous; and seven large schools 
arc supported by them. There are also e?:cellcnt 
male and female, orphaii^asylums, hospitals^ and a 
variety of chiiritabie institudous, wliicT* do honour 
to the liberality of die mhabitaiiLs of Calcutta, 
Since the ^tablishm^ht of an episcopacy in 1814 , 
in India, consif?ttng of a bishop and tliree arch¬ 
deacons. &c., great attention has been paid to the 
education of tlie.jiatives, The^ate Dr, Mfddlb- 
con, first bishop of Calcutta, was *niainlv tnsiru- 
menpil in founding the Mission Collie, for 
ii^tmctuig native youth irr the doctrine and dis¬ 
cipline of the church of England* iu view to their 
becoming preacher^ catechists, andschoed-mastera, 
and for other genei^aJ purposes connected with the 
extension of education and conversion. It appears 

* Vrilt AddeDilb, XLV. 
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from the last rejKJrt of tlie Calcutta School Society* 
that tliere are 200 schools vvithiti tlie precincts of 
its control, and that upwards of 5000 native chil¬ 
dren arc stud^in^ various branches of European 
literature in Calcutta and th e But wdiat 

proves beyond doubt that arwBiazing change has 
taken place in the prejudice of the njjtlvcs that 
flindoo females are now students af several of 
our institutions^ At the last annivcmn- meetiuir 
of the Calcutta Female t^chool Society, the com¬ 
mittee remark, that there^er^^upila from the 
highest as well as tlie lowest casfes^^for instance, 
there were two Brahmans, four Kayusthua,and seven 
Vishnubers, who arc considered of the highest 
rank. In short, a learned native has published a 
treatise, in the Bengalee language, to prove that it 
was formerly customarj’ among the Hindoos to 
educate their iemales, and that the i^icatioQ of 
women is not, as is generally supposed, disgracefiil 
or injurious, but, if encouraged, will be productive 
of* the most beneheiat eilects. 

Calcutta is as yet in an intont shite : — no city 
in the svorld has ever improved or grown more 
rapidly, and if it continue for another centiuy’ to 
progress as it has done during tlie last, it will be 
tlie won^ of posterity. Some of its institutions 
are, however, susceptible of great improvement, 
particularly the supreme court, whose Jurisdiction 
over European ? ext^ds to the distance of 1^00 
miles, and yet there is no circuit branch ; so that 
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a criminal, witJi all the witnesses* necessai^' to con¬ 
vict him, must be brought to the presidency, where 
punishment is inflicted, at a distance from the scene 
of perpetration. Another defect is that all the 
natives, wim are to the jurisdiction of ^e 

king's court, are mS by a British Jurj", of which 
they may complain with good reason. In short, 
execiitious fiuve taken place in Calcutta tor crimes, 
on priiiciples^f British iaw, which according to 
the Hindoo cotle were net capital offence. The 
case of rajaJt.Xu^ CoiSar is quite m point, and as 
his fate has b^n described, an allusion to it is only 
necessary. 

The external and internal trade of the presidency 
of Calcutta averages about 1 t,000*OtX) sterling 
amuiallV) a great part of wliich is carried on by 
private ad^jiturers, since the opening of the ports 
of CalcnttaJ^Iadros, and Bombay,to a freetrader, 
btit the East India Company have such an atlvan¬ 
tage in a monopoly of certain articles, and in t^ie 
privilege of framing local regulations, thijt nO ciu 
terjiriae can compete with, and many speculators 
to the Indian shores have been completely ruined. 
Upwards of six hundred ships and vessels take 
their departure from£alcuttn annually, with 1 ^O^OOCT 
tons of merchandise, and as the same number, on 
an average, yearly sail up tlie river, tlie activity of 
the scene may be conceived. 

*■ w 1 

” .Vide Appendix, note 15- 
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In Calcutta aud its vidiiit^^ tlie curiosities are 
not immeroLLS but Interesting. There are no 
great temples and mosques. The churches, chapels, 
and meeting-houses are not ver^^ comnui^i^ng edi-^ 
£ccs, compared with the private mansions, many of 
which are truly magnificent^^ But when I was in 
Calcutta, the black*hole was to be seen, and tbe 
monument which commemorated its tragical storj% 
though 90 much shattered by lighbitng, that 1 
understand it now ceases to meet the eye. The 
Company's Botanic Gardetls aje ^so worthy of 
observation •, and the govcmor-gcrteral's country 
residence at Barrackpore, in a beautiful park, is 
another object, with the Danish, French, and Dutch 
settlements up tbe river Hoc^hly, t!ie banks of 
which at all times present contrasts of natural 
beauty and fHghtfuI superstition. 


MADRAS. 


Madras is the capital of the British possessions 
in tlie Dcccan, and south of India, It stands in 
•laL 13®5'N., long. a(f 2.5'E., and is distant from 
Calcutta 1030 mllg^ and from Bombay ' 770 , 

The coast on wmch Madras stands is lashed by 
a raging surf, over which the city appears to great 

m ^ 
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vantage, atiJ the numerons palms in its vicinity 
look charmingly green. All the sandy beach seems 
in motion with human life. The colonnaded ■ edi¬ 
fices tha^meet the eye have the appeamncc of 
marble, from the fiuc.ishell mortar witli which they 
are plastered and polished. Romaiitie boats and 
canoes approach the vessel, filled with gracefully 
formed natives, aiKi the attention is divided betn'oen 
bodies nistling in silk and decorated with jewels, 
and others almost naked. 

At JVfadras i^arly alf the civilians live in g&rden-’ 
houses, so that die town does not present the 
splendid appearance of Calcutta j but the country 
around, though naturally barren, is rendere^jj arti¬ 
ficially beautifid; and fine roads, shaded widi 
trees, intersect it in all directions, Tlie mode of 
li\ing at Madras is much the same as in Calcutta; 
but provisioils of even’ description -arc much dearer 
than in Bengal* and of course .society is not so ex¬ 
tensive as in die supreme presidency. It is, perhaps*- 
on that account* full ns pleasant, and inore«gcneraL 
The whole population of the black town of Madras* 
and Fort St, George is about 350*000 souls. Ac¬ 
counts are kept at this presidency in star pagwlas, 
faiianis, and cash; while in Calcutta the tMureocy 


is in rupees, annas, and pice,,||p^ghly cash make 
one lauam, twelve fauams a rupee, and three and a 
half rupees a pagoda, worth cjjht shillings. In 


* Vide Addflfidm XLVL 
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Calcuttii twelve pice make ao aiina^ aJid 3i;!Cteen 
annas a rupee, worth tw'o shillings and sixpence. 

Justice is administered on the same plan as in 
Bengal; a supreme court is established Madras 
on the^nodel of that of Fort ^Vil!iam, The reve¬ 
nue is about dve millions sterling per annum, which 
is nearly all-exjiendetl in pacing tlie iieeessarj" 
establishments. Tiiis presidency indirectly con¬ 
trols about tw'enty millions olThe native population 
of India, but its immediate subjects do not exceed 
twelve millions; for it hal w ithin its boundaries 
the nominally independept principalities of Mysore, 
Travaneore, and Cochin. 

In a commercial point of view thLs presidency is 
inferior to Bombay, Its export trade is chiefly in 
piece goods, and the w'hole value of its shipments 
out and in annually does not exceed five millions 
sterling. 


BO.MBAY- 

The presidency of Bomliay, which governs the 
w hole nortJi-west coast of India, is situated on an 
island formerly compieh ended in the province of 
Aurangabad, Lat^ 18^ 5S" N , long, 72 ® 3S' E. 
Distant from Calcutta 1300 miles, and from 
Madras 770. 

^Bombay Island W about ten miles in length, by 
three in breadth, and k is joined to Salsette by a 
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vellarci or cause wav. The island of Salsette com¬ 
municates at low water with the continent The 
rise of'tJie tide heing^ here, during the springs, seven¬ 
teen feet nnd possessing docks on a large scale, 
Bombay is the first place in India tor ship-^Ming; 
an abundance of fine timber being impormd from 
Malabar. As a place of trade it stands higJi in 
rank j occupying the station ttiat Ornius forinerJy 
did* being now the western mart of all India. The 
e^eports and imports of Bombay generally average 
six millions of sterling money annually, and above 
200 ships ol'^different nations arrive and depart 
yearly from tlie fine har^ur which is formed be¬ 
tween this island and the main* 

Ail the marine force wluch the,Company have, 
consisting of fifteen fighting vessels, belongs to 
Bombay j for the pilot service, which numbers ten 
schooners, emjdoyed in conducting v^essds from 
the Bay of Bengal up the river Hooghly, the navi¬ 
gation of which is in&icate and dangerous, cannot 
be described as a marine for offensive operations. 
The crubers of Bombay are chiefly employed against 
pirates, who have infested the western coasts of 
In<ha, since the time of Alexander the Great; and 
in nautical surveys. 

Justice is administered on fhe Bomhaj^ ^^blish- 
ment on the same principle^' as at Madras and 
Calcutta. Instead of a supreme court, tliere is a 
king's recorder*, with thfe^barristers and eight 

■ vid* Addend*. XLVII. 
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attorneys; but sucb has been the extension of ter- 
ritoo’ by late conquests, tliat no doubt tJiis presi¬ 
dency will soon be placed on the same respectable 
Ecale» in point of judicature^ as the other two 
capitais* ^ Madras and Bombay have their own 
govenioi^ and councils of tliree members like 
Calcutta, but they are subordinate to tlie governor- 
geitgniL The* inliabitants of die whole island of 
Bombay are computed at 2 ^, 000 . In ^ number 
tliete ye 8000 Parsees and 'kKK) Jews*' The Por- 
tiigucse inhabitants are also numerous, but, as in 
other parte of India, the mass of the j>eople are 
Hindoos, •' 

There are many bcaiitBul garden-hoases on tlia 
island ot Bombay j and iJie society of the place is 
sufficiently diversified and agreeable, but die style 
of living is far leiis luxurious and profuse than in 
Bengal, though equally comtbrtable and elegant. 

Till die temiination of die late Mahratta wy, the 
territoriaUpossesiiions underlie immediate YunV 
diction of Bombay were small compared with 
those of Bengal and Madras j but by dm deposition 
of the Pdsiiwa, a great part of' whose dominions 
have been added to diis presidency, and by cessions 
from jHolkar and other cliiefs, a most respectable 
e^nt of country, not only round the coasts to the 
river Indus, but in th€ most fertile parts of the 
Deccan, now belongs to Bombay, with a revenue 
which it is supposed wiU average five millions ster¬ 
ling, per annum, The nadve population, direcdy 
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cou trolled by the Bombay presidency, does not per- 
hapfi exceed eight niillious ol^ souls. The authori¬ 
ties upon which tliese caicidiitions are made} are 
not set fortli as accurate, being merely an approxim¬ 
ation to w hat cannot be ascertained but by A care- 
Hil census. < 

We have been intentionally brief* in oilt notice 
of the three presidencies of India, t^cause ift every 
common gazetteer, their particular history is given 
at large. Bombay owes its consequence,to the 
Portuguese, to whom it was ceded in 1530, but the 
vicinity of tlieir chief settlement, Goa, prevented it 
from becoming the western emporium, though it 
w'as strongly fortihed, 'and always considereit as an 
imjmrtant post. It was received by king Charles 
the Second, in June as part of his queen's 

marriage portion, from Portugal, and continued as 
an acquisition of the crown till March 1668 ,^'heii 
it vvai^Jranslerred to the Ea.st India Company,, who 
fbun^l themselves gSatly injured by trade car¬ 
ried on by the king's serv'aiits. In 1686 , the seat 
of the Company's government was transferred from 
Surat to Bombay, and it has since condnued to rtde 
the western coast of India. 

The harbour of Bombay is safe and commodious, 
and the s^nery sublime and romantic. In external 
app^rance Bombay bears ho resemblance to either 
Calcutta or Madras. The style of architecture at 
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the two latter places is Greckn, the houses m anti 
about Madras bem^ generally one story liigh, with 
beautiilil colonnaded ^onts and terraced roots,while 
in Calcytta they are two or three stories lugh, tlie 
jowerftpartinents being thought unhealthy; but at 
Bombayhouses are constructed with wooden 
piling suppo^ng wTKxlen verandas, some tunes 
tly^e Stories Ingh, and the roofs slated* 

'ftflcutta and Madras owe their conscf|Uence 
entireljf to tlie East India Company, having been 
both insignificant villages when factories w ere first 
established i^hem. l^t Bombav and its dciuity 
appear tc^i^lp been vast importance to 

numerous magnificent 
cav^ on the islands of Elepbanta and fialsette are 
amongst the most remark^tfe antiquities of India* 
caves of Kenneri on .^isette are so numerous, 
that^iey seem at one time to have formed a sub¬ 
terraneous city* * One of the largest was fj|^ierly 
fitteti, SI Portuguese cEurch, and the great 
idols \^re ifcfaced tliat had belonged to Paganism* 
At the sides of the great portico ther^are yet two 
gigantic figures, twenty-five fe^ high, standi^ 
erect* The inhabitants of this subfl^rmneotis^iy 
were ^supplied with water by fine resen otrs cut out 
of the lUing rock, many of which fu|f 

cool and ddidous water* ^ 

These caves, however, magnificent as tliey cer¬ 
tainly must appear to every \isitor from Europe, 
are infinitely surpassed by those in die mountain of 
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E[ora' near Dowlutabad, for an exact description 
of which, 1 refer the ciirioua reader to tlie sixth 
voiume of the Asiatic Researches j and to the 
3plcnclid;>pubUcat]on3 of Mr. Daniels..* ^ 

♦Some of the other curiosities on the island of 
Bombay have been already noticed, andpwc, shall 
now conclude this book in humble hope tifet its 
contents have not disappointed the expectafiotrepf 
the reader, 
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BOOK III. • 

This portion of our wort^ll be f^nd to con¬ 
tain such miscellaneou^crnjyrlcs as a iSng tesitj^ence 
in different parts of the ^tish possesaons in idia 
have suggested. OuE^pJan is first to i^e such 
general and particular; obsenr^ations on India, as 
may occur, and then to accompany a young ad¬ 
venturer, from his prqiaration till he have been 
some time in that country, and shall re^n to the 
place of his birtli, either from debility'/or* with 
such independence as he may think suitable to his 
future happiness. * As we conceive his tlioughta and 
calculations must in a great measure be similar to 
wlAt our pwn w'ere, we shall endeavour to guide 
him by our experience. 
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MlSCELLANj^OU$ REMARKS OS INDIA, FOR THE 
RKNEKIT OF YOUNG ADVENTURERS. 

The area of the BrLtish empire in tbe East is 
nearly equal to all Europe. There is such an in¬ 
teresting variety evety where, that in travelling 
from West to East, or from South to North, the 
understanding is continually roused to reflection. 
To appr^^te properly tlie character of the Hindoos, 
it IS nerosary to enter deeply into the constitu¬ 
tion of their castes, w^hich produce tJieir habits 
and motives to action. They are certainly gifted 
with talents in dilferent degrees, in no way below 
the standard of other men. All the virtues tliat 
atfcrn our nature arc found In Hiudostan, as well 
as the vices which degrade us. If men are estim¬ 
able for valour and fidelity to tlieir Iiing, ^ the 
warriors of India are behind no class M>n ea^i. 
Innumerable Instances of their self-devotion in the 
service of their country might be addiiceA The 
Khetris resisted invasion till death ^ for in all 
those parts of India conquered by die Mogids, if 
is said, that not one of that unadulterated caste 
remains in existence. Victory or death was their 
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aim in fighting, and to this d^y it b customary with 
some of the trij>es that imitate them, to put mi 
end to tile lives of their families, when unsucce^ 
ful in defending their independence, and die sword 
in hand, witli as nvncli detennitiation those es- 
liibited wlio fought round Leonidas at Themio- 
pvlm. An instance of tins occurred at the storm 
oi' Bobilee, a fort in tlie norlliem Sircars, by the 
French, in IVG?^ There had loi^ existed a feud 
between ttongaru, the chief of tliis place and live 
head of a neighbouring state, named \ iseram 
Raiize, who induced Monsieur Bussy to besiege 
it. Tliese forts, tliroughout ImUa, are veiy* like ’ 
old British fortifications before the general use of 
artillery, consisting of a strong-Tamp|tof^artli 
or stone, with a parapet, towers, and fiantcd gates, 

* tlirough all which, numerous loop-hole^j enable 
the besieged to hurl tliclr weapons, or fire their 
small arras at the approatliiug euemJ.^ 

M. Bussy invested it with a battaUon of trench 
infantry, 550 strong. cavalry, four field pieftes. 
and the whole of Viseram*s irregulars. The artillery 
soon destroyed the battlements, and the force 
availed it bV escalade in four divisions, but every' 
man who attempted to mount the parapet was cut 
down. This repulse only inflamed tlic ardour of 
the sWdiers i and the artilleiy' having made a 
breach in the wall, tlie storm was renewed, but 
afler fighting with perseverance for several hours, 
not a i^fen could eater the breach. Great numbers 
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of Rangani*s soldiers had now fallen about him, 
and while the French were tbnning tlieir shattered 
column for a fresh attack, he addressed his officers 
and the remnant of the garrison. “ Noble souls,** 
said he, “ no hope remains. You know your duty. 
Preserve our wives and children from the \iolation 
of Europeans, and the still more ignominious autho¬ 
rity of Viseram Rauze.** Upon which the oldest 
man was despatched to tell the females their fate, 
and to set fire to the sepulchral habitation, in the 
form of a funeral pile, in which they were with 
. their children ready for the event. This temporarj^ 
building, composed of straw, brimstone, and other 
combustible matters, was erected in the centre of 
the square, and a match being applied to it, tlie 
whole was instantly in a blaze. In the meantime, 
quarter had been offered to Rangaru and his brave 
companions by the French, who admired such 
courage, but it was rejected with disdain; and 
after a most horrible stniggle, in which M. Bussy 
lost'a great number of men, the fort was entered, 
every one of its defenders opposing himself to an 
antagonist, while he was able to wield his poniard. 
1‘our only escaped with ghastly w'ounds ;'.and a 
few days after two of these crept into the tent of 
Viseram Rauze, and despatched him with thirty- 
two wounds. Had they failed, the other twt) were 
bound by an oath to revenge their master. Surely 
such conduct was equal to that of the Roman, who 
thrust his hand into the fire fair missing th<r life of 
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Poraenna I and although 1 aiD far from holiMng 
up such barbai;pii 3 acts as worthy of imitation, 
vet men who can behave tiius, tvouIcI, if ci\ilised, 
possess all the generous traits that belong to chi¬ 
valry, Nor are the women less determined than 
tile "men hi devoting their lives, when called upon 
by what they conceive to be duty or affection. 
Thousands annually consume themselves with their 
husbands* bodies, in the hope of inheriting future 
bliss. Amiable credulity I Nay, they have often 
voluntarily died with brothers and fathers whom 
they tenderly loved. 

We besieged Adjighur, a strong fort in Bundie- 
cund, in 1809, After a very brave resistance it 
was evacuated by the gamson, Lutchmw Dowah, 

• ■the chlet; was unable to protect his wives, who re¬ 
mained in the place, and it was necessary to re¬ 
move tiiem. For this purpose, an old man, tlve 
father of one of the ladies, was sent to prepare 
them with assurances of the most delicate treat¬ 
ment, but he was implored to end their existence, 
as tiiey had heard that Lutebman was slain. Ac¬ 
cordingly the old man cut all their throats, and 
Ills own immediately after, for they were all found 
lifeless when tlie house was entered, • 

The braverj' of the Honourable Company's 
sepoys might aUo be adduced as a proof of 
Hindoo courage- During the siege of Cudalore, 
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in a dtisperate a:illy made hy the Frencli, our sepoys 
foiled some of their veteran troops witli the bayonet. 
It is tlierefore want of animal courage, 

and a proper love rs^ong%!hd country, that the 
Hindoos Im^^e been ibr ages subject to foreigners* 
This must be attributed to their instffttion of 
castes, which weakened the whole national fabric 
by infinite dinsion and ipdividua! interest In¬ 
stead of depending upon the physical strengtlt «f 
tlie state, which is always found in the pcasaniry, 
kept bi activity of body and mind by necessary 
toil, tins hardy race was commanded never to 
aim at glory, and by this radical defect their coun- 
try sunk into dependence. Science is necessaiy 
to direct tlie lunldtude, and noblemen are retjuisite 
to command the population, but it is to ^the re-., 
sources of the commonaity that ev ery state must 
look for its security* The poet has tlien justly 
called a bold peasantry » their coimtry's pride,” 
In Hindostau, however, there js no such tfiiiig. 
TJie whole Brahmanical fabric Is founded upon 
exclusion and slavery, therefore tliose over whom 
it exercises its infiuenee must be uuaspirillg slaves* 

^ et horrible as this is, it is better than no religion. 
On its promises a poor tottering luiman being 
depends, through aU the inconsistencies of his 
nature. In obedience to tJve dictates of Brahma, 
he Jays down his head under the wheels of the 
great procession car, pierces his back wfili an iron 
hook, and hangs thus, whirled round by a high 
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wheel, lies bleeding on thorns, and at last drowns 
himself in a sacred river to feed crocodiles *, yet he 
hopes all this will procure foriiim salvation, when 
Hecting lile sliall hi^ pas^ away; and in this 
world he abs^ns from tlie gratification of wicked 
desires,^ compliance witli the moral laws of liis 
caste. 

Tlie Hindoo subahdar of Barwa, a to\Mi in Bun- 
dlecund, in l990, was an accoinplislied scholar, and 
deeply versed in tlie sciences of Europe. At the 
age of sixty he was studying the Encjxlopaedia 
Britannica, in tlie English language, yet some¬ 
time aBer, feeling his end approaching, he repaired, 
according to tlie custom of his tribe, to Benares, 
and drowned himself in the Ganges. 

. Near, Mangee, a town in Bahar, at the con¬ 
fluence of the Ganges and Goggrah, there is a 
banyan tree, consisting of about sixty stems, wliich 
occupy an area of more tlian lialf a mile in cir¬ 
cumference. Under this huge sliade a naked 
devotee sat in one posture twenty-five years, ex¬ 
cept during tlie four cold months when, as a furtlier 
punishmJit, in compliance with his vw, he sat up 
to his neck in the sacred river. 

Yet tlie Brahmans who control the minds of tlie 
Hindoos, commit the most atrocious cqmes before 
their eyes. At .\mran, a town in Kattywar, held 
by Hiijee Khowas, there Is a monument to per¬ 
petuate the memory' of a Rajghur Brahman, who cut 
his own mother’s head oft at the great gate of the 
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fort, to prevent Hitjee Khowas from tlepriviiig him 
oi‘ some disjmted property* 'fhe vicdrii on thtfse 
occasions giories in death, and consents to its in- 
diction; and! Vi-hile the iitiToceiit cause of the 
catastrophe is doomed to damnatio^j by general 
opinion, the matricide is honoured by fus ^te, and 
feels no remorse. That this superstition shonid 
^ not have been long ago destroyed by the seeds of 
death within itself, seems t{? me most astonisliiug* 
The Hindoos are an intelligent, acute people, in the 
common concerns of life* Their uatiimL intellec¬ 
tual faculties appear no way inferior to otlier 
I have talked to many of them possessed of clif^ 
tbrent degrees of information, from tlie peasant 
that tunied the clod to the learned pundit wdio 
expounded tlie laws; and on any subje^ out or 
the sphere of their prtyudices, I found them 
much disciples of Descartes as mwlf: that ds, 
the^ seemed to doubt w^hatever struck their senses 
an requning proof, and took nothing on the bare 
assertion of otiiers, without tile contnrrence of 
tlieir understandings j yet whenever f touched 
upon tlieir particular creed, all was wildftss and a 
^liaos, which not one I ever met could reduce to 
any tiling more than iniaginary comprehension* 
TTic karnijd Brahmans can speak on tlie subject 
witii uncommon beauty* Some of them have ac¬ 
quired a considerable know-ledge of our language, 
and to hear tliem explain the charming morality 
of their sacred cotie. tiie sublime duties eujoine<( 
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and the axioms and maxims by which they allege 
that their lives are governed, would almost per¬ 
suade Agrippa to believe Paul. \et the w’ildness of 
even' system which “^he \^edas and Sastras pre¬ 
scribe, is sucb, that any well-informed European 
would suftmse the absurdity obvious ; and I gene¬ 
rally examined the face to see whetlier the heart 
was in tune vnih the tongue, but except in the 
professed sceptical <^ses, 1 believe all tlie 
Hindoos have perfect faith in tlie Brahmanical 
doctrines. 

.Their wild notions with respect to chronology 
and mythology have been long themes for wonder 
and speculation. The same runs through-all the 
arts and sciences cultivated among tliem. ’‘Every 
^ing ol^ure is rendered incomprehensible, and 
when involved in perplexity it is Jeft as the utmost 
length which human intellect can go. These cir¬ 
cumstances of the mind have of course kept its 
faculties wthin the same small circle for ages, 
which would have been the case in Europe, but 
for those great luminaries who formed tangents 
from the i^iere of received opinion. But in India, 
the poet, matheniatician, asUonomer, and musician, 
arc all bound in chains by sacred rules that no 
man can understand; and which, thei^^fore, are 
pronounced divine, as if the Almighty would in¬ 
struct mankind by lessons above his comprehension. 
In music, tKey were restricted to 36 sacred melo¬ 
dies, and the hours by* night and tlay for their 
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performance laid down. Their ancient instrument, 
called Dwitantri, had only tw'o strings, which, 
tuned in fifths, produced ^e heptachord. Like 
ourselves they had sev^n notes, ri, gu, ma, pa^ 
dha^ ni. They have our major and minor modes, 
but here simplicity ends for their scale Is dinded 
into three parts. First, from the nai^el to the 
chest; second, from the chest to the throat; and 
third, from the throat to lift brain. • Besides the 
St) sacred pieces, in many^f which only two wild 
notes are used, ^hey have 48 lighter melodies for 
dancing, which were invented by one of their gods 
after morality had become comiptecL In this 
state music now' stands, tlic popular airs in India 
being generally Persian. PoiJtiy’ has greater in¬ 
tricacy. It is di\*ided into 21 classes. In the first 
of six syllables, t>4 combinations are composed on 
the syllables of each verse ; 4096 on those of the 
half stanza; ftnd 16,777,216 on the 24 syliases 
which constitute the complete stanza. These 
cbisses all rise ^ progressively in difficulty, so that in 
Uie last 67,108,864 combinations are composed on 
26 syllables, vrithin each verse ; nearly ^,508,621, 
00(^000,000 on 82 syllables, and more tlian 
^,‘^82,388,000,000,000,000,000.000,000,000 on a 
hundred and four syllables which form the stanza. 

'Fhe Brahmanical fabric iAaltogether so extra¬ 
ordinary, than when I reflect upon its ceremonies. 
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festivals, processions, and images, I can only 
account for the principles upon which it keeps 
possession of the minds of rational creatures by 
referring it to the old'maxim, “ Custom is second 
nature.” What we behold daily we cease to think 
strange. * This has produced such hannony be- 
tweeu the Hindoos and Mohammedans m India, 
that the latter have ceased to persecute the former, ^ 
and, indeed, many of#hem have now adopted the 
modes wliich tliey behold from inlimcy, instead of 
tliose brought from beyond the Indus by jlieir 
forefathers. The i^^rigines, in the vicinity of 
British and Mogul stations have lost their purity 
as ancient Hindoos and embraced many^ofeign 
opinioiis and habiu. Indeed, notliing bulWamili- 
aritv could reconcile men to the monstrous objects 
that are cveiy where worshipptij^in India In one 
place is seen a huge form resembling a human 
creature, but with three gl^ng and sixteen 
hands; in another, the heads of elephants and " 
hogs fixed to tlie trunks of men. Here,*indecent 
figures quite nakedf resembling Priapus; th^e,* 
monkeys>tod many-headed horses. In one sacred 
temple, a great fish with a man projecting froli iu 
mouth ; in another, disgasting shapes of men with 
numerous hands all armed with weapon^ and nujfiy 
faces besmeared wi^ oil and paint. But for the 
innumerable hideous forms held iu veneration by 
100,000,0^ of men, I refer the reader to Moor’s 
Hindoo Pantheon. Many of tlie stories attached 
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to tliose monsters are equitlly disgusting, and, one 
would suppose, more calculated to excite hatred 
and horror, than respect and love, yet such is tJie 
amazing delusion under wliich rational creature 
may labour that idols are actually adored as living 
gods by men in a state of sucii mental refinement, 
that many of them cannot only argue m^t acutely 
gainst tliose parts of our holy scriptures which 
have produced great difterdhcc of opinion among 
*^bristians, but arraign (^lers upon >vhich our 
seetjj have never jet disagreed, i might here re¬ 
peat several ingcliious objcc||pn5 which Hindoos, 
with whom I conversed, made to Christianity, but 
to their refinement of tlmiking I rtrfcr to 

Baldu^ a Dutch clergyman, - who wrotetni India 
from personal obsen ation in 1671- “ A certain 

Indian, " says he, ** "asked me once, whether, when 
John baptised Christ, he did so in the name of 
the Father, Sou, arid Holy Ghost, 1 answefbd 
yes. He replied that Jesus was thus baptised in 
lihj own name, which he thought an absurdity, 
1 told him there w'os nothing hbsurd in tlie matter, 
since Christ was not baptised u[>on his own ac- 
coilttt, or as God alone, nor as a bare man, but as 
being endowed both with the divine and human 
natures 'that the Son of God cottld not be bap¬ 
tised otherwise than in the name of God; and 
that under the word God, were comprehended tlie 
Father, tlie Son, and the Holy Ghost; "that Jesus 
was the same in essence with the Father and tlie 
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Holy Ghost; aiicl thal there were no degrees m 
the Deity* for though the Father was the,first, 
yet the 3ori was as tniiy Go^ as tfie Fatlver and 
Holy Ghost! wherewith he was well satisfied. 

' For the Indians Ueiiig generally very^ ingenious, 
they ask many a^ule questions coitfeming the 
creation ^nd end ol‘ the world, the immortdi^ 
of the.sSii, hell, and such like.” Yet the in¬ 
credible things they Relieve concerning their own 
deities, witliout ever Joubting their trutJi, inigiv 
be supposed to render them pemous to the creeds 
of other nations. I ^all instant this by reference 
to interesting knowm facts. 

The followers of Gunputly bdieve that Ls now 
incarnaft in the perijon ofChintamun who 
resides . at Chinchore, near Poonah. It is also 
credited, tliat at tlie death of eight Deos, who Imve 
preceded the present one, an Image of the god 
niftiiculoualy arose from the ashes. To this image, 
or to tile large statue of Gunputty, the Incarnation 
performs pooja, or worshi]>, tor the Bniiimans >ay 
tiiat the image is the greatest, his power not being 
affected by the avater, or flesh. They als«^hmk 
that Deo is so full of the divinity, diat his sfetises 
arc flbsorbetU aiui,therefore he acts the fool all his 
life; that Ls, he appears to possess onjy SHfiicicnt 
sense to ask and .|uiswer tn a childish manner. 
But he eats, drinks, and marries several wives, like 
other Brahmans- The former Decs are buried in 
small temples near the river Moota, which pa^es 
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the palace in which the pt'^nt one resides, with 
flights of steps down to the water, for daily 

ahhuions and ceremonies, ^^op^en and priests may 
he here seen constantly hatiiij^ and perluming the 
idols, while chQdren are decidjig them with flowers, 
and piigrin^i^nd devotee* TnSlHng tlieir rich olfer- 
iiigs; priests chuunting sacred pieces, musicians and 
bards, dancing girls and jugglers, necrom^cers and 
buflbons, all striving by gesture and action to in* 
crease the rev^enues of iTie Deo, who sit* cross- 
legged in listless indolence and apathy- It Is also 
amazing how th^* venerate ^ statne of stone or 
wood, into wiiich it is belie veil a certain god has 
been incanted. 4x»ng pilgrimages are jH^dc to 
some of llieie images, which were stolen titSnyiar- 
dcular temples, or wJtose place of residence was 
chitnged as they suppose by a miracle, on account 
of some insult or neglect 

At AVeerawow, in the district of Parkur, a sajfeiy 
tract to the south of Cutch-Booge, there is an image 
of Goreecha, or Goreeka, so ancient that it h be¬ 
lieved to have once occupied a Banyan temple in 
the x^owned city of Gonr, one of tlie great 
capirais oi* India in remote times. This idol is of 
marble, two teet high, sitting witii liis legs across. 
It w'asibr a long dme, after tlie decline of Gout, in 
Pareenaghur, another ancien^town, which was de¬ 
stroyed during the invasion ‘Eif the Mt^nls; but 
Goreecha, or Goreeka, fell into the hands oi' a 
llajpoot chief, from w hom he was stolen, or escaped 
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by *L miracle fx> Seventy thoiisatid 

Banyans annualiy^vt^ him. at Monvarra, where the 
ceremony is perfbjT^tl of producing^ Mm with 
great mvsten^, as described in the tirst volume of 
the Transactions oAhe Titcrary ?k«:iety of Bom¬ 
bay, by Captain J^OTtdo, who says^iat the rajah 
occaaionahy mortgages the mcome he produces for 
18,7i50/. Besides tlvis large sum levied at Mor- 
warra, ail the adjacent towns and chiefs extort 
contributions from the caravans of pilgrims, who 
■ also suffer great hardships in the desert regions 
around this remote spot, and numbers of them 
perish everv' year in the same way as at Juggemaut, 
At f^cour, in Guzerat, is original idol of the 
far^\is«*temple of Dwarka. It came thither no one 
pretends to know how, about 600 years ago, aince 
wMch time that place lias been held in esteem! 

I>warka • was the residence of an incarnation of 
CSirishna, under the name of Runchor, and at it 
there is one of the most celebrated pagodas in India, 
but the BnUimans have been thrown into dejection 
by the escape of their god twice; tor after great 
trouble, when he fled to Daccour, they j^anted 
his essence into another statue^ w hich tossed 
over about 130 y^ ago to tlie island of Bate, and 
they suppose that if their present one sltould take 
offence, an end w^ld be put to hla worship at the 
Gobmty^a sacred waters. To tiiift wild and re- 
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mote comer of Guzeral^ ^bout SO,000 Hindoo 
sectaries repair annually, lor purposes of devotion j 
atvd at this beautiiiil temple, ami two others on the 
island of Bate, separated only Jiy a narrow ami of die 
sea, a revenue of 30,0tX)4 per Annum is produced 
by vohmtaiji offerings, 'rtic thief of Bate, who 
is high p?iest of his own temple, receives the 
dresses and sweetmeats presented to die god, and 
retails tlifim out again to the devotees at low prices, 
so that imposition is there practised openly, and 
yet the delusion is so strong, tliat all appears dinue* 
At Aramra, situated a few miles from Dwarka, 
Vishnu performed the exploit of cutting open die 
large conch shell in which the defnoii Shiinki^dwar 
concealed hllnself and the Vetlas which had 
stolen. He excused himself for the theft by^ying 
that ho hoped to have heeii put to death by Vishnu, 
which would have secured him future happiness. 

In short, statues of wood and stone are absolutely 
believed to be real gods, and worshipped accord¬ 
ingly, Their table is laid every day, and their betls 
made at night ITiey are batiied and perfumed witli 
most populous regularity. At the great pagodas of 
Kamisseram *, Seringhan^ Conjeveram, CitLllaniba- 
ram, and Tripetty^in the south of India, though 
nearly tivo tliousand miles from the source of die 
Ganges, the idols are bathed <ivery day with water 
carried by pilgrims from Gangbutra, or the sacred 
junctions. This is sold again to the devotees, and 
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produces a reveoue. In many of tlieu* magnificent 
temples, Enrojicans are permitted to approach near 
the idols, taking off their shoes ^ the Brahmans 
encourage curiosity,^ But in some places the 
images^c shown \pih great mysten% and they are 
often kept in darkVecesses far from die entrance, 
so that the gloom and magnificence, the wild 
sounds of shrill instruments of music, and the roar 
of great drums and conch shells, with the dis* 
figured faces of the worsluppers, and the abstracted 
appearance of the Brahmans really bewilder the 
senses, 

Tripett 5 % in the Carnatic, is so sacred, that it is 
said no lEuropean or Mohammetlan e\'er saw its 
intei^r, AkU incarnation of Vishnu !h worshipped 
here. The natives say that the pagodas are built 
of great carveil stones, like those which excite our 
wonder at Chillambarani, Dwarka, ice., and covered 
witlrplatfes of gik copper so curiously ornamented 
witli figures, that they arc pronounced the works of 
superior beings. At the famous pagoda of Malla- 
cargee and Braluna Rumbo, situated on the south 
bank of the Krishna, in a desert, 1 18 miUss from 
Hyderabad, the idols are^only shewm by theTlashes 
of a brass speculum, that fiiUjUpon tliemfso as to 
leave imagination to form a sublime picture, ftom 
a faint outline of something wdiich cannot be de¬ 
scribed. These temples are enclosed by a great 
w-all, forming a square, GOO feet long by 510, and 
covered wntli curious sculptiu’cs- But to enter into 
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the description of such fabrics in India, would fiU 
volumes* They are nearly all in the Egyptian 
stjlfc of architecture, and so massy that they liave 
endured amidst the wrecks qf matter around tbern, 
from times of which there is now' no trace. By w hat 
powers of iiTechanism tlicy U'ere constructed* is a 
curious ciflf[uiry tbr the antiquarian. 

At tills day the only method the natives have of 
raising great bodies to any desired dilation is by 
fbrming*an inclined plane of eartli, as tlieir build* 
ing proceeds, which answers the purpose of our 
scafibldings and cranes. Up this mighty stones 
are moved by the application of manual labour* 
aided merely by the powers of the lever, ^n niany 
places the domes w hich ornament the mos<tues and 
the pagodas in nortifeni India, wdiere the Hindoo 
architectiu'e b now of a mixed kintl, between the 
Egjqitian and Grecian, arc formed on a mound or 
bidl of baked clay, after which the earth i^enmved 
and the inside polbhcd* Simple as those methods 
are* all the fabrics in India might liave been con¬ 
structed in tlib way, and the caves excavated by 
the repeated applications of the chisel alone. 
Sculpture never attained very high perfection in 
Hindost^i. The ^gecution of tlie rarest specimens 
is not to be compared to our school, though some 
of the airj' statues of females in the caves of Klora 
and Elepiianta are 'exquisite as to tlie finest pro¬ 
portions of form j but in painting and sculpture a 
gfXKl outline b the first advancement towards per- 
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tVction which n sqholRr niRkes. jjlo cause the 
canvas or marble to glow witli living expression^ to 
teach passion how to speak iu stone, and to pro¬ 
duce light and shade an alto reUevo on a flat 
surface^, witli an imitation of grief^ joy, hope, 
anguish, despair, so natural as to ini|^ose upon 
judgment, are points which nothing I ever saw in 
my extensive travels in India supports, TJie black 
marble bult in the beautidd Jpagoda of Tanjore is 
perhaps a specimen of tlie liighest degree fO winch 
the art of sculpture was carried. In ancient times 
Tanjore was the Benares of the soutli, aild it still 
retains t^at character, many of the Bralimaus being 
literaiy men. The rajah of Tanjore b a learned, 
ingenious, and liberal minded man, having been 
educated by the Danish missionaries, and carefully 
instructed in European learning, yet he continues 
firmTv attached to tlie Brahmaaical faith. The 
whole dP Tanjore is like a garden, and a perfect 
contra.Ht to many other parts of the coast similar as 
to soil and local advantages. Fine canals conduct 
the \rater of the Caverjv secured by prodigious 
mounds, across the whole country and irrigate eveiy 

field. * 

Indeed the whole southern (piiotcr of India bears 
traces of having been once cultivated to a high de¬ 
gree j but tw'o thousand years seem to have made 
scarcely any dlfierence in the manners of its pea¬ 
santry. In customs, food, houses, and cloihing, 
the poor Hindoo is nearly the same now as his 
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fbretathers w^c then. There are, however, ad¬ 
mirable forms of village government remaining 
among them, which are strong testimonies of an¬ 
cient civilisation. Those of the same caste live in 
many places like a great family, havnng .a com¬ 
munity of rights, the oldest man being the chief 
magistrate of the association, w'ith a committee 
under him to settle all litigated matters 4>n princi¬ 
ples of equitv'. Sucji is the beautiiiil lipihplicity of 
many communities at present in India, that far ad¬ 
vanced os w'c undoubtedly arc in arts and sciences, 
yet from Hindoo rural felicity our {miiticians migift 
derive important information ; and as they have 
encouraged a system of education improved on 
Indian suggestion, so, by adopting what is admir¬ 
able in the remnant of Hindoo policy, they may still 
further advantage tlie interests of their countn*. 

Many of the small \^lages in the Carnatic, &c., 
consist of a row of houses on each side of a Vide 
street with a range of cocoa nut and plantain trees 
before the doors. Some of the larger villages have 
streets w’hich cross at right angles, forming a fine 
square in the cenpe. Here the choultry, or house 
appointed for travellers, stands. If no river passes 
near, artihciai reservoirs, faced with stone, preser\e 
a plentiful supply of rain water. The dwelling, 
houses have in general an open viranda running 
along tlie whole front, and under the trees before 
tlie doors, tlie inhabitants both men and women 
occasionally sit, which has a cheerful effect. This 
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descriptioH applies properly to the south ot liuLia]. 
for jti H'mdostao Proper* where tlie hot Vrinds pro- 
vail, the houses are constructed so as to exclude 
the air, and they appear externally of an unpre¬ 
possessing ibrm. 

In tlic Carnatic, the washerman of the tillage 
will be seen in one place making his collection; the 
schoolmaster in anollier* teaching the children to 
write in tl^^and} the sniith'busy at hisamiiil j and 
the barber seated crosslcgged under a tree, operat¬ 
ing on the liead, and addre^ing the hearing w ith 
titat loquacious rattle tor winch hift calling U famous 
all over the world; wliQe the shrill tones of music 
are heartfin a neighbouring pagoda mixed vrith the 
loud voice of the great drum. At the siime time, 
perhaps, a party of jugglers w^Ul be playing olF their 
tricks for the amusement of the idle, and fantasti- 
* cally dressed fakiers stnitting-about to extort money 
by the extravagance of their stories and gestures* 
The cutwal or magistrate will be found adminis¬ 
tering justice and promoting harmony, surrounded 
by his aged advisers, who witli gravity and wisdom 
admonish the young to imitate the old, and place 
before their eyes a bright example in their own 
conduct No female excliiaioa^ here -observed* 
The Women, ornamented T[vitli Trinkets, are seen 
nursing tlieir little ones, or employed in tlicir house¬ 
hold af^rs, wlule the young girls, w’hose black hair 
is genendiy braided up and ornamented witJi flow¬ 
ers, are drawing water from the wells* 
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The Bralimaos, who control opinion, are, like tiie 
other tiiree great original castes, subdivided into 
numerous sects and prof^ionii, and in the clerical 
order they have no supreme head. In every pa¬ 
goda the high priest is an independent sovereign^ 
Euppoiiing all his inferiors attached to the institu¬ 
tion out of its revenues, and contracting with tlie 
civil powder for military aid or forbearance. He is, 
in short, every thing,tthat an abbot W, except in 
owing obedience to tlie Pope ; for his submission to 
the colleges at Benares is inerely matter of choice, 
H is Brahmans are like monks, and tlie only chain 
of subjection, by wliicli the various pagodas of each 
sect arc comblited, cousLsts iu the reverence jiaid to 
anliquitVp and the pilgrinuiges and offerings to great 
idols at particular places. In this way a constant 
intercourse is kept up between the remote parts of 
India and Benares ; and a correspondence, main¬ 
tained for the general interests of tiie particular 
w'orship, carried on at every temple throughout 
Hindostan, But there is no doubt, in my mind, 
that at one time the whole Brafimanicat institution 
was cumbiiied upder a supreme head, whose great 
pagoda was perhaps at Falibotlira on ttie sacred 
Ganges, The nyner in which the Brahmans live 
is an interesting siibject for meditation. Many of 
them^ when ambition or hope courts them Ibrw'ard, 
are as active and enterprising as Jesuits; wliile 
others dose away tlicir lives in "tistless indolence, 
apparently abstracted from all the concerns of this 
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world* At Milabar Point, on the island of Bom¬ 
bay, tljere is a cleft in a rock of such sanctity, that 
it attracts pilgrims from all parts of India for re¬ 
generation by passing through it, which is a work of 
great difficulty* Near this was a celebrated ancietit 
pagoda now in rmns* It was polluted, like the 
other temples and caves near Bombay, by the 
Portuguese 1. there is a modern one near its ruins, 
dedicated to ^acksimi, the g 6 a-i ?ss of plenty, which 
is held in great veneration* The aperture in the 
rock and tliis temple support a beauilftil dllage of 
Braliiiians built round a delightful tank- Under 
the shade of trees planted around this fine sheet of 
water, the Brahmans perform their religious cere- 
nionies and batlie in the sacred |>ond, to which there 
are on all sides magnificent flights of stone steps* 
Many of these learned and religious men have lived 
here from childhood vrlthout having ever felt the 
desire cfl'gratifying curiosity by a visit to Bombay. 
Such is the extraordinary nature of man, w'hen 
stimulated, his activity knows no bounds, yet under 
relaxation he falls into the opposite extreme* Many 
of the Brahmans are exceedingly’hn moral; bands 
of dancing girls are attached to tlieir pagodas for 
purposes of prostitution* Tbe^dim not at power, 
being devoted to pleasure* But, on the other hand, 
the activity and art with which they pursue^eir 
objects are well k^owm* Cromw'ell did not usurp 
with more address tlian Bajee-row, the first of the 
ruling Pebbw'as of Poonah* Tallyiand did not 
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change sides with more talent tliaii Puraeu, who 
presers'ed his influence with Tippo till the lust, and 
after liis deatli secured the fiiendship of tiie East 
India Coj^puny^ and turned the reverses of his late 
master to the advantage of his present. In behold¬ 
ing the stupendous works ivhich he projected for 
the embellishment of Mysore, and the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture, I clearly saw' tln^enius that 
had executed tliose ISiBrics in old times, with per¬ 
haps as simple means, w'hich are now' attributed to 
tlie gods. 

Between Ceylon and the continent is tlie famous 
bay of Coudatehy, which contains a pearl fishery 
that yields govemment an average revenue of 
40,000^ per annum. Tlie pearls arc of a beautiftil 
whiteness, yet not so much esteemed by the natives 
of India as the yellow ones of Ormus. About 
every seven years the banks are dsbed, being laid 
oif so as to come annually round. In this rime the 
pearls are supposed to attain maturity; but it is 
believed, that if^ left much longer, tlvey become so 
troublesome^ ftom their size, to lish, tliat they 
are thrown Into "tlie sea* Most *f the divers are 
trained up from children on the island. Tlie 
usual dme they rSSmu under water is tw rf miniites, 
during which period \he oysters are collected in a 
net tied round the neck, from wdiicfa is a signal 
cord communicating with tlie by which they 
are assisted in regaining the sdrlace. Some of 
those iintortunate creatures perish in attempts at 
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remaining Iqpg under water, which is an object of 
great emulation. Four minutes are occasionally 
spent under the fluid, and one man remained, in 
1797 , sis minutes below. They are paid accord* 
ing to the number of oysters they catch ; and such 
is their perseverance, tliat sixty-seven returns have 
been made bv one diver in a fore-noon, with firom 

ar 

50 to 100 oysters in. his net every time* Sklany 
lose their lives, and others are horribly lacerated 
occasioiiallvt by ground sharks; but the. divers are 
so superstitious that they still believe their con* 
jurors and priests can save ihem, and government, 
as well as the farmers of the pearl fishery, pay 
several of til at description of impostors for remov¬ 
ing their fears. It is quite a lottery in what oyster 
a pearl may be found; for tliere are numerous 
blanks to a prute, and the latter is often so small as 
not to exceed the size of a mustard seed* The 
oysters drii, tboretbre, often disposed of unopened 
to the highest bidder. When the pearls ase found 
tliey are instantly drilled by men who are very 
expert in this ’n'ay^ and sometimes a valuable prize 
is got for a mere tnfie. 

It has been supposed, that at some remote pe- 
HolI, the Carnatic and CoromandelToi^od a splen¬ 
did seat of extensive empire ovSrpart of India, and 
tlie ruins of Trevicarry perhaps now mark the, site 
of govemmentr I^ere several laige streets can be 
traced, and the gateway of a gorgeous pagoda eight 
stories high* It is now, howe'er, only remarkable 
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for extensive petriihctions of trees in^o fiiut, or 
a kind of stone, nearly as beautiful as eomelian, 
anti a veiy' large tank which covers several acres. 
Many of tlie liill-forts, both “below and above the 
ghauts, are places of great strengtlu All the prin¬ 
cipal ones are now occupied by Uritisli garrisons j 
but impregnable as tliey are by nature, tliey add 
but Utile to tJie real strengtli of the c^untrj-; tor, 
whatever force is siiffitfient to traverse llie plains, 
may soon reduce tlie bills by star^’atioii* Few 
traces of Molianunedan splendour meet the eye in 
the south of India; but in Hindostan Proper, and 
even in Deccan, there arc niiincrous ctlitices 
which, tltougb now in ruins, lend romantic beauty 
to the scene* 

In modern times the south of India was subjdbt 
to'the government of ^Uaiapoor, now called Beja- 
poor, situated Jiot lar from the Krishna- Aureng- 
zebe conquered it in lti89, at which time tire native 
historian^ say it contained 934,000 inliabited houses. 
It b now greatly in ruin^ and exhibits a spectacle 
of the Mogul fallen glor>^; for som e of die niosqnes 
remAinliig are magnificent stru^tres, ^I’be mau¬ 
soleum of Ibrahim Ada! Shah b about 40U feet 
long and 150 broad, covered with an ^immense 
dome, supported by square pillars, carried to a 
^at height Some of the other domes are 120 
feet in diameter. The fort was eight miles in cir- 
cunderifnce, built of massy stonef and the ruins all 
round tliis extend to such a distance, tliat it is like 
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a mere point in the centre of a great circle. To 
immortalise the capture of this strong place, Au- 
rengzebe caused an immense cannon to 6e cast. 
This great gnn is still^to be seen at Bejapoor. It is 
of brass, iburteen feet long, and nearly the same m 
circumference, and it would receive an iron ball of 
pounds w'eight. 

In the centre of the Deccan, to the extent of 
4‘20 miles by 220, lie the dquiinions of tlie Nizam, 
with a population of 8,000,000 of souls, not more 
thiin a million of whom are Moslems, although tlie 
government hag been Mohammedan since A, D. 
1585, ^Vhen Aurengzebe completed the conquest 
of this region in 1037, fixed the capital of the 
Deccan at ^Vurungabad, from which tlic royal resi¬ 
dence was transferred to Hyderabad, by the late 
r^izam All, which has reduced the magnilicence^bf 
that once splendid city, Aunmgabad, to ruin. At 
the new capital, wJiich is now a very considerable 
town, containing 12,000 inhabitaii& and 

some fine mosques and peaces, the Mogul charac¬ 
ter appears in more variety tlian in any other part 
of India; for court of Delhi U now a mere 
cipher,* A nufherous retinue of noblemeri sur¬ 
round the tliroiie, who spend their fortunes in 
ostentatious display, or prodigfte'profusion, ^Flxeir 
palaces glitter with costly articles of plate, while 
their lofty rooms are hung W’lth tlie lustres of 
Europe, Many them dress in Engirt broad 
cloth, for the weather here is cold, though in 17 *" 
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north; yet Its elevation is such that, for tiiree 
tnontlis in the year, Fahrenheit's thermometer is 
often ifs low as 35", and seldum ranges higji^i* tliaii 
4^5®; but, immediately before the monsoon, the 
eun is exceedingly powerful. These luxurioiis 
nobles live in a free manner, and some of them 
cultivate the soeiety of Europeans, They are edu¬ 
cated generally for the military profeaaion. Their 
complexions are fair, and sometimes ruddy. They 
are fond of showing their children to the English, 
and they are, when young, very pretty* Onr 
ladies, who visited their wives, gave ns almost as 
favourable a description of the charms of the fe¬ 
males, and the decorations of thdr apartments, as 
Lady Mary M'ortley Montague did of the Kahya's 
fair Fatima. Their dresses w ere of the ^nest gold 
Dacca muslin, flowing in rich profusion, exposing 
tlie fine s>veli of their bosoms, and the delicacv of 
their arms, wdiile their ready smiles spoke good- 
humour and happiness. Under their gowns they 
wore silver muslin drawe^ and tlieir siik slippers 
were embroidered wjtli gold* Their hair was de¬ 
corated with pearls and flowers, ^d they exhibited 
a profusion of costly trinketa, ^^umerous maids 
richly attiretf wraited their comiiiands, and sw'eet- 
meats and perfumesift ere brought in, ^itlf delight¬ 
fully cool sherbets and ices. They had musicianiv 
dancers^ and ston-tellers to entertain them, ami 
their little ones were brought m to be shown with 
ex^ult^dio^ When they pay visits, it is b great 
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states and tl*eir carriages glitter witli costly orna^ 
iiieiitvS of silver and gold* It does not appear Uiat 
many men of rank have more tlian one fff^ouhte 
wife, Wlien they avail themselv es of tlie right of 
havljig a plurality^ the ladies live in separate houses, 
and have distinct establishments. The Mohamme¬ 
dan nobles and gentry drink wine, and dine re¬ 
clined on low couches I but when entertaining 
Europeans they sit at table, and have various 
courses of delicately dress^ dishes, with'a very 
splendid dessert. Dancing, recitation, and story¬ 
telling are their favourite amusements, wliile they 
loll on tijcir low velvet solas, and enjoy their 
hookas. The stories are generally of the extra\'a- 
gant description, told In tlie Arabian Nights; but 
tlieir reci^tions arc often beautiful pieces ftom the 
Persian ajid l^indoo poets. Many of the pictures 
in those fine tales are real copies J^m life* of 
oriental customs and manners, w'hich are coimnon 
in iudia. During the flourishing state of the Mo¬ 
gul empire, the court of tlic KhaJif al Rasldd, In 
Bagdad, was scarcely so gorgeous os that of 
Delhi. The si^dow of its shadow only remains at 
Hyderabad, bu%%ven still it is worthy of admir¬ 
ation. A t die courts of many of the' rajalis the an- 
dent cnNi^is and manners of India are preserv'ed; 
but all the public ceremonies have he^n often 
describetl. 

Many of the Hindoo ladies of high rank enter 
into the schemes oi' government and .the intrigues 
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of State, with spirit and ability* Ttiey an> not so 
much confine<J an the wives of Mohamraedaiis j 
and it 1s supposed, on good grounds, that previous 
to the invasion of Mahmootlof Ghizni, no such 
thing as tlie seclusion of females existetf in Hin- 
dostan. Certainly at tliis day there is no more of 
it among some of the lower orders, than in Europe ; 
but, agreeably to custom, women hide their faces 
from^^angers with part of tlieir garment. Many 
of whom 1 saw^ seemed to me as intelligent, 
as domineering over their husbands, and as per¬ 
fectly free in their habits, taking their local pre¬ 
judices into account, as our ft males of tlie same 
rank. In the hLstoricai part ol^ this work is 
described the unembarrassed mannei^of the queen 
of Sattara, and also, in the same, mentiqg is made 
of two of Holkar's sisters, one of plioin'was lie* 
headed by;Jier chiefs, for interference with state 
aHairs, an3 the other commanded a division of 
troops, when she surrendered to Sir \\\ Grant 
Keir, In short, we are not sufBciently acquainted 
yet with tlie rights of wmmen^ in Ilindos^* 
Material exceptions are to b^made to any general 
description of female life in thelJi^t* Tlie pecu¬ 
liar customs respecting women in Malabar have 
been no^ed j and even among the Mohummedians, 
females jave in some places extraordinary privi- 
leges. In tlie prm-ince of Jutwar, contiguous to 
Cutcii, the,Jut women can, when tliev choose 

leave thar husbaucls and marry’ other men. When 
• 
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tliis is tWtemiined upon, the wiie collects all her 
acquaintances, breaks her husband's furniture, and 
pcrsecBtes him till he agrees to a separation* Tlie 
females are held in respect, that a traveller 
cannot hWe a better protector than a woman iji 
passing through hordes of these robbers* In 
Afghanistan, ladies have also great influence over 
men* 1 have mentioned the consequence of a veil 
being sent to a chief there by a distressed 
Many instances of sincere attachment came^to my 
knowledge among the middle orders in India, and 
it certainly is but fair to extend wliat exists in part 
to tiie whole* I coSsider iJie custom which enjoins 
a woman to die with her husband, as a recognition 
of love in the Brahnianical code, for, although it 
springs t^om selfishness to call upon a beloveil 
object fb peribrm a sacrifice repugnant to the feel¬ 
ings of nature, yet it proves that the mtrotluction 
of it contemplated man as unhappy in oeatli, witli- 
out the objects that contributed to his felicity in 
lifer The Mohammedans erect splendid monu¬ 
ments in memoiy of their wives, ajid the Taujc 
Mahal, near Agrai^ is one wortliy of particular 
notice* This rffausoleiim was erected by the em¬ 
peror Shah Jell an, to commemorate ilie celebrated 
and iieiuj^ful Noor Jeban Begum, l^is about 
1£K) j-tiTils square, in a superb enclosure of 
A dome rises from tlio centr^*^ which is iteventy 
feet in diameter. At Noorabatl, in ^fce same pro¬ 
vince, there is another gorgeou^moiiurnent situated 
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in a fine garden, laid out by Aurengzebe to per¬ 
petuate tlie personal and mental accomplishments 
of Goona Begum, a princess celebrated fot many 
patlietic pieces of poetry wMen in Hindostonnee, 
Her slirine Invars this simple adectioil^rte tribute 
in Persians “ Alasl Alas! Goona Begum." 

^ The province of Aurnngabad, in wlilch a great 
pa^ of the Nixam's territon^ lies, contains man^ 
cnrimj| ruhjs in its former cap!tills, Dowlutabad, 
Auriifi|jJ>ad, and AUtnednuggur, • Dowlutabad 
was mkeirabout the year 15293, by Allah^ud-Dcenr 
and reduced to permanent subjection by Mai Ilk 
Naib, the emperor of Delhi’? getioral, in 1306. 
It became in die 11th centui^^ sijji a favourite 
with the emperor Mohammed, that lie injured Delhi 
by his endeavours to establish his capi^ in tlib 
central situation. But it is now a ^i^a^f nriiis, 
and all glories of the Moguls in *thelvest of 
India, ar«bsorhed by Bombay, tlxe Brirish^capital 
in this quarter, of wixich particular mention h^ 
been made. ^ ^ 

Surat, wlut^i for a long riihe^ntinfted the pdn- 
cipat station ot the Bast India Compativ's govern¬ 
ment, is stilE a very populoui^ containing full 
2 OO 1 OOO souls. It is sitiiiKted dh the south side of 
tlie Tiigt^ river, about twenty miles ^rq^t|jmic* 
tion w^Jjie sea. This city is one of Mi?inost 
ancichlpi^j|^ JIB, it is said, still bears the same 
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iiiirae it diti, when the Rtm^ayuna, a Hindoo |Joem 
of great^tmtiquity, was ^Titten. It was called by 
the Mohammedans of India, 1 he gate of Mecca,” 
because the pilgrim&^ibarkcd here for-Arabia, At 
this plac^hc Fm^JSs established tliemselves at an 
early period, Tliey are mentioned by Abid Fazei as 
verv numerous in liis time. At present their nnmh'^ 
^lounts to about 15,000, In ISO? f census ^as 
taken, and there were 12tX) of the mohid o^ycer* 
dotal class, and 12,000 of the behdeen tir laity, 
Tfeiirat is 177 miles from Bombay, 243 trom Poonab, 
and 1238 from Calcutta, wi Nagpoor, lat, 21“ 13'N,, 
long. 73 “ 3' E. 

In passing,^irougIi the Deccan, a traveller Ls 
struck with the different appearance of tlie HiifdoiSs. 
MTiciv ln|;the Carnatic he was accustomed to tall 
gracefufpgitijc.s with narrow* chests mid slender 
bodic:^ As he proceeds ihrougli the Sfccan anrl 
Hindogtan Projier, he obsen'es these ^leral chii- 
raci;eristics no more. The countenance assumes a 
brighter tint,%lie Uoifes are strong, the shoulders 
broad, and the stlfhire that of the middle size in 
England, with frequently those fine, manly, tall 
fellows whom we-sof often see in Europe. The 
Rajpoots are a racIFof as fine-looking athletic men 
as cqJiBte producetl in theivorldi whilcj^Amoim- 
taine^ and many of tlie Malirattas ex¬ 

ceed llie height of five feet thflfc ib^es. 'Ii^tlie 
higher classes of life the comphpeion oftert^that 
of Spain and Portugal, Their dotliing is of^otton 
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and iiilk, stuffed and quilted ; with warm Casluiiere 
shawls. The peasantrj' wear a coarse .kind of 
woollen, like camlet, which is perfectly water proof, 
and made so as to cover the head and bi^y. The 
shepherds who tend the ffo^s, from \v^ose wqpl 
this stuff is manufactured, live with tlieir families, 
in many parts 0f Indio, in the deserts, having 
moveaWc houses for their wives and children, likg 
large^askets or beehives, and when exposed to the 
weather,* the men arc perfectly secured by their 
dress as if inside a tent. 

T. he whole of Hindostan Projier is sacred grountl. 
All the rivers arc dedicated either to gods or 
goildesscs, and every mountai^ c^ and village , 
havc^een the scenes of exploits, wlTich form the 
Hindoo mythological romances; but great 
temples were nearly all destroyed or mutilated by 
Alohamn^^au fuiy*. \ et such was the p^rs<^'ering 
spirit of Indians, that they impressed many of 
the .Mogids with a belief of their absurd opinions. 
.\bul hazel, who wrote amiost abl|^escription of 
the empire of Acber in 1^2, a.4urekiis that the 
ri>er Sopra, near the ancient and sacred citv of 
Oojain, sometimes flowed v^itl^nnk, at which he 
expressed astonishment, but n^cloubt. In another 
place lie rives an account of the pilgrimages made 
by tlie naftves to Xagcrcote. a city on a moilntain 
in die proviqce ofRahore, where devotees imagine 
tliey%obtaiA their wishes by cutting out their 
tongii^ is most wonderful,” says he, “ that 
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tliev grow agtiio in the course of two or tliree 
davSi and soioctinies in a few hours. Physicians 
believe that when the tongiic is cut, it will grow 
again j b’^ nothing? except a miracle, can effect it 
so speedily as is here mentioned/' The royal 
master of this fine writer was, h^ ever, an enthu¬ 
siast hiniseit^ and of a most superstitions J;urti of 
muid j no doubt his minister was of the same i>cut 
when he credited such absurdities. Acbifr, it is 
'said, made a pilgrimage on foot oi i330 miles, to 
worship at the tomb of Klmja Woyen-ud-Dceii, 
for the purpose of obtaining male issue; after 
w hich he had^ircfrsons; and of course this passed 
as another Hfeacle, performed by the greatest 
Mohatnrueiian saint ever known in India, the com 
tributioifl at whose tomb still support llOO peerz* 
ados, or attendant priests. Here arc 4ig remains 
of a magnificent palace, built by Shah Jeban, in a 
find garden, and near it is tiie celebrated lake of 
piiosbkur, w'lire tliere are numerous Hindoo tem¬ 
ples roil nd’^iS^oniantic' shore. The ruins of one, 
destroyed by Aurengzebe, denote it to iiave been 
of amazing magnificence. 1 he statue of Brahiuji 
is here, with fourlfeads, the size of a man* Pil- 
griiuages lire made to tins temple from all PJgl^ 
India. ^Wut it would fill u volume to i^icc only 
a few of the curiosities in this, holy land, wlmre 
there arc yet fine roads for several hi^dred rjiles, 
shaded with fruit trees. Every thi|^ bears the 
traces of the country having been oncC^ culd- 
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vated like a garden, and civilised to tlie highest 
degree. 

The ruins of Kanoge are situated in the prov ince 
of' Agra, on tiie west bonk of *the Gang^, vvliich 
city is supposed once to liave been the capital "Sf 
a v ast empire, mouldering remains cover an 
area eqgal to all London, but no temples of con- 
seijuence remain, though the plain is covered with 
broken idols and remnants of Hindoo worsiiip. 
Two mosques are now the only fabrics of conse- 
(juence. This city was plundered and destroyed 
in the invasion of Mahmood of Ghi^ni, in the 
year 1018- Ferishta mentionsvsome of its rajahs, 
sev'erai years before, and deacribe^t as a city of 
wonderful splendour. Here the most general 
language in India is said to have had [(s origin, 
and it Is but rt^asonable to suppose, that die empire 
which circulated this tongue so diffusely over die 
continent, under the name of Hmdostannec, mq^t 
have been very" estensivjj. Gour, which was die 
gTiiat capital of Bengal, in ancient nuies gave rise 
to Bengalee, whieffc is only current in that pro- 
x-iiice. Its rnlns extend fifteen miles by three 
or four in breaddi, along the old banks of the 
Gangq^ in Kajemah near the town of Maulda* 
Many of materieds have been cam etJ* away to 
build palaces and mosques in Moorshedobad j only 
a g^eat m^ue, lined with black marble^ and 
of exquisitei workmanship, and two lofty gates 
of the citadel, remain in a state of preservation. 
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The still more ancient cities, which produced the 
demations from the ^Sanscrit, in which the sa¬ 
cred records of the Brahmans^^ Jains, and BudhisU 
are written, liave paJised away and lefr not a trace 
b^lnd, to reconcUe the wide differences of opinion 
of learned orientalists on tlie subjgct. 

Many ingenious Europeans, in travelling over 
India, and beholding such marks of remote an¬ 
tiquity and civilisation, which seem on a superildal 
view to warrant the Bralmianical cbronologj^ have 
been, staggered in their belief ot scriptural history j 
I have heard several officers, whose understandinga 
were otiierwdse sound and acute, talk lightly of our 
sacred volumermerely from the mental conviction 
which tliey felt, that the time allotted for such 
advaiic^ent in arts, science, amt civilisation, was 
too short for tlie march evidently made, till tlie 
period when we have authentic accounts of Uiis 
pa^ of Asia. I gave the subject, of course, most 
attentive conjuration, aqjl I am convinced that 
no argument'can be founded upon ruins, or 
their uon-existence j for in ofie hiindcecl years, 
decay of buildings is so rapid in Eiiiia, that cities 
melt away almost like sncjw, liaving been at all 
times built of perishable materials. TJie immense 
size of towns, wdiose ruins we yet behold, is also 
no good foundation to build any hypothesLs upon : 
for we have.observ'ed, in modem tiniej^'^with ii^at 
rapidity, prodigio'os masses of men have been con¬ 
gregated to any imint which became the seat of 
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empiri?, Kanogc Qti]y sweJJed the populatzon of 
Delhi, and Gour, of I^Ioorshedabad, while perhaps 
Palibothra sunk as Kanoge ^rosc; ibr we see the 
common course which events take in the East, 
esenipllfifd in Calcutta, Madras, and BomfiSy, 
Nor was the aclvaucement of the Hindoos in art, 
science, and civiTisation ever such, as to establish 
a \cty high scale for them in the antiquity of the 
world. In rural economy, I admit, they seem to 
have excelled nearly alj^ nations. It is true, the 
Hindoos in very remote times constructed amazing 
pyramidal pagotlas of huge stones, excavated 
nioiinttuns, and cut dowm rocks by repeated strokes 
of the chisel to resemble the forms of men and 
beasts; but the sculpture docs not entitle thc' 
artists to rank with ancient Greece, ainl it is 
evident that when tlie Vedas and Purannas were 
written, science was in its infancy, I must, how¬ 
ever, draw* myself away from tills subject; but I 
beg to refer any sceptical reader to Sir William 
Jones’s Essay in confimi^tion of 'tfie Mosaic re¬ 
cords. 

The ancient grandeur of India mergeil, in mo¬ 
dern times, in Delhi, jvhich w'as once the largest 
and most populous city In the world, having beezi 
the capital of the J^ntan, and still that of the 
Mogul emplr^ When in its most flonrisWng 
state, it is said to have* contained 2 000 000 of 
souls, and its mins at this day extend over a space 
of twenty square miles, .Modem Deihi. buUt in 
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1631, by the emperoc ytvali Jehan, is situated on 
the western bank of the Jumna, 97^ miles from 
Calcutta. It is seven miles in circumference, and 
has seven fine gates of free-stone. Aii account of 
the^ 4 riiouldcrmg palaces, colleges, caimls, and ex¬ 
tensive gardens here* would fill volumes. Many 
of the mosques are still preserv'dd Ln tine order, 
particularly the Jama ^lusjld, or great cathedral, 
which was built in six years, and must have cost 
an enormous sum. The royal palace is about a 
mile in circumference, and the gardens of Shali- 
mar are said to have cost 1,000,000 sterling. 
Sensibility, in wandering over tlieir niins, sinks 
into melancholy. AH tlieir walks and arbours are 
now desolate, which were ohee full of life, beauty, 
and hope. Three thousand pavilions, mosques^ 
and sepulchres, lie around in mouldering heaps, 
AH these vast dilapidations of human splendour 
may be seen at once, from the top of the Cuttub 
minar, a celebrated pillar nine miles from Dellm 
It is feet high, and consists of a base of ^^7 
sides fluted into semicircular and angular divi* 
sions. The great shaft has four balconiesj’^at stages 
up its altitude, w^hicTi arc gained by means of a 
spiral stairotte, and a majestic^cupola of' red granite 
crowns the w'hole. It was built A.D. 1^05, by 
Cuttub Shah, whose tomb is near it, and it has, 
tlierefbre, stood 61 S years. This minar is said to 
liave been intended for a great mosque,'* which wm 
begun, but not finished. About 50 miles N. E* 
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of Delhi, on the old banks of the Ganges, are the 
famous ruins of a once celebrated city called Has- 
tinanagora which was held sacred by the Hindoos. 
The natives say it was entirely destroyed by white 
ants and this I suppose, has arisen from the pro¬ 
digious ant-hills near it, which rise up all round in 
conical pyragiids t(>a great height. 

The Patans and Moguls have left behind them 
vast monuments of their power in India. I was 
at first surprised, in travelling over the countiy*, to 
observe very few bridges; and those I saw in the 
Carnatic and Mysore were only composed of pro¬ 
digious square stone pillars placed on tlicir ends in 
the river, and covered with similar stones. 13ut 
1 soon discovered, that the great rivers of India... 
are so liable to overflow tlieir banks during the 
monsoon, that bridges over some of tliem could 
not be constructed, that would withstand the im¬ 
petuosity of the rush of waters. That wonderful 
bridges were made in ancient times, we have 
evidence by the ruins of the magnificent bridge 
3UO yards in length, Sivana Samudra. Rammas 
bridge, wliich is said to hav'e united Ceylon to the 
continent, I do not mention, because I believe it 
to be, like the Giant's Causeway, a^atural pro¬ 
duction. At Jionpore, in tlie pronnee of Alla¬ 
habad, there is a bridge of ten arches, over tlie 
Goomty river, which h^ stood since tlie reign of 
Acber, although our troops have, I am most 
credibly informed, frequently sailed over it during 
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the monsoon, and yet though submerged for many 
days at a time, it has suffered no damage from the 
current. This bridge is so complicated in its con¬ 
struction, that no native architect could build, or 
place one like it now. There is another in the 
province of’ Lucknow, over the Sye, of’ fifteen 
arches, which is a fine specinf?n of Moorish archi¬ 
tecture. Near this capital is Constantia, the 
palace erected by General Martin, who rose from 
the ranks of the Company's service. Lucknow is 
a very populous city, contains several splendid 
fabrics, and here is the magnificently lighted se¬ 
pulchre of Asoph-ud-Dowlah, w’hose eccentricities 
form an era in pageantry. The ruins of ancient 
^ ^4Chide are in this province, which city is mentionetl 
in the Ayeen Acbery to have been once 148 coss 
in length and 3(3 in breadth, which perhaps is a 
satire on native exaggeration, for a coss being at 
least It English miles, this measurement would 
make it exceed all belief. 

Benares, the most sacred city of the Hindoos, 
situated on the Ganges, aSout 460 m^es from 
Calcutta, is the ancient seat of learning; and con¬ 
tinues to be to all India wh^ Rome was once to 
Europe. contains about 6(X),CXX) inhabitants, 
and many of the houses are six stories high. Here 
nearly all the rajahs and great Hindoos of India 
have vakeels, who perform, religious ceremonies for 
them. The greatest pagoda was pulled down by 
Aurengzebe, who, with its materials, built a pro- 
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digious and magnificent moi^que, frorn the minars 
of which the city and it^ nun^erous temples, and 
grand flights of steps dos^n to tiic river, may be 
seen wilii great advantage. About 8000 lioiises are 
occupied by Brahmans, who live on charity, thougli 
many of them are extremely ricJi. 

To notic^all thlfcbjects wortJiy of ciiriosit)" in 
this quarter of tlio East, would considerably exceed 
the limits assigned to these observations. Only 
tw'© or three others shall be briefly mentioned 
before we close this book, which it is very earnestly 
hoped contains a great deal of interesting matter, 
with much information of a usctul nature ibr young 


adventurers to India, 

The capital of Bahar is Patna, seated on tlie 
south side of the Ganges. It contains about 
150,000 inhabitauts. In tlie British burying ground 
there is a monument to commemorate tlie murder 
of all the English here in 17(i3, two hundred in 
ntimbor, by the German adventurer cSomro, who 
was in the sendee of Meer Cossim, Some writers 
suppose tills to have djeen the site of Palibolhra; 
while others give the preference to Allaiiabuil, 
which is seated at the junction of the Ganges and 
Jumna, The fort of Allahabad is# one of tlie 
strOugeat in India, and tlie place is so sacred that 
pilgrims repmr hither to be drowned. Inside the 
fort there b a most extraordinary' excavation, of 
vast magnitude, supported by pillars. The natives 
believe it extends under ground to Delhi, for the air 
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is so impure, tliat no one has been able to examine it. 
Another of these remarkable caverns is situated 
near Gayah, ii^Bahar. It is a room with a vaulted 
roof, forty-four feet in length, eighteen in breadth, 
and ten in height, and dug out of solid rock, with 
an entrance six feet high, and two and a halt wide. 
On the interior there are sev^ insc^itions ; and 
in tlie hills around are a great many otlier caves, 
all supposed to have been dedicated to the worsliip 
of Budlia. From the pilgrims who resort thitlier, 
a greater revenue is derived by government, than 
from the pagoda of Juggernaut, the sum received 
here annually being about 16,000/. 

Dacca is such a modem city, that it is not 
.noticed in tlie Ayeen Acbery', though it now contains 
150,000 inhabitants, and exports the finest muslins 
in the whole world. These beautilul specimens 
of Indian manufacture are produced by tlie assist¬ 
ance of wheels reels, and looms of the most simple 
form tliat can be conceived. Nothing but Hindoo 
patience could accomplish such wondertlilly ele¬ 
gant productions with such* means. Some of the 
women spin witli the distaff, sitting on the edge of 
a hole, which they make in the ground, suflidently 
deep for tlie’ lengUi of tlie thread, and it is amfeing 
how even and fine they form it, with thek deli-* 
cately small fingers. ^ 
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CHAPTER IL 

PREPARATION FOR IfliHAj AND PASSAGE OUT* 

The descriptions of young men who proceed to 
India, may be classed mider the denominations oi? 
Company's cHtI, military, and marine servants; 
king's oiffioers, and prime adventurers. It is 
necessar)' that they should all be well educated, 
grounded in pure principles of moral and religious 
dutVj and accustomed, by regular scholastic disciji- 
line, to notions of obedience and subordination j 
but it is certainly of more importance for a youth 
to be well acquainted with Etirc^ean literature, 
than to devote a precious portion of time in 
stuping oriental languages at home, when he is so 
soon to be in a situation where he can assist theory 
with practice. 

In the above classificationi, all the yoiing men 
who go out as writers, cunites, assistant-surgeons, 
cadets, midshipmen in the Bombay marine, ensigns 
in king’s regiments, or as master's mates in the 
Beng^ pilot serrice, have jTgood prospect be¬ 
fore them. Certain allowances await them on 
arrival in the country* A proper exercise of' wis¬ 
dom, on iheir part, is not to tut their expectations 
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too high ; for the sanguine disposition of youtli is 
pregnant with great and very often fatal disappoint- 
n>cnt. It will also be judicuMis for tliem to treasure 
up tliis truth, tJiat their prospects are in different 
degrees essentially good. It depends in a great 
measure upon their own good conduct, to com¬ 
mand the smiles of healtli • and Ibr^ne. These 
two fundamental principles ot thought w'ill guard 
the mind against the encroaches of false hope and 
dangerous despair. It improper for the other de¬ 
scription of youtli, I mean private adventurers, to 
bear in mind that, unless they go out to some com¬ 
mercial establishment as free traders in tlie Indian 
seas, or to be employed in some way by established 
Kuropean settlers, there is not on the face of the 
earth a w’orse theatre for action. The various 
offices under government are filled with native 
clerks, and there is scarcely an avenue 0|)en to 
a stranger. li* he be a well-educated person, he 
ean only look for employment as an assistant in 
some of the schools at tlie presitlencies, or aJ an 
editor of a newspaper, or in some otlier chance 
capacity, for which he may long look in vain. If 
a tradesman he may find employment; but unless 
he has capital, tlie climate forbids his successful 
estoblishment, for all laborious occupations are 
performed by natives; and Europeans in India soon 
become so exhausted, as to be quite unfit fiir me- 
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chanical^ exertion* A permission ^rora the court 
of directors of the East Lidm Company, is neces¬ 
sary, for a private adventurer, ^vhich is generally 
g;iven in the form of a free rmiriner’'s indentures- 
This, however, does not prevent the local autJio- 
rities from ordering the stranger out of the coun- 
fty'jf he misbehave, to do whicli they have absolute 
power* But many Europeans have smuggled 
themselves into India; and if an adventurer be 
very correct and circumspect In his contluct, he 
will not find much difficulty in e^'ading the local 
regulations on tins subject, • 

It is assumed, that all youftg men who adventure 
to India, embark for that distant region to better 
their condition, with tlie hope of returning to their 
native land for the purpose of enjojing that othm 
ctnn dignitaie which ought to be the reward of an 
actively employed manhood* For this purpose, 
habits of economy and care sliould he early formed, 
and from the first conception of the idea of making 
India the sphere of exertion for independence, a 
regimen of both mind gnd body should be com¬ 
menced, and unde\Hatingly pursued* To preserve 
health in India, strict temperance in all things is. 
indispensably necessary; to acquire wealtli, a fixed 
practice of U\djig under income, whatever it may 
be. Youth most unfortunately oileq^imagine tliat 
they are called upon, when mixing* with sodc^*. 
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to imitate the h^hest in extravagance of expendi* 
ture. The generous principle froni which tins 
imagination of the heart Hows, is hhnonrable to 
maifs nature, but discrcditabJe to his pidginent; 
tor tJie iucrease of salaries is a reward tbr service^ 
and IIS etiquette has established a scale for expence 
in proportion to rank, it is a%absurclity for a j{^i6r 
to ape aenioritjrV It is like tJie dwarf* foolishly at^- 
tempting the stature of the giant, and gcnondly 
meets the fate of the frog in the fable, that bui^t 
by over-exertion to rival the ox in size* 

In fitting out for India, we w'ould strongly ad- 
vise the young adventurer to take nothing widi 
him but w'hat may be absolutely necessary- In 
this small stock, we place a few very useful books 
of reference* But to carry out the stores of camp- 
equipage, the saddles, bridles, bales of broad cloth, 
and varieties which many young men do, is alto¬ 
gether mistaken profusion* in nine cases out of 
ten, the stock which a young gentleman takes out 
ia injured by want of care, or is of a different de¬ 
scription to that which he finds necessarj^ on arrival 
in India. He also discovers that he could have 
equipped himself there at lialf die expeuce wliich 
he did in London, and his regret and chagrin are 
increased by the want of those means of which he 
was depriv^l by rash anticipation* The wisest 
plan is to embark isith only what is neceasarv^ for 
the voyage; and with such scientific apparatus as 
may be useful in all situations, eitlier ibr amuse- 
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mcnt or improvement, carrying out a biJl on some 
house of agencj"; or a simi of money for equip¬ 
ment in Iiidra^ The bili is the belter mode of tiie 
two, for it serves as an introduction, and provides 
against proLabJe loss, tor the escchungc on English 
money varies very much in India, and a system of 
ti^ud is practised on^Johnny Newcome at eacli of 
the presidencies, which it requires no common 
prdMeiice to repel, 

'l^e passage to India now seldom exceeds four 
months and a lialtj but it is a period to wdiich 
great importance ouglit to be attaclicd. An ad¬ 
venturer is tbrtunate, who meets with a gentle* 
manly experienced commander of tlio ship, for 
much depends upon his temper and manner, in 
keeping up proper ceremony and preserv'ing that 
agreeable Jiarmony which is so very easily dis¬ 
turbed by selfishness and imprudence, in the nar¬ 
row sphere to which the passions and inclinations 
of society are confined on board a vessel, W'bere 
there is no sucii thing as avoiding daily intercourse 
without the most intolerable imprisonment In¬ 
deed the situation of a set of fiery impatient young 
men, cooped up writhin the sides of a wooden 
house, surrounded by tJie ocean for tour months, 
is so critical that it requires every possible atten¬ 
tion and care to prevent the many uqimppy conse¬ 
quences w'hich may arise out of acci^uts. When 
good temper and a general disposition to please 
prevail, the hours fly away swiftly, and there is so 
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littJe to draw away attention while scudding before 
tile trade or monsoon, whidi steady weatlier is ex¬ 
perienced during the greatest part Of an Indian 
voyage, that an improdng course of reading may 
be pursued, and the mind in\igorated while the 
imagination is amused. 

There is a roving disposition, or propensity, fh 
human nature, which leads young men to think 
little of the pain of separation from tlie delightful 
associations of boyhood till afrer departure. It is 
tlien that the unobserved tear trickles down that 
cheek which, perliaps, felt but a faint flush of 
emotion w hen bidding adieu to objects, the loss of 
whom affection had never been taught by expe¬ 
rience to appreciate. Even during the voyage, 
the painful sensations of an exile, far from all he 
loves, are not so keenly felt as w’hcii he lands, and 
meets writh none of those endearments which 
usually awaited him upon returning home from 
former excursions. The mind is very highly ex¬ 
cited during a voyage to India, and imagination is 
kept on the alert by the most pleasing visions of 
expectation. It often happens tliat these delight¬ 
ful day-dreams are found to be just as unsubstantial 
rapours as their nocturnal sisters, and it therefore 
becomes an exercise of prudence in every young 
man, to pr^are his understanding for a situation 
in which he will require the full exercise of his 
reason to combat those yearnings for a return to. 
joys which he is apt to imagine are fled for ever. 
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But he may rest assured, that such feelings will 
not continue to destroy his peace of mind; and 
Uiat he will soon form new associations and friend¬ 
ships; to part ^^^th which will, at some future 
period, occasion no inconsiderable wound to his 
dearest sympathies. Let each adventurer, there¬ 
fore, think seriously ujion these probable changes 
in his mind, and he will be able to endure them 
without that despair which has maddened several 
amiable young men into acts of suicide. 
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CH.APTER III* 

CAUTIONS TO BE OBSEIlVEJ>, ON ABBIVAI. IN INDIA. 


Upon landing at any of the presidencies, crowds 
of oatii es, who speak tolerable EngUsli, press upon 
strangers, and it requires no small share of pru¬ 
dence to guard against imposition. They approach 
with the moat insIV^uatiiig address, and produce 
characters which are calculated to remove sus¬ 
picion* The necessity a straoger is under of placing 
himself in the pow er of some interested person, as 
well from w'ant of information as for the supply of 
Jiis absolute w'ants, ensures employment to great 
numbers of the most cunning description of men 
in India, Their objects are, to get charge of the 
luggage for tlie purpose of conveying it to some 
tavern, the proprietor of which rewards them for 
bringing him guests; to engage such servants as 
the stranger may require, all of w hom pay for their 
places; to exchange English money and purchase 
the refit, which every one requires after a long 
Voyage, by which they make considerable profit. 
To avoid the consequences of reposing confidence 
in such designing knaves, I would suggest that the 
stranger should leave his luggage on board the 
ship, .and go on shore with any letters of intr<^uc- 
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tion Jue loay have, or tor tlio purpose of reporting 
his arrival at one of the public offices, where he 
x^ [\V receive information that may be scr^'iceabk. 
Such young men as do not belong to the civil or 
militaiT s«^>^vice, will do well to be guided by the 
advice of the captain of ttie vessel; for I can as^ 
sure them, that bv placing themselves at the dis. 
posal of an agent, who w-ill offer himself at the 
landing-place, they may, probably, be led into 
lolly and inconvenience, vs'hich they will long re* 
member with deep regret In short, I consider 
caution on tins head of such importance, that I 
have known tlic worst misfortanca of several ad¬ 
venturers originate in connections which they acci¬ 
dentally tarmcil with natives, on arrival In liidia. 

The next point, to which 1 would advert, is the^ 
caution that ought to be exercised in tlm choice of 
companions. In general, our youth contra^ in 
public schools, from tuixtng with ranks in life lar 
above them in fortune, notions of extra^’agance 
and splendour, which are agreeable to tlte gene¬ 
rous and liberal feelings of that animated period 
of existence. But if these propensitiea be not 
checked, they inevitably lead to the formation of 
habits, which completely destroy that prospect of 
independence for which a man is adventuring Ms 
life, and spending his time in an uncongenial 
climate, at a distance from all the associations ot' 
childhood. If the inconsistency of human pature 
waa not proverbially known, it would surprise any 
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man to behold young adveiitufm in India living 
in such a state of intemperance and luxiirvp as if 
the pursuit of pleasure and the exj>enditure of 
wealth and healthy were theol^ects tor which they 
had left tlie bracing regions of Europe to sojourn 
ill tlie burning plains of HinJostan, It is a lap 
mentable fact, that the votaries of tashion every 
where stimulate each otlier to excess, by a constant 
struggle to make what is to /bllow surj>ass every 
tiling that has gone before in magnificence; but, 
ill no part of the world, is this truth more obvious 
to common ofascrv'ahoii, than in India, where a 
rage for display seems to be a species of epidemic, 
tliat attacks every stranger, if not resisted by sound 
judgment and strength of understanding, I, there¬ 
fore, wam twery young adventurer to reflect, at 
the-thrcsltoJd of his undertaking, upon tlie views 
which he and his frientis have had, in making 
India the scene of his operations, and to act in 
consistency thereto, by avoiding companions who 
evidently proclaim the danger of their course by noT 
following reason as their guide, which would lead 
them to practise the strictest rules of selfdenial, as 
a sure and certain means of expediting the accom- 
plisluncnt of their fondest hopes. 

Instead of that profusion and waste of time and 
money wliich characterise the youthful, ciiil, and 
military servants of government in India, the ra¬ 
tional aim of everx’’ one should be on his first 

T * 

arriv'al to qualify-' himself for promotion, by ac- 
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qniring local liifoniiation on all subjects, and 
making himself master of some of the useful native 
biigiiages* The faculties of tlie human mind are 
so active, diat il" intellect does not find them pro¬ 
fitable employment, they will run into useless 
luxuriance of their own accord, iu the same way 
that a rich garden yields a multitude of w^eeds, it 
not supplied witli proper seed to receive the benefit 
of its generous fertility* Is it not most necessary, 
tlierctbre, for ever}' adventurer to recoUect, that li 
he not, on his arrival in Indio, lay tire found¬ 
ation, or SOW' the seeils of industry, patience, 
jierseverance, and care in his muid, that Indolence, 
restlessness, imbecility, and luxury w'lU grow up 
in their stead, and propagate their pernicious off¬ 
spring* 

But whilst 1 earnestly press upon the young 
adventurer, the necessity of being resen ed in his 
general intercourse with strangers, I by no means 
insinuate that he should not cultivate the society 
of w'ortliy ypimg men of his own age aud profes¬ 
sion* lie filiouhl, on the contrary^ endeavour to 
become the centre of a well-selected circle of 
friends. In tiic choice of them he should be guided 
by the quanUes of the heart, in preference to those 
of' tJie bead* It Is an amiable and philanthropic 
disposition, to aim at improving otliers w^hile we 
ehdeavonr to perfect ourselves; to receive in¬ 
formation from those w^ho can impart it, with the 
generous intention of bestow ing it on others, whose 
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opportunities may not have been equally fortunate, 
I strongly advise every voudi to shun die contagion 
of vice and folly, but to look upon ignorance with 
chanty ; and, wherever the dentire ol' hnproveinent 
is manifested, to encourage the young shoot tiiat 
may lead to excellence, with tender attention. It 
was finely said ol' the late amiable Dr, Hunter, 
w ho died at an early age in India, 

** Though vers’d from earliest yciUM in diisac lore, 
Though rich iit Inter timeji witli Asia's store. 

He never knew tlie vaiuty that Hies j 

Aasociatiun ^'th Inftriar tiea : 

But still with acntimenis to nature worm, 

La^ ’d dll thnt trifles in a huiimn ferm/' 

Were young men not credulous and unsuspecting, 
they would not. be such objects of the fears, hojms, 
and, affections of their parents. We see in our 
children our own green years, ami whilst memoiy 
recurs to tlie generous confidence, wliich wc often 
reposed on the smiling aspect with selflexultatioii, 
she remliidls us Flow frequently deceit and villany 
lurked bencatli, like \ipers under a beautiful rose, 
and we start with apprehension for the safety of 
our offspring when first exposed" to th^ treachery 
of the world. It Ls happy for tlie young, tliat they 
know not the dangers wliich surround them j like 
many a tall ship, they push over quicksands and 
shoals, in ignorant security, tiie knowledge '^f 
which might produce hesitation pregnant with 
danger. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

R£M.<AKS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH BESI* 
DENCE OB SEE VICE IN INDIA. 

The civil and military servants of the Honourable 
Company are not long’ in India before tliey become 
important merabers of society; for the ciWHons* as 
soon as they pass through the college exercjseSi 
are attached to some of the departmenti of govern¬ 
ment as assistants^ where in time they advance to 
distinction ; and military officers, upon joining their 
regiments, become guardians over tlie happiness of 
their inferiors, and, therefore, are respoiisibie for 
llie discharge of inos^useful duties. Magistrates 
in this country' have not near so mucit influence 
over tlie population as civilians in India- ha\'e 
among tlje lower orders of tiie natives. They may 
indict great misery, or promote ihe comfort and 
enjoyment^of all* around tliem. By oppressi^ e 
conduct, citlier tlirougli the malevolence of their 
own dispositions or by inattention to the native 
agents, wlio act under them, many of whom are 
rapacious and merciless, they injure their own 
reputation, and the dearest interests of their em¬ 
ployers; but, by watching and promoting the 
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welfare of the {joor unprotected Hindoos, they 
both lay up a hoard of bliss for themselves, in 
rejection upon the past, and rnaterially sefve the 
cauiie of their county-, whose pride and glory 
consist in the justice and beuevolence of her sons. 
Bo til civil and military adventurers, therefore, have 
a wide and noble field before them in India, and 
it should elevate their souls to reflect on the power 
which tliey have of doing good. 

In journeying over the extensive and intemtiiig 
regions, which young adventurers see in a few 
yeirs’ service in the East, it is a most deUghtfuI 
tbi^ to have the mind well stored witli the his¬ 
torical occurrences wliich have rendered particular 
places remarkable. N^othing, I believe, expands 
tJie understanding more than reflections upon the 
past with a view to the benefit of the future. 
are thus carried away entirely from the selfish 
present moment, and rest i^on something tliat 
raises us in our own estimation, because it is su¬ 
perior to our proper cares. To the military stu¬ 
dent, India ofiers an ample school for mstruction, 
as wed as to the civilian. The former, while 
viewing the scenes of battles and fhanoDutTes, will 
Jeam to avoid those errors which led to defeat and 
disaster, and to imitate the particidars which com¬ 
manded victory and success; whilst the civil as 
wed as the militaiy servant will sigh over the spot 
where villany was adiievcd, and leam to despise 
actions which are stamped with infamv. 
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The prejudices of the natives of the country 
should every where be respecteil, and their man¬ 
ners and customs studied, that no unintentional in¬ 
sult may be offered, or injury inflicted upon their 
minds. It is as cruel as it is ungentlemanlike to 
scoff or ridicule strangers for things w'hich make 
them respectable in tlieir own eyes, and respecteil 
by their friends and associates. Ilow would we 
feel under the sneer of haughty proud foreigners 
who laughed at us, because their vanity led fliem 
to* make what was familiar to themselves a univer¬ 
sal standard ? If we^ cautiously inquire, we shall 
^l^a reason for almost evciy* custom which has 
introduced into human society; and although 
Europeans are at first inclined to look upon the, 
manners and usages of tlie East as absurd, yet, in 
time, they behold that ever^- thing is the natural 
effect of institutions. They soon discover that 
many of the Hindoo customs are w ell suited to the 
climate and nature of Asia, and learn to doubt 
their own judgment of others, the use of which 
they find beyond tlieir comprehension. In this 
temper of mind, a civil or military ser\’ant of tlie 
Company in* India will behave to all the natives in 
such a manner as to command their respect, confi¬ 
dence, and esteem. It ought to be impressed upon 
the understanding of every European in India, tliat 
his individual conduct may be productive of good 
or evil; for men are ever}' where inclined to pro¬ 
nounce upon the w'holc from the examination of 
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a part. How oiVeii is even' country' disgraced by 
the shaniet'iil behaviour of particular members 
of it. 

A true Clirisfian, while sening in India, will 
pity the delusion of the Hindoos, at the same time 
tliat he admires their faitli and constancy. Instead 
of considering them sunk below the level of human 
respectability, he w ifi set a proper value upon their 
creed, and clearly perceive that their religion, bad 
as it is, raises them above tlie atheist or scoffer at 
divine things. He will behold them w'itb that Oni- 
versal clianty • which his owm sacred records 
breathe, and, w'hilst he avails hunself of such opj)or- 
tunities as occur of diffusing the light of our^os- 
pel amongst tlie Hindoof^ he w’il^ carefully abstain * 
from all interference with their religious ceremonies. 
No roan of sound judgment and enlarged capacity 
can doubt that Christianity will, in time, overthrow 
die fabric of Brahma; but the influence of our 
Holy Scriptures in Hindostan will not be known 
till education has, like a pioneer, gone before and 
cleared aw'ay the filth of prejudice and superstition. 
'^This is at present rapidly going forward, and I am 
confident that God, in his own good timev will bring 
about the total conversion of the Hindoos, agree¬ 
ably to his revelation. The arguments raised 
against this by a late respectable French mission¬ 
ary' t, and also against tlie circulation of the Bible, 

* Vide Addenda. LIU. 

^ t Vide App«aidi*, note 17* 
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are contrary to the promises of Christianity. The 
Abb4 Dubois may be pertectly right in saying 
that the time for converting the Hindoos has not 
yet arrived. For government to try experiments 
on thri subject, would be most dangerotis. If our 
government liad aimed at the conversion of the 
Hindoos, there is no doubt tiiat a very numerous 
Cliristian society would have been speedily fonned 
amongst them; but it has not been our policy; 
and perhaps it is wise to leave the word ot truth 
to its own influence. The eflbrts which are now 
making in India to educate the natives^ are, per¬ 
haps the most efleclual towards the interests of the 
Christian religion of any that have yet been made- 
But is my humble beliet^ that it‘ tlie British mission¬ 
aries were permitted toJocate the converte<l Hin¬ 
doos upon the w'aste lands in our provinces, eitiier 
m conformity to ancient Hindoo civilisation, or to 
plans found practicable in Europe Ibr bettering the 
condition of the poor, such a tbundation for native 
Christian society would be laid, as could never 
again be shaken by the attractions of idolatzy. 
Hound such a nucleus the native population would 
gradually congregate, dll civilisation * extended 
from the. mouths of the Gauges to tire Indus, and 
from the Himalaya bionntains to Ceylon. 

Young men go out to India, at that period of 
life, when the love of pleasure and self-gratification 
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siifHjrsedes co^isidemtioiis of remole interests: tlie 
future, for winch life is risked in u dnngerous cH- 
n^ate, is sacrificed without reflection to the present* 
Such is the inconsistency of our nature. Hence it 
is, tlmt so many amiable youths of most respectable 
Emilies form connections, by marriage in Inclia, 
wiiich blight the fond hopes of their parents; whilst 
otliers become entangled by the ^ oluptuous charms 
of some sable beauty, and, before they are aware, 
find themselves surrounded by a numerous offspring 
of half caste ill^itimates, the difficulty of provid¬ 
ing for whom embitters tlicir future lives. Both 
these dangers ought to be avoided by a sound 
exercise of wisdom and restraint; but 1 certainly 
pity the youth®less who marries and becomes the 
father of children of his own colour, of whom he 
need not be ashamed, than the unfortunate man who 
entails disgrace upon tlie natural objects of his 
affection, and who at length has to leave them in 
an inferior walk of life, when he returns to his na¬ 
tive country. The IndHan beauties, wliile young, 
possess fascinations of tile most bewitching desciip. 
tion, and often fix the affections of Europeans to 
such a d^ree, that every' thing is sacrificed to 
tlicm. But they soon grow old and ugly, and not 
beit^ linked to tlie heart that fondled them by 
mental congeniality, they are forsaken very often 
for some young country woman, who adventures £o 
the East in search of a husband* Such is the 
effect of familiarity in blundng sensibility, that-1 
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have known several of these cast tnistreAses anti 
their children receive very kind attention from the 
ladies who supplanted them in affection } whilst, in 
other cases, I have discovered a deep source of un- 
happiness in the jealousy of the wife, who viewed 
even' tender remembrance of her husband for hui 
illegitimate children and their mother, as a declen¬ 
sion of her hopesj^aiid an insult offered to her su¬ 
periority* Of al I tn inga I enj oin yon ng adventu rers 
to form early resolutions sigainsl connections with 
the half caste, Hindoo, or Mohammedan women, 
either by marriage, or in the common way, as not 
only involving their own happiness and future pros¬ 
pects in misery and dLsappointment, but entailing 
upon othera anguish and ignomin/, for which tJie 
gift of life is no recompence* 

Marriage, being the most important change in 
life, dcser\-es in e^ ery pari of tlie world great cir¬ 
cumspection previous to contracting it. The 
chances are numerous against happy marriages in 
Inrlia, w here young people meet, whose modes of 
life Imve been very different. The gentleman is sit 
ftrst sight charmed with a pleasing exterior, and in 
the generoeity of what he terms love, invests the 
object of desire with every thing which his imagin* 
ation suggests as necessary to felicity. When it 
is too late, such a precipitate wooer hntls v'eiy often 
that the disposition, temper, education, taste and 
inclination of his choice are totally different from 
his conceptions, and he is obliged to form himself 
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upon a n^w model, or to forego all his fond pictures 
of conjugal bliss. Happy is the young adven¬ 
turer, wlio carries with Jiini to India some image 
of loveliness from the scenes of his boyhoijd, wiiose 
impression anti recollection will attract hiai back 
again to form a union witli sentiments and habits 
similar to his own. Upon this principle I ivould 
strongly u rge young men to form resolutions against 
marriage in Intlia, during their Hrst term, or ten 
years of ser\'ice j at tlie expiration of which, they 
should avail themselves of the privilege of return¬ 
ing home on leave, as well to renew their consti¬ 
tutional vigour, as to form a matrimonial plan of 
life. Allowing that a youth goes out to India at 
the age of eighteen* and returns home on three 
years* leave when twonty-eight, he will then be in 
the maturity of his judgment for fixing liis own 
happiness in the choice of a wife ; he will be esta¬ 
blished in his profession, in a fair way of providing 
for a family, and at tliat period of life, when he 
may reasonably expect to see liis children settled 
before the scene of this world closes upon him for 
ever. 

Upon returning to India, he should exert ever^' 
energy he possesses to secure independence, or the 
power of retiring from the sen ice w hen he pleases. 
For this noble purpose, from the commencement of 
lus career something should be saved every month, 
and regularly transmitted to an agent, to be in¬ 
vested in govemmeut securities, as an accumulab 
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ing fund. It is wonderful how a small nucleus 
Increases, by a contuiual roll in this manner. In 
short, veiy^ few fortunes are ever made in any other 
way, and the young adventurer may depend that 
if he follows tliis plan, he will soon command 
means which will ensure successii and warm the 
frozen regions of the north, when he feels inclined 
to exchange foreign heat for native cold. No man 
should ever calcula^^ on becoming independent by 
chance. Industry, Integrity, and perseverance 
command fortune, and economy secures her favours 
as a refuge, when acti>ity tails from die inevitable 
wear and tear of life. In every situation it is 
man's best policy to be true to his trust, and faith¬ 
ful to his employers, never, therefore, let the ad¬ 
venturer to India be false to himsetfi when in 
oHScial situations, by robbing the public, or the 
government, hut, nobly just, return to his mother 
earth, enriched with consciousness of his own 
wortlu 
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CHAPTER V. 

OK RETURKIKO FROM INDIA, AUD IN CONCLUSION* 


With respect to the period of retiring from tlie 
service^ or returning home, ’much must depend 
upon health and inclination* Numbers destroy 
the happiness which they have in prospect, by re¬ 
maining too long, w hdst otliers, by departing before 
their independence is secured, lay up for them¬ 
selves subjects of chagrin and regret- The point, 
where contentment should rest, is of such a move¬ 
able nature, that it requires firmness of judgment 
to lix iL A man’s mind expands, like his horizou, 
as he advances, and, continually opening new de¬ 
sires and prospects, leads him often to place enjoy¬ 
ment within the precincts of imagination, instead of 
the sober confines of i-eality and experience. He 
ought at first to fix the object of his wishes, and 
when he has realised it, sit down with gratitude 
to the protecting power tliat enabled him to succeed* 
I leave the choice of the period of retirement 
to taste alone. After twenty years’ service in India, 
there are so many links to be broken in quitting it, 
so many valuable old friends to be left behind, so 
many familiar pleasures to be sacrificed, and habits 
to be reformed on the prospect of returning home, 
that hfi is oot ^ object of eavy whoihas to eodure 
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the struggle* If he have a familj to transport with 
him, tl»e heavy expenses attending tljeir passage* 
if his fortune tie confined, will consume a consider¬ 
able part of his little fund; and if he has pennitted 
his ideas of comfort in retirement to soar beyond 
the bounds of simple sufficlenc}', he will be miser¬ 
ably disappointed! p The real wants of life may be 
supplied in this country by a very- moderate for¬ 
tune* and much solid Iiappiness enjoyed in social 
retirement, but after the experience of luxuries In 
Intlia, which habit has constituted necessaries of 
life, it requires a considerable exertion of sound 
sense to l>ear those deprivations which the old 
Indian has inevitably to ondure* 

The European mind falls into a warmth of liberal 
feeling in India, wliich leads a man to expect much 
from relations and friends upon retuming to hb 
native shore, but there b no train of thought more 
deceitfuf* It w*ould be an ungrateful task to lay 
open the selfishness that exists in all family circles j 
but I warn adventurers to secure tiieir own inde¬ 
pendence by industry and economy, and never to 
trust, upon coming home, to their nearest and 
dearest blo<xl for what tliey cannot afford to them¬ 
selves. 

When a man has returned to his native lajid, 
let him not idly sigh for joys of which recollection 
reminds him, but let him'sit dowa with gratitude 
to that God W'lio has enabled him to realise his 
reasonable expectations, assured that he is formed 
to be happy in any situation, and that as much real 
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enjoy ment and comfort may be Had under tlic free 
constitution of His o\%n countiy^ as in any other 
part of the world. He is, therefore, bourid, where- 
ever he may settle, not to become a drone, Imt, 
like the busy bee, to contribute every thing in Ills 
power to the prosperity of tlie liive to which he 
belongs, tlie interest of His country, and tlie honour 
of his king. In short, to crown an active life by 
un useful old age, cheering the {>oor around liim, 
in proportion to his means. Thus he will find 
his last reward, a grave amidst the tears and bless¬ 
ings of his neighbours, 

I have at length come to the close of my pro¬ 
posed plan. With mostanxious hope that the con¬ 
tents of this volume may be useful in their practical 
effects, I bid the reader farcwelL 1 beg to assure 
the British pubiic, that I have been desirous of 
promulgating only what should merit the good 
opinion of tfiem anti their postenty. 

" Live we ■ JoDger or a ihortcr date, 

IT iriBe men praise tu, or if blockhejada Jtate ? 
^^o—bat the grectingit of the gacnl impart 
Peculiar pleasure to the heart j 

Cheer the dull proepeet of this earthly KUde, 

And reconcile us to nnperious fate." 
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Note 1- 

The temple of Juggernaut ia situated in Orissa, 
on the bay of Ben^l, about 300 miles south-west 
of Calcutta. By late accounts irom India it ap¬ 
pears that its celebrity is upon the decline, and that 
such vast multitudes do not now annually press 
towards it as formerly, 'fhe following particulars 
are abrid^d from tlie Rev, Pr. Buchanan*s descrip¬ 
tion, in his ** Christian Researches.” 

5uch numbers of pilgrims die on their way to 
this pagoda, t!iat for fifty miles around the country 
is covered with human bones. Hundreds of old 
people travel annually thousands of miles to die 
there. Some of the pilgrims measure the whole 
’way they have to travel with their bodies. The 
dogs, jackalis, and vultures, live in the vicinity on 
human prey, as the bodies are not buried, but left 
to be devoured. When the crowds of pilgrims first 
see Juggernaut, they raise a tremendous shout 
Around the pagoda for several miles it is like a 
vast encampment Soth^^Imes great numbers are 
killed by tne rush of the multitude when the great 
outer gate of the town is opened. 

TTie idol Juggernaut, or the Moloch of the East, 
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is stilted on a throne m tlie between his 

brother and sister, Bolomm and Shutiinlra, He is 
made of a large block of wood, having a fnglitfuHy 
large visage, painted black. His anns are of gold, 
and Ills apparel is gorgeous. The other two idols, 
equally hideous, are of a white and yellow colour* 
Both sexes look witfi moral turjutude upon the in¬ 
decent figures, cut out of * 10110 ^ that surround them 
on the walk and gates* Tlicse idok are paraded 
about on their tar^ or pagotlas of artificial frame¬ 
work, seventy ftet high, drawn along by men vrith 
cables* during the days orthe grand annual festival, 
or Rutt Jattra, while the wheels are otien red with 
the blood of devotees of botli sexes, that throw them¬ 
selves beneath, to be crushed to death. Theae devo¬ 
tees, with clotted hair, and painted botlies and faces, 
are seen evoiy* w'herc practising their various tortures* . 
It is supposed that there is constantly a multitude 
of 100,000 souk in and about Juggernaut, and the 
wild shoutis from this huge mass are appalling when 
the idols are brought out of the pagoda, to lie 

I daced on the tnumpha! car* The multitude, 
laving green palms in their hands, fall down and 
w^orship tlie idol: then the procession nioi es for¬ 
ward, preceded bv elephants and tlanciii^ girls. 
lTpw'ards 4 of one Hundred priests are petionning 
the ceremonies in. the different stories of the pa¬ 
goda. Tlie priests sing and shout; sometimes 
telling the people that the got! is plea.sed ; at ollicrs 
th*at he will not move, and that no force can draw'^ 
the car, uoleins he smiles and gives the approving 
nod* Their action and gesture are altogether 
lascinoiis, and the shoub? of approbation in propor¬ 
tion to their grossness, aife yelk of sena^al delight* 
The idol is said to laugh with joy when the wheels 
of his car drink the blood of a devotee* 
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Jugf'Crnaut'iJ annual expenses are : 

His table - - _ > - 

Wearing apparel - , - * 3S0 

.Servants? wages, dancing girls, &c, - 1,2.50 

Contingencies _ _ - - l,37iJ 

Elephants and horses * - - 378 

Rntt, or annual state carriage * - 839 
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Note 2 

Teie military Tanatics of' India make it their glory 
to sacrifice themselves in what they esteem a just 
cause, and on such occasions not a man ever flinches 
from Ilk groujid. Am instance of their aelf-tlevotion 
occurred at the battle of Argaiim, ^th of Novem- 
l>er 1803, in which tlic present Duke of Wellington 
routed the army of the Berar rajah. It is toJii in 
the following spirited manner by Colonel Stewart, 
^ in his " Sketches of the Highlanders of Scodand” 

** The army was drawn up in one line of fifteen 
battalions, the cavalry forming a reserve, or second 
line, the THtli being on the right*aJid next to them 
Ifjc 7 tth ; and the Q-fth forming the left of the line. 
When this reginient fwhich was supported by the 
Mysore horse) reached and formed on their proper 
ground, tiie whole moved forward, the 7Sth direct- 
hig its march against a battery of nine guns, which 
supported tiie enem/s lefL ^-Vs tliey approached, 
a body of 8(X> infantry rushed out from behind the 
battery, and, at full trot, made for the intervals be* 
tween the 74th and 7flth' Surpriaed at tliis daring 
advance, regiment gbliqued their niafcb, to 
close the interv^, and with ported arms moved 
forward in quick time to meet their assailants* But a 
muddy deep ditch (before unperceived) inten'ened, 

c c 
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and prevented an actual shock with tJie bayonet. 
The enemy, however* stood hy the ditch, with a 
rc^iution almost iiiipandleled in Eastern troops, 
firing till their last man fell- The tbllowiiig morn* 
ing upwards of five hundred dead bodies were 
found lying on the ground where the^ men had 
been drawn up* They w'ere a party of desperate 
fanatics, who fought froin a religious principle.” 

VoLiL page 197* 

Note 3, 

Marriage takes place in India when the parties 
are inJhnts* the contract being entered into by the 
parents* Upon which occasions an eflbrt is made 
to display all possible consequence, and the savings 
of many years ye expended freely in ostentation. 
The young bride and biidegroom are paraded 
about in cyriages, palanquins, on horseback, or on 
bullocks I in proportion to the circumstances of the 
j>ersons concerned, so is the magnificence or penuiy 
of the exhibition j and the extent to which this 
vanity is carried may be conceived by tlie reader, 
from the following abridged account of the marri¬ 
age of young ViEier AUy, as given in Forbes’s 
“ Oriental Memoirs*” 

It took^ce at Lucknow in I 795 * The nabob 
Asoph-ud*Dowiah, whose adopted son tlie bride¬ 
groom was, had his tents pitched on tlie plain near 
the city, two of wliich were lined with the finest 
English broad cloth, and coat 50,000/*, being each 
1^ feet long, sixty broad, and the poles sixty feet 
high, with W'alLs cut into lattice-w'ork, for the sable 
beauties of the sera^i<^ |iid those of the nobiliiy, 
to see through. His highness was covSr^ witll 
jew'fi^ to the amount of at least two millioiis 
sterling, » From thence,” says. Forbes, ** we 
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removed to the Shumeeana, which was illuminated 
by SiOO elegant girandoles troni Europe, as many 
glas^ slmdcs with wax can dies, and several hundred 
dambeaux; the glare and rejection w'cre dazzling 
and offensive to the sight* When seated under tJiis 
extensive canopy, abo\'e a Imndred dancing girls, 
richly dressed, went through their eluant, but rather 
lascivious dances and Tnotions, and sang some soil 
aira of the country, chiefly Persic and Hindoo- 
Persic*" 

Thence they formed a procesalon to a beautiful 
garden, and the march was grand beyond con¬ 
ception* It con silted of almut lt2tX) elephants, 
richly caparisoneti, drawm up In line, like a regi¬ 
ment of soldiers. About a hundred elephants in 
the centre had houdahs, covered w'ith silver j in the 
midst of those appearitd the Nabob, mounted on 
an uncommonly large elephant, within a houdali 
covered witli gold richly set with precious stones* 
The elephant was cap;u'isoned witli cloth of gold. 
On his right hand was Mr* George Johnstone, the 
British resident at tlie court of Lucknow j on his 
left the young bridegroom : the English gentlemen 
and ladies, and the native nobility, were intermixed 
on tJie right and left. On both sides of the road, 
from the tent to llie garden, w'ere raised artificial 
scenery oi‘ bam boo-work, verj' high, rejiresenting 
bastions, arches, minarets, and tow-ers, covered w'ilh 
lights in glass lamps, which made a grand display* 
On each sddc of the procession, in front of the line 
of elephants, were dancing girls, superbly dressed 
(on platforms^ supported and carried by beared), 
wdio danced as w'e W'ent along. These platforms 
consisted^ of lOO on each side of the procession, 
all covered with gold and silver cloths,'with two 
girls and tvro musicians at each platform. 

The ground.from the tents to the garden, 
c c ® 
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fbnning the road oti which we moved, was inlaid 
with Hre-vrorka j at every step of tlie elephants tlie 
earth burst before ur, and threw iij> artilicial stars 
in the heavens to emulate those created by the 
liaitd of Providence; besides innumerable rockets^ 
and many hundred wooden shells that burst in the 
air, and shot fortli a thousanil fiery serpents j these, 
winding through tire atmospiiere, illummated the 
sky, and aided by the light of the bamboo sceneiy, 
turned a dark mgbt into a bright day. The pro¬ 
cession moved on very slowivi to give time for 
the fire-works inlaid in tiie ground to go off. It 
was further lighted by above 3000 fiambeaux, 
earned by men hired for the occasion. In this 
manner we moved on in stately pomp to tlie garden, 
which, tliongh only a mile off, we took two hours 
to rcaclt, AVhen we arrived at the garden gate, 
we descended from tlie eJepliants, ami entered the 
garden, iiluminatcd by innumerable transparent 
paper lamps or lanterns of various colours, sus¬ 
pended to the branches of tlie trees. In the centre 
of the garden W'as a large e^Iifice, to which w'e 
ascended, were introduced into a grand saloon, 
adorned witli m ran dotes and pendent lustres of 
EugUsh manufacture, lighted with wax candles. 
Here we had an elegant and suimptuoui^ colkidon 
of Emop^n and Indian dishes, with wines, fruits, 
and sweetmeats; at tJve same time about a hundred 
dancing girls sUng their sprightly airs, and per¬ 
formed their native dances. 

Vizier Ally was at this time thirteen years of 
age, and his bride ten; they were loaded with 
jewels, so that they cotild hartfly bear their w eight; 
and the wedding ceremony was repeated for force 
successive nights, to the 'no small gratification of 
Asoph^ud'UowJah's vanity^” 
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Note #■- 

Had the Murquis Wellesley continued in IndiA 
to complete hiA plans, it is supposed that the i^hole 
system of human fuicrifices would have been sup- 
pressetL His humanity and intrepid spirit stopped 
tile miirders committed at 8augur Island, where, on 
an average, there w'cre twenty-three persons de¬ 
stroyed ever)' month. His lordship passed a decree 
in council, “ declaring the practice to be murder, 
punishable by deatL*' Tlie law, entitled a Re- 

f ulation for Preventing the Sacrifice of Cliildren at 
augur, and otlier places^ is dated the 90th of 
August, iSOi. This was a noble imitation of' tiie 
Mohammedan govemors, who at one time saved 
w hom they pleased, and snflered no deluded femide 
or other per^n to commit suicide. But as tlie 
practice is sanctioned by public opinion, no posi' 
live law can entirely prevent it- We knoiv Uie 
cflect of our own enactments respecting duelling. 


Note .5. 

The fir^t Protestant mission to Tamore or to 
India, was founded by Burtholomewjg^iegenbalg, 
of the univ'ersity of llalle in Gertuanjj^ In I7f^ 
he built a Cliristian church at Tranquebar, in which 
he Is buried. He translated the Bible into the 
Tamul tongue in fourteen years. Our pions king, 
George the First, patronised this learned missionary, 
and w ith his roym liand wTote a letter to him and 
John Emet Grundlerus, at Tranquebar, tlated 
93d of August, 1717 , in terms expressive of great 
goodneafof heart, and zeal for the cause. In this 
fetter, his Majesty says, that in bis kingdom, *' a 
tnudahle zeal for the promotion^of the gospel pro- 
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vaila,'' and he assi|pis that as a reason Ibr the ^at 
pleasure the success the mission gave hlrrit by 
which he sliows not only the ardour of lus own soul 
for the conversion of the heathenj fernt the desire 
he felt to please his people: and in anotlier letter 
w^ritten to the members of the missiont ten years 
afterwards, he says, ** In the mean time, w'e pray 
you may enjoy strength of body and mind, for the 
long continuanceof your labours in this grand work, 
to the gloiy^ of God, and the promotion of Christ^ 
ianit^’^ among tlie lieathens j that Its peqretuity may 
not tail in generations to corned* 

The misvsionaries have been ever animated to 
exertion, as well by tfie inspiring induence of Go<i 
as the h cart-el leering elocjucnce of man. They 
hav'c numerous letters from the most learned men 
in Europe, and the archbLshop of Canterbury^ 
aided the wishes of his sovereign, George the 
First, witli all his power: ^ among manyparagrapJis 
of his letter, written in iatin, to the Protestant 
mission at .that time, are these beautiful words. ^ 

“ Let others be pontilfi, patriarchs, or popes ; 
let them glitter In purple, in scarlet, or in gold; 
let them seek the admiration of the wandering 
multitude, and receive obeisance on the bended 
knee, acc^uired a better name than they, 

and a more sacred fame. And when that day sJuill 
arrive when the chief iShe[ihcrd shall give to every 
man according his work, a greater reward shaft 
he adjudged to you. Admitted into the glorious 
society or the prophets, evangelists, and apostles, 
ve with them, shml shine like the sun among tJie 
lesser stars in the kingdom of your fatJjer, for ever, 
O happy men ] who, standing befo/e the tri¬ 
bunal of ChrLs^ shall exhibit so many nations con¬ 
verted to his faitii by your preaching i hpppy men i 
to whom it shall he given to say ^fbre the assem- 
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bly of tho human race* * Beholil us^ O Lord* and 
the children whom thou hast given us :* happy 
men j who, being justified by the 3a\'iQur, shah re¬ 
ceive in thardflv" the re ware! of your labours, imd 
also shall hear" that glorious encomium; * Well 
done, good and faitlilUT servants, enter ye into the 
joy of vour LoriL* " 

Dr. feuchanan speaks thus of tlie Tanjore Chris¬ 
tians from personai observation. " After the 
sermon was ended, I returned with the missionanes 
into the vestry or libniry of the church. Here 1 
was introduced to the elders and catechists of the 
congregation, Airiong others came Sattianden, 
tlie Hindoo preacher, one of whose sermons was 
published in England some years ago, by the 
ciety for promoting Christian knowlc^e. He is 
now advanced in years, and his black locks have 
grown grey. As* I returned from the chTirch, I 
saw^ the Christian families going back In p-owds to 
the country, and the boys looking at^their oil as or 
leaves upon w'hich they took notes of the sermon. 
What a contrast, thought I, is this to the scene at 
Juggenraut I Here there is becoming dress, hummi 
aflectious, and rational discourse, 1 see here no 
skulls, no self-torture, no self-murder, no dogs ^d 
vultures tearing human flesh! Here tjft Christian 
virtues are found in esercise by tlie fcj^e-minded 
Hindoo, in u vigour and purity which wrtlJ surprise 
those who have never known thtf native character 
bnt UBder the greatest disadvantages^ as in Bengal, 
it certainly surprised myself; and when I reflected 
on the moral conduct, upright de^ng, decent 
dress, and decorous manneni of the nariv^ Cfiristionii 
of Tanjore, 1 fbund in my breast a new evidence 
of the peculiar excellence and benign mduence of 

the Christian faith,” 

* ^ 
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Note fu 

The Sj'nan Christians of Travaijcore inhahit tlie 
iotfnor of it, M hen Vasco de Gama arrived at 
CocJiin, in tljc jear 1503, they Imd a CJiristiaij 
king* At this early period there were upwards of 
one hundreti Chnsdan churches. For 1300 years 
before this, Oiey had enjoyed a succession of bishops 
appointed by tile patriarch of Antioclu But tile 
Toiiiiguese exerceied great cruelty over them, and 
subjected tlieni to the iiupiLsition of Goa, It a]>- 
pcars dial tJieir religion was the same nearlv as 
the Protestant church ol this day, Fheir priests 
nianied; they owned but two sacramentSLi, bap- 
tisni and tiic Lord’s supper. They invoked no 
^its, nor had they any images; tiiey did not be¬ 
lieve in pur^tory, and iiad no other {.ligtiitaries in 
their cliurcTi but bishops, priests, and deacons, 
ht- Tbom^i^ established C linsbanity at a very early 
period in Travancore, and at leiigtJi sufiered mar¬ 
tyrdom near Madras, 

At Muttacheny, near Cochin, the Jews have 
two reapectable syjii^cigues, and are divided into 
tw‘o classes called Jerusalem or white Jews, and 
ancient or black Jew's, 

The w hfte Jews came to India soon after the 
second destruction of tlie temple. On their ar* 
rival the kii^of tiie couutn'granted them a settle* 
meiit at Cranganore, A* D, -liX)- They continued 
at Cranganore for iirearly iO(X> yearn under seventy- 
tw'o governors, and were joined by many other 
Jews, but at last discord arose among them, and 
one of th^r chiefs called in the a-ssistance of an 
Indian rajah with a great army and destroyed tlidr 
houses, palaces* and forts, driving them from Cran* 
ganore, w hen they fled to Cochin and found an 
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suyiliiu at Miittacherrj'* WTiitc Jews look upon 
black ones as half castes. It is suppKwed the latter 
came to India many centuries before tJie Ibnner* 
ride Rei\ Dr, BticiianaJi, and other auihotiiks. 

Note 7* 

TuEJains talk in their books of StODOiOtX^OOOjOWiOOO 
samaras, or oceans of years* Now a paly a is an 
estimate of the time a vast pit, filled with chopped 
hair, would take to be emptied at the rate of one 
hair in a century j and a ^ cotes of cotes 

of times a paly a, or 1,000,{XX),000,000,000 paly as 
are equal to one sagara. 

Asiatic Researches^ vol ix. 

' Note 8. 

The Suttee Jong, or age ot purity, 3,200,000 

TheTirtah Jong, or partial corruption', 2,400,000 
years. 

The Dis^apour Jong, or partial depravity', 
1 ,000,000 years- 

The Kalli Jong, or depraved age, 400,000 

If is bolie'red that about 5000 y ears of the Kalli 
Jong or present age have expired. In the first age 
men lived 100,000 years; in the second 10,000; 
in the third, 1,000 ^ and' in this, human life is 
limited to 100. 

Note 9- 

Dceuko the months of November and Dc- 
cember,'' says Dr. Dellon, *' I beard eveiy morn¬ 
ing, tlie shrieks of the unfortunate victims who 
were undergoing the question. I remembered U> 
have heard, before I w'as cast into prison, that usie 
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au/o da Je generally celebrated on the first 
Sunday in Advent, because on that day is read in 
the efmrches that part of the Gospel in vhich 
mention is made of tlie last judgment; and the 
iniiuisition pretend by the ceremony to exhibit a 
lively emblem of that awfiil event I was likewise 
convinced tliat there were a great number of 
ptisonerH, besides myself; the profound silence, 
which reigned uHtbin the walls of the building, 
having enabled me to count the number of doors 
which w-ere opened at the liours of meals. How* 
ever, the first ami second Sundays of Advent passed 
by, withotJt my hearing of any tiling, and I pre¬ 
pared to undergo anotlier year of melancholy cap¬ 
tivity, when I was arousetf Irom my despair on the 
11 th of Jaiuiaiy', by die noise of tbe guards remov¬ 
ing the bars from the door of my ]>rison. The 
Alcaide presented me with a habit, which he 
ordered me to put on, and to make mj-self ready 
to attend Him when lie shouhl come again. Thus 
saying, he left a lighted lamp in my dungeon. The 
guards returned about two o'clock in the morning, 
and led me out into a long gallery', where 1 found 
a mmibcr of the companions of m'y fate, draw n up 
in a rank against a wall; X placed myself among 
die re5t,::Qnd several more soon joined the melan¬ 
choly bah^]. The profound silence and still 
caiisi^ them to resemble statues more than ant 
mated bodies of human creatures. The w'omeii:, 
who were clothed in a similar manner, were placed 
in a neighbouring gallery', where we could not see 
tlieni; but I remarked that a number of per^ions 
stood by Uiemselves at some dktance, attended bv 
others w ho wore long black dresses, and who wajkeci 
l>ackw'ards and forwards occasion all v- J did not 
then know who these were ; but I was aftcrwartls 
informed that the (brnier were the t iedms who were 
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condemned to bo burned, arid the otliers were the 
coiifciisors* After we were all ranged a^insd the 
wall of tilts gallery, wo received each a large wax 
taper. Thejfctben brought us a number of dresses 
made of yellow cloth, with the cross of SU Andrew 
painted before and behind. This is called the san 
ben ito. The rel apsed h erotics wear anuihor species 
of robe, called the saniarra, the ground of w hich 
b grey. The portrait^?)f the sufferer is painted 
upon it, placed upon burning torches with flames 
and demons all around. Caps were then produced 
called canochas j made of pasteboard, jiointed like 
sugar loaves, covered witli de^'ils and flames of 
fire, 

** The great bell of the cathedral begun to ring 
a little before sun-risci which served as a signal to 
warn the peo^ile of Goa to come and behold the 
august ceremony of the auio da fe ; and then they 
made us proceed ftoin the gallery one by one. 1 
rcniarked, as we passed into the great TfWl, that the 
inquisitor was sitting at the door with his secretary 
by him, and that he delivered every' prisoner into 
the liamls of a particular pei^n, ’who is to be Ins 
guard to the place of buming. These persons are 
^Ued parrains or godlathers. My godfather was 
the commander of a ship, I w'Ciit forth with him, 
and ivs soon as w e were in the street I saw that the 
procession was commenced by the Dominican 
friars, who have the honour, because Saint Domi. 
nic founded the inquisition ; these arc followed by 
tile prisoners, who walk one after the other, each 
having hb godfather by bis side, and a lighted 
taper in his hand. The'least giidty are foremost; 
and as I did not pass for one of' ihcin, tfiere w'ere 
many who took precedence of me. The w omen 
w'cre mixed promlsciioicdy with the men. W e all 
walked barefoot, and tlie sharj) stones of the streets 
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of Goa wounded my tender feet and caused tlie 
blood to stream* for tliey made m march through 
the chief streets of the city; and we were regarded 
every where bv an innumerable crowd of people, 
who had sLssembled from ajl parts of India to be- 
Fioid tfiis spectacle; for the inquisition takes care 
to announce it* long i>efore, in tlie most remote 
p;inshes. At length wc arrived at the church of 
8L Francis, w'hich was* fi^l^thia time, destined for 
the celebration of tlie act of laitln On one side of 
the altar was die graml inquisitor and Ills counsel¬ 
lors, and on the other tlie viceroy of Goa and his 
court All die prisoners are seated to hear a ser¬ 
mon* I obser\-ed that tliose who wore the horrible 
carrochas came in last in tlie procession* One of 
the Augustine nioiiks ascended the pulpit, and 
preached for a quarter of an hour. The sermon 
Ireing concludecl, two readers went up to the ]njl- 
pit, oiie after the other* and read the sentences of 
the prisonen^. My joy w as extreme w hen I heard 
that niy sentence was not to be burnt, but to be a 
galley slave for five yeats. After die sentences 
vvere read, they summoned forth those miserable 
nctims who w‘ere destined to be immolated by the 
holy inquisition* 'I'he images of the heretics who 
had died in prison were brought up at tlie same 
lime, their bones being cont:uncd in smah chests, 
covered with dames and demons* « An officer of 
tiie secular tribunal now* came forward and seized 
tlicM unhappy people, after they had each received 
a slight blow upon tlie breast from the Alcaide, to 
intimate that tliey were abandoned* They were 
then led away to the bank of the river, where tlie 
viceroy and Uh court were assembled, and where 
tlm faggots had been prepared the preceding day. 
As soon as tliej arrive at tins place, tiie condemned 
prisoners are asked in what religion they choose to 
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die; and the moment they have replied to this 
question, the executioner seizes them, and binds 
them to a stake in the midst of the The 

day after the execution, die portraits of tlic dead 
are carried to the church of tne Dominicans. The 
heads ordy are represented (which are generidjy 
very accurately drawn, for the inquisition keeps 
excellent limners for the purpose) surrounded by 
flames and denion??, art#^ underneath is the name 
and crime of the person who has been bamecU** 

Note 10. 

The baptist mission commenced about the year 
17tl3- Dr. Carev is tleeplv learned in several of 
the Indian languages, and Sir. Marshman is one of 
the best Chinese scholars of the present ilay. At 
the press of Serampore, translations have been 
printed of tlie Scriphires in the Sanscrit, Bengalee, 
Orissa, Maliratta, Hindostannee, Guzeratee, fSeik, 
Carnata, Telinga, Biimian, and other Astern lan¬ 
guages. 

Note 11. 

“ HiSTomr,** says Colonel Stewart, in his 
** Sketches,** speaking of tiie storm of Seringapa- 
tam, which ilajor General Baird commanded, ** has 
seldom produced a more striking dirterence in the 
fortunes and circumstances of a man's life, than in 
the case of tliis ofheer. He now entered as a con* 
queror witliin tJie walls of a town where he had lieen 
led ill as a prisoner, and kept in chains for tfirce 
years, suflenng under the most cruel treatment, J&r 
ha was u'oundad and prisoner in liadlit^s d^eaL 
As a conqueror, he showed a bright example of the 
difference between ferocious and generous nimds. 
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Hi-s ri^venge, whci^ retalliition was in bis power, 
wa^ shown by endeavours to save the no>v prostrate 
enemy and the inhabitants from the fury of his 
troops, who knew what he and his brave tellow- 
sufrerers had been made to endure, and were con¬ 
sequently more tliau usually exasperated/* 

Notk^ 19. 

In some tribes of Rajpoots the female children 
are destroyed, and wives are purchased from other 
tribes. This unnatund custom is supposed to hav'e 
originated in pride. The Jerajahs, Jaita, and Raj- 
kumars practise infanticide, and the motiier herself 
is coinnioTily the executioner, either by puttini' 
some opium into the infant's month, or drawing 
the umbilical cord over the face* Colonel Walker, 
political agent in Gu/erat, investigatetl the matter 
bv tiesire of Governor Duncan, wdiose humanity 
prompted him to aim at its abolition. It had been 
a custom there for 9000 years, and Broach or Bary- 
gaza is mentioned by very ancient autbors as its 
chief seat According to calculation, 300 children 
were murdered annually in Kattywar and Cntch* 
Colonel Walker's correspondence w4tb tlie chiefs 
of those countries is extremely interesting, and 
fully detailed in the records of the times, but par¬ 
ticularly in Moor's Hindoo infanticide. He cn- 
treatetl many of them to let their daughters live, 
and at first received positive refusals and insulting 
kttei^* A curious one from Futteh Mahomed, 
to whom he wrote, in addressing the Row of Booge- 
bOoge, is alt I can insert. It is notorious that 
since the avatara of Sri Chrishna, the Serajahs* who 
are descended from the Jadoos, have, during a 
period of 4,900 years^ been accustomed to kill their 
daughters^ and it has no doubt come to your 
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knowled^ diat all of God's creation^ even ihe 
mighty emperors of Hindostan, besides all others 
the conductors of the affairs of this workl, have 
presei^'ed ffiendship with tliis court, and never 
acted in this respect unreasonably* But you, who 
arc an mnir of the great sircar, the Honourable 
Company, having w*iitteu to me on tins subject, I 
have felt much uneasiness, for it does not accord 
with your good character* This durbar has always 
maintained friendship with the Honourable Com¬ 
pany ; and notwithstanding this, you have acted so 
unreasonably in Uiis respect, that 1 am much dis¬ 
tressed. No one has, until tliis day, wantonly 
quarrelled witli this court, wbo has not, in tlie enil, 
suffered loss. Do not again address me on this 
subject.” Nevertlieless, Colonel Walker did per¬ 
severe, and at length by publicly discussing and 
exposing tlie enormity of the practice, many of the 
supporters were led to abiior infanticide j and 
altiiough Governor Duncan had only received a 
cold approval from his superiors, he had the sads- 
faction of sa^^ng many thousands of Infants by his 
spirited and benevolent interference through Colo¬ 
nel Walker, The supreme ^vernmeiit ackuowv 
1 edged that his plan w'as wortJiy of humanity; but 
added, ‘‘ tlic speculative success of it cannot be 
considered to justify the prosecution of measures 
wdiich may expose to ba:rard tlie essential interests 
of tJve state.” Yet it is probable that no specida- 
tion in India ever raised the British character so 
Ingh in the estimation of the natives; for many of 
the mothers came, some years afterWiU'ds, to Colo¬ 
nel Walker's tent in Kattywar, an^l placed their 
female children in liis bands with all the natural 
marks of affection, emphatically cxdling their little 
ones his children. Public opinion, boiw’ever, was 
still adverse to the preservation of them, for, in 
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many instances the little ones were di^isod as 
boys. The innocetiit creatures appeared ashamed 
of acknoiviedj^n^ their sex» and assured Colon ^ 
\ralker that they were not girK fading on tiieir 
fathers with iulantine simplicity to coiroborate 
their assertions. Yours hi Indiu, 


Note 13. 

Et is really melancholy to think that a custom 
should be supported for ages by men, which de* 
prives children of their mother w'beti it is the will 
of Providence to eall away the iatlier. Can any 
thing be more afiecting tfian to see a lady in the 
bloom of life, decked with ilowers, arrayed in all 
her jGW'cls, jierfimiieti and painted, led round ^e 
funeral pile of her husband, amidst the exulting 
shouts of a crowd, to be consumed by blazing 
fhggots ? In some parts of the Carnatic, a pit is 
made, and tlie widow^ leaps into the flames, or is 
tlirowii iff by the Brahmans. But in most other 
places, she takes the deatl body in her arms, kisses 
it, and places the head on her Erosoff, as she sits 
down in a sort of shed erected over the funeral 
pile. A procession tlieis goes round it, great 
shouts are raised, and k is set on fire. If the blaze 
spreads properly, paiu is over in a few moments, 
for the smoke produces suffocation ; but the fire is 
!Kune6nies so bad, that the legs and arms are 
roasted before life is extinct. litJt what fortitude 
it requires on the iKUt of the victim to see the 
preparations, to go tJirotfgh the ceremonies, to dis¬ 
tribute prest^ts I All which she is expected to do 
with ease and satisfaction. Tlie Roman lady who 
showed Eier husband how to die, and presented 
liim with the dagger reeking from her own heart, 
exhibited not an example of greater magnanimity 
than that of a Hindoo w'ife performing sdttee. 
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The sacrifice of human life in this way is enor¬ 
mous, for sometimes great numbers of concubines 
j)erforni suttee, in common witii the widows of a 
deceased great man. In the year 1803, it was as¬ 
certained that tw'o hundred and seventy-five widows 
w'ere burned witii their dead husbands within thirty 
miles of Calcutta ; and in 1804, one hundred and 
fifteen suttees were performed near the city. Al¬ 
lowing two millions of Hindoos within the circle 
of this estimate, and seventy millions for the num¬ 
ber of natives in India who pbser\’e that ceremony, 
the annual loss of lives is little short of 70 OO. (Jn 
the 12th of September I8O7, near Uamagore, three 
miles from Calcutta, the boily of a Koolin Brah¬ 
man named Kristo Deb Mookergee, who died at 
the age of niiiety-tw’o, was burned. He had left 
twelve wives, three of w horn were burned with 
liim. One was a venerable laily, having wiiite 
locks. Being unable to walk from age,' she was 
placed upon the pile by the Braiimans. The two 
others W'ere young, and one of them was -very 
beautiful. 'I*he old lady was placed on one side of 
the body, and^e two otiiers on the opposite side, 
when an old Brahman, the eldest son of the de- 
. ceased, set the pile on fire, which was instantly in 
a blaze, amidst the shout of Braiimans, and din of 
tom-toms and tooteries which drowned the dying 
cries of tiie victims. “ 'fhe Koolin Brahmans,” 
says Dr. Buchanan, “ are the purest, and rtiarry 
as* many wives as they please. Hindoos think it 
an honour to have a koolin Brahman for a son- 
in-law*. They sometimes liave great numbers of 
wives. Raieb Bonncijee, of Calcutta^ has forty; 
Kaj Chunder Bonneriee, forty-two; Rainrajee 
Bonneijee, fifty ; and Biijod Bookcijee of Bisnuti- 
pore, now dead, had niiiet} .” 

Fifteen Years in India. 
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Note 14. 

Th* plans of Marquis Wellesley for tlic govcni- 
nient of liuiia^ were so far beyond the grasp of 
common men, that they were misreprcsentetl at 
tlic time, and ill-understood afterwards, by tliose 
whose dut^' it was to follow the road prescribed by 
his lordship’s genius. 

During the decline of the Mogul empire, many 
of the Hindoo princes usurped |iower which was 
invariably directed tow'ards tne accomplishment of 
ambitious views. ^Fhe whole country was thus 
gradually involved in war, and it became a scene 
where eveiy petty chief enriched himself by plun¬ 
der, and acknowledged no right but that of the 
sword. Wlien the British government became 
possessed of the power which the Mogul emperor 
w*as no longer able to use for the benefit of man¬ 
kind, it became a duty to reduce those turbulent 
chiefs to obedience, or at least to neutrality. As 
extension of territory was not the policy of the 
Honourable Company, and therefoil, tlie conquest 
of native indcjiendent princes prohibited, the 
local British authority in India found; it a most 
difficult task to deprive them of external political 
jmwer. The Marquis Wellesley’s system- com- 
prehendetf a general plan of neutralising tlieir pri¬ 
vate operations by placing a subsidiary force in 
the dominions of each ; a number of small well-or- 
ganiseil iMxlies ready to move in any direction iqion 
the shortesL notice, composed of British troops and 
well-discipmied natives, at tlie disposal of a poli¬ 
tical agent at the different native courts being thus 
in a sort of w’ell-connected chain stationed through¬ 
out India, would be fully sufficient to secure tlie 
peace and pn)S|>erity of tlie country. In short, a 
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siibsidiarv force lias tlic effect of rctlucmg a native 
prince almost to tlie Icv'cl of h subject^ without 
tlepriWii^ liim of the pomp or coiiseipiencc, within 
his own tloniinioiLS of sovereignty» Nearly all cbe 
native princes arc now eitlier tlirectly or indirectly 
reduced to obedience, and di^rivcd of political 
power ; wliich elfect tlie Martjuis Wellesley clearly 
foresaw, from the operation of his aubsidiaing: plan* 
Otliers consideFcd.it so pregnant with tlanger, that 
its practical oueriltion to tlie toll extent was left 
' to be proved by the talented iioblcman who has 
lately returned crowned witli glory from the East 

# 

Noth 15* 

In the year 1797i. America was admitted to a 
frea. trade with India and Chinn, and from tliat 
period the East India Cotnnany of England, being 
undersold botli in the Indian and European mar¬ 
ket* sustained veiy' scriouFt losses* 

"lliG mere hauls of Great Britain* from the above 
perioti, endeavoured to participate unrestrictedly 
in the \ala^e trade to tiiose dLsUnt puntries; 
but tlie court of directors met their applications to 
» parliament iritli such strong arguments tliat their 
object was frustrated till the renewal of the charter 
in ISIS, by Lord Castlereagh’s Bill, when a free 
trade witli" India was granted to the subjects of 
Great Britain under certain restrictions-* 

Scarcely any alteration took place in the Com- 
pan\'^H politicid power, except by a small increase 
of the InHueiice of the crown, in ^gnrd to tiie 
nomination of goveruors-general, TO it a free en¬ 
trance to the chief |Hnts of India was granted to 
all British speculators, oil condition^ that their 
voy;ige should be made in couforiuity to local 

* Mile Addenda, LVL 
n n ^ 
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regulation, and Uieir rctum restricted to such 
harbours as were to be fixed by a decision of tlie 
Privy Council. This free trade was to be carried 
on by vessels, not exceeding S50 tons burden, and 
piece goods were only to be introduced into the 
port of I^ndon. The China trade, however, 
which is the only source of commercial emolument 
to the Company, is secured to them exclusively by 
charter. 


Note 16. 

The government of India is in many respects 
armed w'ith desjmtic power; and it is necessary 
that ever)’ adventurer should know bow his right 
of loco-motion is circumscribed; how he may be 
removed from acquiretl property and connection 
witliout trial or condemnation before any comt of 
insticc V* and bow he is prohibited from publishing 
his free opinion upon public occurrences, by the 
press being under the censorship of the chief secre- 
tsLiy to government at the three presidencies. 

No European is permitted to travel in India, 
or to ^ into tlie interior, without a passport, exce])t- 
ing civil and niilitar)* servants of the Company, 
when on route to join their stations or regiments. 

Any European may be sent home from India, 
by an order in council, at a moment's notice, whe¬ 
ther he has a licence to remain or not, if tlie go¬ 
vernment deem him a dangerous subject. 

The libefty of the press does not extend to 
India, and as government there have pow'er vested 
in tliem by^^arter, to frame such regulations as 
they may insider expedient, iJiey cafr supjiress 
any newspaper or public print that dares to write 
in opposition to their views. 

Air. Buddngham, a gentleman of gi^at talent, 
who established a popular paper in Calcutta, in 
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1818, which obtained*«uch circulation aa to ensure 
to liim and liis family the project of inde}»endence, 
has lately been sent home tor giving publicity to 
matter offensive to tlie powers in authority there; 
but as his case is now before the public, aud likely 
soon to become the subject of legal iiivestigadon, 

I shall merely allude to it as illustrative of ray 
text. 

With respect to the right of loco-motion, I am 
con\inced that nothing would be more injurious to 
the interest of Oreat Britain, or inhuman to the 
Hindoos, than to permit speculathe Europeans to 
wander Away from the presidencies at pleasure. 
They would eyery moment insult the natitw by 
ignorance of the usa|^ of the country ; and* if they 
hapiiencd to be designing men of talent, their 
ability would soon be directed to the Company s 
destruction. There are instances on record of 
European deserters in India becoming most dan¬ 
gerous enemies : existing circumsfcinces, tlierefore, 
justify the first regulation. But as to the second, 
it appears to be a most dangerous exercise of power, 
and fitter for a Hindoo or Moj^l goveniment, 
than one deriving its functions from the Bri^i 
parliamem^'^ the zealous guardian of a free constitii- 
tioii. To tear a man away from his property, to 
injure him, perhaps, irreparably in fiis pros^cts, to 
break his mind, and to cloud his days witli adver¬ 
sity, without the verdict of a jury, tliat bulwark 
of a Briton’s birth-right, seem to me monstrous 
tilings, unjustified by any necessity. If there was 
no tribimak in tlie country, before which ^leged 
crime coii^^ be proved and punished, exigency 
might apologize for an arbitrary act. It is deeply 
to be lamented tliat such a power should bc*giveu 
to a government that owes obedience to a king 
who has no such authority; and it seems to *jy 
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understanc^ng so absurd, as to deserve a place in 
tlie catalogue of human inconsistencies. 

On the subject of the last right |)ossessed by the 
^vemment of India, 1 bep to obser\’e, that the 
trecdooi^f the press has done so much for the 
civili^tion and improvement of the whole earth, 
that it is a most deplorable misconception to arrest 
its operation in any part of the world; to correct its 
abuse is another matter. Truth'is the brightest ob¬ 
ject of human pursuit: and it never blazes with more 
effulgence than when placed in opposition to false¬ 
hood. Discussion elicits truth, therefore the free 
utterance ot* opinion sei^'cs trutJi. Why it should 
be dan^Tous to make the tnivU known ever)' where, 
I caimm i>erceive j seeing tliat truth sliould be the 
delignt ot virtue. To deny freedom to the press is 
to say, V I am afraid tliat my motives should be 
ex^ined.’* Happy is tlic man who has such a 
mentor Happy is tlie king, or governor, who can 
sit alone and read what he believed was unknown 
to all but his own conscience! .Such a person may 
change his course; he may be drawn away from a 
cipice. In short, it is'the I’rc^om of tlie press 
w^ch lias forced our kin^ for ages to be true 
fricn^'^ to themselves, which has pre\ eutpd revolu- 
Upu, and*W'hich, perhaps, is tJiat unknown principle 
tnat invigorates tlie constitution of England, and 
restores ncr to health and youth |)erio*dicalIv. I 
cannot clearly understand how a free press in India 
could do liarm, if it does good in any other 
countiy". It is the will of tlie British parliament, 
and the court of directors, that the inhabitants of 
India should be governed equitably; cjjrilisetl and 
enli^tened b^; the dilliision of education. What 
can c^lntribute more effectually to this than a free 
press? Will not every Hindoo say, when he 
hears that it is iiotjierlnitted in^India, “ The Com- 
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ser\’ants ain afridd to irave tl^v actions 
scrutinized by competent ivitiiesses—they dare not 
appear before the bar of* public oplnioju” How- 
ever, I am aware that a great deal may be smd on 
tJie other side, I also know that the utmost 
libcraltty characterises the government of India on 
all subjects connected with literature, philbsophyj 
and religion, it is only on political topics that tlie 
editor of aijy paper in India is restrained; and 
when i reflect upon the state of that country, and 
the fbdy of pafticular editors, there may be strong 
reasons given for the right exercised by the (ix-al 
authorities. In short, I doubt my own opinion on 
the subject, 

Kote 17- • 

Tue f|Licstion to be considered may bej^edneed 
to these two points,” says the Abbe Dubois, late 
missionan in Mysore—“First, lathereapo^h 
bility of making real converts to Christianity among 
the natives of India ? Secondly, Are the means ' 
employed ftrr that purpose, anti above all, the 
translation of the Holy >Scriptures into tlie idioina 
of tlie countiy^ likely to conduce to this desirable 
object ? 7*. • / 

“To both interrogatories,” continues flic Abl>^, 

“ 1 will answer in the negative; it is my'"decided 
opinion, fl[rst, tliat under existin^^ circumstahees 
tliere is no human possibility of converting the 
Hindoos to any sect of Christianity ; and, secondly, 
that the translation of the Holy Scriptures circulated 
among tjiem, so far trom couducnig to this eiid, 
will, on lift contrary, increase the prejudice of the 
natives against tlie Christiim religioju, and prove in 
many respects detrimentnl to it* 

“ If any of the several modes of Christian 
worship were calculated to m^e an impression, 
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and gain "^ouiid in tJie country, it no doubt tfje 
Catliolic form, which you Protestants call an idolatry 
in disguise : it luis a ]>ooja, or saciilicc (the mass ia 
termed by the Hindoos poojo, literally sacrifice); 
it has processions, images, statues, th-tan or holy 
water, fasts, tittys or fbast% and pravera for the 
dead, invocation of siunts, &c., all which practices 
bear more or less resemblance to those in use 
among the Hindoos. Now, if even such a mode of 
worship is became so objectionable to the natives," 
(he has before said that it was hated and despised) 
“ can it be reasonably expected that any one of the 
simple Protestant sects wifi ever prosper among 
them. _ , 

‘‘ Tife nakeri text of the Bible, exhibited \dth- 
out-d*lofig previous preparation to tbe Hindoos, 
must ptovc detrimental to the Christmti religion, 
and increase their aversion to it, inasmuch as this 
sacrcti book contaitL^ in almost every page accomus 
which cannot fail deeply to woiiud'*their feelii^, 
by openly hurting prejtuiices which are held moeit 
sacred. 

Wliat will a well-bretl native think, when, in 
readivg over thk holy book, he secs that Abraham, 
offer receiving the, visit of three angWs, under 
human shape, ‘^entertains his guests by causing a 
calf to be killed, and serv*ed to them for their fare ? 
The prejudiced Hindoo will at once judge that 
both Abraham and his heavenly guests were no¬ 
thing but vile pariars; and w ithout fiutber reading 
he will fo^jwidi throw' away the book, containing 
(in lib opinion) such sacrile^ous accounts. 

“In the mean w-hile he will become "oiore and 
more conlinue^ iu the idea, that a religion which 
derh'Ci^is tenets from so impure a source, is alu)- 
gethcr d^testflJde, an<l tliat tliose who prof!^ it 
must be the bic^t and vilest of men. 
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Such are tlie effects which, in humble 
opinion, the reading of the naked text of the Bible^ 
cannot to produce on the unprepared ntinds of 
the prejutiiced Hindoos/* 

Note 18 . 

T«tE Marquis Wellesley founded the College of 
Fort AViliiani on the 1-th of May, 1800. From tJiat 
period till 1807? it produced about one hundred 
iroinines in oriental literature, on subjects most in¬ 
teresting to mankind, and connected with the 
civilisation of the F>ast. This establishment is still 
carrying on the di^sion of knpwlcdgc,^ough 
now on a much reduced sca^e. The Asilmc So¬ 
ciety, formed by Sir William Jones, liave contn&ated 
largely to inforaiation on Indian subjects ^ and 
the linn I bay Literary Society also dc^^^'ve ttie 
thanks of mankind for their exertions. But tliere 
is a genepl ^[lathy complained of In the British 
piiblic respecting their extensive empire irt^ tlie 
fcist, which is deeply to be lamented- There ^ in 
fact,-no sympathy between the W'cstcm and Eastern 
w'orld. In manners and customs the jjcople of tlie 
West are ^distinct mce from those of the East, and 
it would never be suspected by d person unac¬ 
quainted with history , that both originated in the 
same stock. Yet there is such a grand held tor 
the expansion of benevoience ami philanthropy 
in the consideration, that upwards of 100,000,00(1 
of our fellow* men may be eternally benefited by 
the interest w'hich we Uke in their welfare, that 
the cohlfcst heart should be w'armed into a lively 
glow' on such a subject. ^ ^ 


* 
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On a misiou ofthU xeorfti ihe/odtmtHg nctes ocaimd 
to /Ac auihorf n&t onljf at Htuftrativr af tha /«/> at m^Jid to 
i/aung per*(tnt. - ^ 

- -— — « r 


I- ' 

Is travelling ^'rom the river Burrumpooter or, 
more classically, Brahmapootra, wliieli h tHI largest 
river ol* India, tlirough Bootan, Nepaul, Lahore, 
and Cabal, to the city of Herat, on the borders of 
Persia, we find these regions bounded, on the north, 
by one continued chain of niouotaii>B. This range - 
from its eastern extremity, in abq^ lat. 28“ and , 
kng* 93", on to Cashmere/ runs iffa no^i-westerly 
direcUon to lat. S5®, In this coitrse it is known by 
the name of Himalaya, which means region qfper¬ 
petual snow. But from Cashmere to its western 
extremity it bears the name of Hindoo Coosh, 
which is the particular designation of one of its 
highest #nowy peaks. The highest peak in tliis 
prodigious range of mountains is called Dhawala- 
geri. It has been ascertained to be ^7,677 feet 
above the level of the sea. No part of tlfc Andes, 
in South America, towers to such an amazing 
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height It is, therefore, tlie highest mountain, at 
present knoi^-n, in the world. The skeletons of 
horses have been found, in these mountains, so I’ar 
from tlie plains, that they never could have existed 
in such a situation. It is a curious fact in geologj". 
.Along witli many otliers of a similar nature, it tends 
to contirm our sacred account of the universal 
deluge. * 


• "• 4 

. fiiE shawls of Cashmere supply the whole civi- 
Iwcd world. It is said, thev are manufactured at 
sixteen thc^kiand looms, each of which gives em¬ 
ployment to tW'p or three men. The work is so 
inconceivablv>dious, by wliich the fine patterns 
produced, that not more than a quarter of an 
inch is ^^Ujted in a whole ilay. It is not un¬ 
usual to find % loom occupied witli one shawl for 
an entir^year. \\ hen the pattern & new or very 
intrirate, the superintendent workman d^ribes to 
figures, colours, and threaih*, 
which they are to use, keeping before him the tkaw- 
mg from which he makes them work. His waives 
varic^s from eighteen pence to two shilfings a dTv: 
while the comnlQn workmen receive from three- 
halfp^w to sixpence daUy. The wool is imported 
from Tibet m bales or packages of twelve pounds 
weight, at an expense of 1/. 8a., or thereabouts 
Wh. It is said there arc about 8(),000 shawls 
manufacturc^ on an average, annually in Cash- 
mere; which would be fnc for each loom, for 
although a very fine one w ould occupy a I^m ner- 
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may be fabricated in that period. 
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III. 

The beautiftiJ vale of CushmcTe, the happy 
valley, as it is calletl, is nearly one hundred miles 
in lengtli, and surrounded by high mountains which 
enclose it on every side. Its soil is fertile, ‘and 
watered with innumerably streams, which flow 
down the mountains and scr\'c to supply the several 
that arc situated in the valley, ^e climate 
hfiSelightftil, and, what is most singularnt abounds 
in t)ie various fniits and flowers of both northern 
and southern regions. The town of C^mcre, or 
the capital of the province, is situated on the river 
Thelum, over which there are thriie.w;ooden bridges. 
^AJl the houses in Cashmere are built with flat roofs, 
covered over with a thick bed of mould, am^lanted 
with flow’ers, whicli, in the summer seifton, present 
a most lively ap{>earance. • 


IV. ' 9- 

No scenery can be more romantic and sublime 
than the general aspect of NepauL 'Fhe snowy 
regions or Himalaya seem to handover it- All 
the countiy’ is extremely mountainous, and inter¬ 
sected with numerous nvers, Tlie roads are cut 
in tlie sides of the mountains, and oflcn seem liter¬ 
ally to hang over the deep wide precipices that 
yawn beneath. Here and there, villages are to be 
seen perched on their lofty sides; and low^ down 
in the valleys are fishermen's huU scattered along 
the banks of the streams. In some parts the 
sides of tl^e mountains are covered with tall forests, 
chiefly composed of tlie pine tree, which here grows 
to a great size, and is so resinous that its branches 
serve for torches. Many of the common trees are 
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serviceable to the natives not only for building, 
dyeing, and making cordage, but' for food, tlie 
pith, in times of scarcity, supplying tlie poorer 
classes with an in^rior kind of bread. It is surpris¬ 
ing to see how cultivation has crept up these preci¬ 
pices. Com-fields can be traced'to tne very sum¬ 
mits of some of them ; for industry'will conipier 
even the most barren and stubboni land. The 
husbandman here bui^ls a succession of strong walls, 
ai*dif!erent heights upon the declivity. lie then 
fills up*thc%nter\'als between every two' with soil, *so 
that a succession of levels is formed for the reten- 
Uon ot wiUer, and tlie nutrition of various crops. 
Thus tliey arc imitating the Chinese. 


V. 

It ai^ears that, notwithstanding the intricacy and 
difficulty of the Chinese language, the art of print¬ 
ing was known in that country’ at a very’remote 
period, ^^'e can easily conceive, how air expert 
hand may put together- the words of the English 
language, which are composed of twenty-fiveffetters, 
froni moveable types, arrang^ in compartments 
before him. Hut the Chinese language consists of 
80 ,t^ different characters. It would, tlicrcfbre, 
be. impossible to lay out such a number of letters 
before a printer ; for he might require huinlreds of 
each in printing one book. Our improved metho<l 
being impracticable to the Chinese, they are tar be¬ 
hind us in tlie art of printing. Their books are 
issued from the press in a very’ different way from 
ours: 

Eveiy’ work is first engyaved on thm boards, 
each of which is tlie size of two pages. The board, 
when wet with the ink, is stamped down on the 
paper, and thus tw o pages are struck off at once. 
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which are folded together, with tlie blank sides in¬ 
wards. When sewed into a book, the fold forms 
the outer edge of tlie leaves, which are never cut. 
After the edition is worked off, xlie bo^ds are care¬ 
fully laid up, to reprint the work at any future 
time. 


Assam is an extensive countiy’ to the north-cast 
'ofjBengal, governed by an independeifl rrrtal^ In 
length it is 700 miles by JO the average breadtli. 
The 2.5® and 28* of north latitude, ^d and 
09^ of east longitude may be said to comprehend 
this mountainous region. It is watered by the 
Brahmapootra river. No countiy’, perhaps, ui tJie 
w'orld of e(}ual extent, has so many navigable 
rivers. Besides tlie great Brahmapootra, sixty 
streams have been ascertained to flow' from the 
mountains through its valley's; thirty-four from the 
north, .and twenty-six from tlie south ; all of w hich 
are of sufficient depth, during die rains, for bhats 
of th^argest size ; and a very great many of them 
admit a commercial intercourse, at all seasons, on 
shallow boats. Gold is found in the w iiiiUng beds 
of diese rivers, in great quantities. 

In 1582, diis countiy wm described by Abul 
Fazel, as follow s; ** The dominions of Assam join 
to Camroop; he is a veiy' powerful prince, lives in 
great state; and, when he dies, his principal at¬ 
tendants, both male and female, are voluntarily 
buried alive with his corpse.” 

The countiy is now* thinly inhabited ; for fit the 
death oQjveiy' rajali, bloody wars take place, be¬ 
fore the succession is setded. These have desolated 
the fertile vales of Assam. Gergong Is die capital; 
but the Swerga-rajali, or rajah of the heavens. 
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which b ills blasphemous title, resides at Rung- 
poor, a strong niiJitary post near Gergong, fii 
1793 , a detachment of British troops assisted malm 
rajah Surgce l>eo in regaining his tlirone, from 
whjcfi he hatl been expeiied by an insurrection* 
Their services were renuitod by a commercial 
treaty with the Bengal government j since which 
time au intercourse has been kept up; but the cli¬ 
mate of Gergoug lia^been found iatai not only to 
Europeans but to thertatives of Bengali 


Abovjs fbe town of Rangoon, wlucli is situated 
at the licad of a bay, formed by the mouth of the 
river Irawaddy, stands a bf.'autitbJ temple^ It b 
built oil a rising grouiul, whicli is ascended by a 
tlj|^ht of 100 magniticent steps,. Round tiie sum* 
mit of the hill, terraces arc cut and planted with 
row s of trees, w hose rich foliage gives good effect 
to the lofty spires of tlie temple that rise above it. 
Tiie centre and tallest of tlie spires is crowned at 
to]> with a sort of cup, In tlie fomi of an umbrella, 
which, as well as tlic spire, tliat supports it, is 
richly gilCand glitters beautifully in the sunsbiue. 
At PegiJ the great temple has 100 tall spires, all 
richly gilt j and they seem, at a distance, like a 
forest of gold; wli|p^ the edifice is called tlie 
Golden Temple. The centre spire, w^itli the cap 
or umbreUa, is iiity-six feet in circumfereiice. It 
is cnlled tlie Tee j and round its rims are hung y. 
inultitud§.^wf small bells, which keep up stich a 
continual sound, that the Tee h iieard, night and 
day, at a considerable Llistance. 
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VIIL 

The einperor*3 palace, in tlie city of Ummera- 
poor, b a spacious stone IniUdmg witJi four 
Its east entratioe is called tile goldeti gate"; its 
west the gate of favour | its south, the gate of 
justice; and its north, the gate of state. « Our 
ambassadors entered at the gi;&en gate, and passed 
through difierent superb apannierits to the Sail of 
audience, which was supported sevent^*s<^vcn 
pillars. At tlie end of it is a’ high gilded lattice, 
wliich conceals the throne* On his majesty’s txr- 
rival^ the folding doors of tins lattice were thrown 
open. The tlirone is rfchiy carved and ^Ided; 
and two tables stand near it, covered with large 
vessels and ornaments of gold* The emperor 
seemed scarcely able to ascend the flight of steps 
that lead to his seat, thjm the weight of his dr^. 
He literally appeared to be caSed in gold# witli a 
w'ing of the same metal on each shoulder. His 
crown was a high cap, richly studded with preci¬ 
ous stones j and his fingers Were covered with 
rings. Four priests in* long robes chaunj^jc) ^ song 
at the toot of the throne, and the ntimerouii officers 
of state were dressed in rich silks. 



The great wall of China is justij considered cme 
of the wonders of the world. It is know n to have 
been completed 300 yefars before the^feh of 
ChrisL It w'inds over a chain of mounhiin^ for 
an extent of 1300 miJes. In the valleys it is 
lull thirtj" feet high, and even on the ledges of 
rocks never less than twenty. Such is its thick¬ 
ness, that the lop is flat, paved with stone, and so 
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broad tliat a carriage might drive along it. There 
arc towers along its entire length, at inter\'als ot* 
100 yards; they vary from ten to forty feet in 
height. This great Vork is calciilatc<J to contain 
mutqrials enough to build a wall six feet high and 
two feet thick, whose lengdi, 50,000 miles, would 
twice gQjrou[)d the world. 

■ " 

POKIN’, the capital of China, is considered to.be 
at least twice the Az^of London. One large 
street, four miles in length, and L20 feet broad, 
nins through the cerifc^ part of the tow'n, and is 
crossed bv another of eipial length and breadth. 
Nearjy alf the other streets are nitm>w and dirt^'. 
The emperor’s principal palace is situated within 
the walls of the city; and llic pleasure grounds 
around it arc laid out in a singular manner. This 
space is about a mile .square ; and it is surrounded 
by what is called the yellow wjrfi, from the colour 
of the varnished tiles that compos^ it, and which 
glitter like burnished gold. Tne grounds are laid 
oil! in iukyi and hills, formed entirely by artiricial 
means. .Vil these heights are richly planted, and 
a number of small plea:wre houses have been built 
on them; while thc-^laKes, being sprinkled with 
islands, cause the to have a most romantic 

effect. Blit his majesty has a great maqy other 
|)abces, w'hich are all spacious, strong buildings. 
The walls which suiroiii^ Pekin, or a space of 
twenty-three srpiarc mile^are forty feet high, and 
twenty thick at bottom, rising like a jivramid to 
the breadth of twelve feet on the top. Along the 
wall stand high square towers, and outside of it 
tlierc runs a deep fosse. Tlicse towers, the 
numerous triumphnl arches which have been built 
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in memory of remarkable men or great national 
events, the glittering temples, and innumerable 
flags and streamers hoisted by the shop-keepers 
and mercluiuts, give the city, at a'distance, a most 
singularly grand appearance to a stranger, who is 
for the first time approaching. 

• ^ 

. XI. . , 

The cocoa nut tree is converted to no less than 
SC^ uses by the natives of Iii^a, furnbhing them 
with cordage, timber lor bfihfing, arrack, \nnegar, 
oil, suf^r, milk, food, paint, and several kinds of 
domestic utensils. . ^ 

XII. 

Europeans were, for a long time-, unsuccessful 
in rmsing our common table vegetables on the island 
of Ceylon. A colony of Chinese gardeners was in¬ 
troduced, for thar* purpose, by our government. 
They have not pnly^cceeded in producing veget¬ 
ables in great quantities, but idso have some tliriving 
sugar plantations mider .tfieir managen^it, Si^h 
is tJie effect of industry’ and perseveranw. Tlieir 
hous^ arc ver>' neat At tlie upper end of, the 
i)rtncij)al room, there is a ^h stand, over, which 
hangs a tablet, written in CEoese characters, and 
conuiini^ the names of tlie forefatJiers of each 
fa^y. A lami) is kept constantly burning before 
this to remind tJiem oriiieir native countiy*. 

XIII. 

The great elephant craal or trap, on the island 
of Ceylon, is situated about sixteen miles from 
Negombo. It is in the shape of a funnel; com- 
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ol strong posts, iiiiile ot ^vliolc trutika oi 
trc^ 4rive>l well in the groiuul, and lashed to 
odiprs placed horizontally, aith strong ropes* 
iV^iS are jjglited nctf it on tl*c oiitsiile, lo nitinii- 
date the elcpliaJils \vl»en entrapped; for otlienvise, 
tlie^’ would easily break tlirougli it* M'hcn iJiese 
animals jjje driven or decoyed into die trap, they 
are preyenleS from retLiming by men i^laced at the 
entrance with torchea. At length the unfortunate 
elephant is driven down ilie funnel, till it becomes 
so narrow that be canijot turn* The hunters then 
close on captive; two tome elephants, sta¬ 

tioned on ^ach side of tlie craal, put in their trunks, 
and seize that of the wild animal. He is tlien 
unable to move ^ and tlie hunters getting over tlie 
craal, fasten huge ropes round his* legs and neck : 
atlcr which, the stakes in front are removed, and 
he is forced forward by the two tame elephants, 
w'hic^b press against him, to tlie tree or post w here 
he is to bechainetL For a long time he undergoes 
daily discipline, till at length he becomes quiet 
^nd resigned to hifl fate* Griei^ and indignation 
are strongly ejtprcssed hy the eye of the elephant 
when he himself mastered* After trying 

every eftbi?of his amazing strength for liberty, he 
into deep melancholy, refuses food, and 
somefiipea starves hiiuseU to death* ^ 

XIV* •- 

Amo.vc the natimd cu^osities of Ceylon are 
swarms of red nmnkeys,* wliose gambols are truly 
diverting. Their great enemies arc snakes *, which 
they kiU by seizing them near the throat, and 
crashing the bead of the snake on a stone or i^ainst 
the ti^, till life Is extinct. The monkeys are 
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dreaded b}" aJl kindis of birds, and it k most cirfi 
ous how ingeiifooslv they form tiielf nests, oir thre 
very trees inhaljiterl by monkeys arrd Siialres, so as 
to be secure from these devod^ers of (heir arid 
young ones. Some form them with a long df^eriftfig 
like a purse, leave the entrance at the\er/ boffpm^ 
anil fix them hanging to the end of a sPende^ braiHil* 
The tailor bird sews her little nest to a leaf at the 
tip ot some branch^ with some fine fibres which 
she picks up, making use of her bill for a needffe* 
There are bird-catching spiders on the Island of 
Ceylo]>, whose legs are four inches long;, and tlieii* 
whole body covered with thick black hair* But, 
perliap^ nothing is mort^ curious in that burning 
climate Lliaii the pitcher plant or nepenthes It 
is an herbaceous plant, witii thick roofe jtnd a 
simple stern, crowned with binichea of fto^-ers* 
I he leaves Jiave no footstalks, but partiy einbfitce 
the stem at the base, and are terminated by tendrils, 
each ot which supports a hollow vessel of an 
long simpe, wdiich is covered with & top,, like the 
lid of a box. These singular appendstges contain 
each about a wuje glass full of clear, wholesome, 
well tasted, and particularly re freshing water, ’ In 
the morning the lid is closed, but it opens duiiing 
tlie heat of the day, and a portion of “the w^ater 
evaporates_; this is repienish^ in tlie bigjtt, and 
each nioniing the vessels are all full. It seems that 
these tym tains are intended by Frovidtnee to 
cheer birds and other animals, fbr the little beauties 
of tUe^ woods are ofteE^een dipping their parched 
bilk into tlie cool goblet§^ of the nepenthes, 

XV, 

Inn king of Candy’s throne w^as remrfved to 
England, at tlie fcrmmation of the woiv by wiiioh 
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he was deposed, and now forms a splendid and 
highly valuable trophy belonging to the crown of 
the United Kingdom. It is covered with pure gold, 
studded with precious stones, and of beautiful work- 
mansliip. 'I’he tw’o arms of the chair consist of 
golden lions,* whose ^\'es are amethysts, as large as 
a fiiuskey ball. It is u curious circumstance, that 
tlie rSyal sceptre of the Candian monarch should 
have iV’cn a just emblem of cruel and despotic 
t)Tanny, being a rod of iron lieaded with gold. 


XVI. 

Among the natunil curiosities of the Indian seas 
are the following wonderful tishes: 

I’he whales which venture up the Bay of Bengal 
arc'seldom very large, and generally perish there 
in cofiibats witli the sword-rtsh, by which they are 
pi^FBued from the Southern ocean. 1 have seen 
what 1 thought a large dead one, floating dow n tlie 
bay like a little mountain ; and its stench was 
such, that though our vessel was a considerable 
W’ay from i^ we were obliged to shut our mouths, 
ani hold our noses, wliile we gratilied curiosity by 
looking at it. The sword-fish, which is often seen 
in the ^dian seas, is of a large and most^owcrtul 
description. Sir Joseph Banks, as president of the 
Royal Society, received from the captain of an 
Hast-Indiaman {flut of the bottom of his vessel, 
with the sword of one of tiiese fishes imbedded in 
it, whichiis now lodged in the British Museum. 
The fish had such force as to drive its sword com¬ 
pletely through the bottom of the ship, but it was 
Killed^ by tlie \*iolence of the effort. Beautiful 
dolphtns are sometimes cai^ht m the Indian seas. 
They swim with such amazing fl^iiiUty, that they 
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have been knoivn to go round a vessel saiiliig at the 
rate of six miles an liour, A siioal of these Hshes^ 
fb] iovretl Sir Ricliartl iiawkitis^ upxvartls ofa thousandl 
leagues. The dying dolphin cimnges its colour 
several tiiiieSj and excites the tear of'sensibility, by 
a seeniingly silent appeiil to compassion, whicfi has 
probably given rise to the classical fable^J resiiecfc- 
ing il. ' , ' • 

Sliarks ai e of enormous size in the Kastejrn seas, 
Oiie >vas caugiit with a luinnm corpse in his maw, 
tiiai vv'cigJied +(XX> pouFuls, The shark lias 114 
teeth, which he erects wiien darling towards Jiis 
prey; and as his large goggle eyes shoot fire* I 
Know of nodiing more friglitiul than lus appear¬ 
ance. A great many remora, or sitcking-fislies, 
always attend the shark. Our sailors have called 
tiiem pilots, Iwcanse they are seen to precedi^noi, 
and smell what he is approaching, ‘»Some naturaKsts 
have called them the sliark^s enemie-s anti asjtertetl 
that they drain away his moisture by suction j Jbr 
it seems tliey live on his body : but I am certain 
til at he does not de\'oiir them ; ihougJi 1 never 
saw him refuse any thing else, 1 have seen tlie 
pilot fish pass through his Irighllully gaping mouth, 
when turning to svvallow^ our baits, * 

1 never saw the cuttle-fish in Indiii, but I have 
heard that it grows to a great size there. It has 
eight anus, and possesses most extniordinary quali¬ 
ties, for which J refer the reader to its natural 
historv'. The young reader wil^also be amuseil 
by referring totJie natural Tiiston'of the remora, or 
sucking-fish* of which sbmueh has beeti Ji^bulousiy 
related by the ancients. The Indians of ifaniaica 
and Cuba, in the West Indies, formerly used the 
sucklng-Jish in the catching of others, somewhat In 
tlie same manner as hawks arc employed^bv a 
falconer in seizi rtf'birds, 

E E 1 
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THe nautilus is anotiier curiosity of tlie Indian 
sea. It has eight feet, web-toed like those of a 
ducki but exquisitely fine and transparent. By 
some unknown power it can screw its Dody out ^ 
a curious shell, and assume all the appearance of a 
little ship. Two are raised like masts ai\d 
dgging, with a membrane that passes for a sail> 
aim cfertainly catches the zepb>£ which floats on the 
waves when it is expanded, ^e other feet hang 
p^dlihg on each siite^and ser\’e fbr oars to row with. 
Poets have g^veii imaginary' plea^Ufes to the soUing 
excursions of tliis little beauty of tlie ocean. But 
it is probable, that wheu it sw'ells the light sail to 
the l^eze, and forsakes the shell, its swiBness is 
employed to escape frofh the crab, sea-scoqiion, 
anal trodius, not to amuse itself. 

Another curious little fish is tlie fly-shooter, or 
beaked climtodon, which knocks down its prey by 
cautiously levelling d drop of water from its tuliukr 
saou^ bke a ball from a musket M. llommel, 
the gpvemor of the hospital at Bata\ia, ascertained 
this extraordinary fact bv oculai^\lemonstration. 

The flying-flsh is of a beautiful shape, something 
like a herring. There are inmimenmle shoals of 
them in the Indian seas, wliich serve as food to 
the large Ashes; w hen they ore chased, they take 
to the air, and fly a considerable way blip birds; 
but in this element also they have enemies; for 
tlie albatross, or tropic bird^ arc always on the 
wing, watcliing tor them. Their wings soon dry ; 
and 1 have seeii^iglits^f tliem fall on our ship, 

S uite exliausted. WTiile skimiiiiug along the ocean, 
my look* very like swallows having black backs, 
white bellies ^id forketl tails. Their w ings glitter 
like silver in tlie sun. 

Gold fishes are natives of China; and tlie most 
beautiful kinds are caught in a small lake in the pro- 
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vince of Chekyang. Some are a fine orange red, 
sprinkled over vnth gold dust; others white like 
silver, spotted with red. When dead they lose all 
their lustre. The manc^ fish of Uie river ftooghly, 
near Calcutta, i^ I think, the most beautiful in 
India; shapeti like a small'tdfht, it is charmingly 
speckled^ with bright vellow, or golden spots, on 
a dxu'k gibiind. It lias a fine beard, of long 
orange threads which, when the fish is dead, lie 
close to its body' but in swimming they ser\'e as 
fins and give, w'hen expanded, a stately and gay 
appearance to the fish. 


xvn. 

Of all insects the white ant, or temi^ is tlie 
most y^'onderful. ^Though a small creature, it is 
able to produce much mischief; and its instincts 
jdace it in a rank with animals of the largest size, 
in spnie pxurts of IiuKa, tJiey form their settlements 
or cities, in the '(gmi of huge cones with turrets 
and watch-towers. They form regular streets 
nurseries stores habitations ; work in divisions, 
under a seeming goveniment, and take all the pre¬ 
cautions for security and order that wisdom could 
suggest, even to animals possessed of intellect. 
Hut ain«Dg them there is neither invention nor 
variety ol^Ciste. Every ant brings with it from the 
egg all its knowled^. They can undermine 
houses destroy the supports an# the wood work, 
make their way through th^Hoors*consume clothes 
furniture, books and every article tliat is not 
made of stone or of metal. It is wonderfiil what 
tl^py do sometimes ii^ India: they have let excel¬ 
lent Madeira wine flow* on the ground, by eating 
away the casks tliat contained it; and a milrtan’ 
guard was once brought to a court martial, I^am 
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tolil, at Madrtis for the loss of treasure. The 
deicnce was that thc^ white ants had eaten it; and, 
upon examination, it was found that they had 
really devoured tH? bottonis of the chests, so that 
the treasure sunk deeply into the sandy ground, 
and was not easil^^i^bovered. 4Nierc are several 
sj>ecies of these destructive creators in India, 
some laqje, l>eing nearly the size of !%vasp, and 
others not larger than a small grain ofVice. 'fhey 
have an insu|K‘rablc«iitipathy ^i^cow-dinjg, and 
will not Hiupruach. nny« thing ifflbn which it is 
smeared, till alter it has lost smell and taste by ex¬ 
posure to the air ; consenuently, in many parts of 
Indiai the Hoors and wa[]ji of .houses are washed 
evt^ty week with a solution of that substance in 
water. - 

The insects of India arc veiy* numerous. There 
are many Varicties^^ the lieetle tribe. The forests 
are sometimes illimiinated witli the glow-worm. 
At times tlie death-watch is heard, aij^ the bom- 
barditr playing off his artdlerj^ I have seen 
Hights of locusts in Katty\^. The caterpillar 
trines are, in some places iiwf*iierable; and they 
hang from the branches of every little shrub in 
Cfuzerat, being concealed in little cases shaiied 
like a barrel. These liabitations are evidently 
made by tJic cateq)illar of tender twigij glued to¬ 
gether, and lined with a subst^^me lufe line silk. 
1 have seen these insects dragging^eir houses afler 
them; for they ouii come out to feed, and travel 
from one shrub fo anolfcr. The silk-worm is em¬ 
ployed very extensively in Bengal. Afler each 
monsoon the ephemera break fortli in countless 
nuiu^rs, and endless variety. I have seen thousand 
of Jfiem end their brief period of existence, by^ 
flap.. <Jf their variegated w ings against our mess 
cuiuUe-shades, being attracted towards the light. 
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riiere are bees, >Vasps, gnats of a most mischievous 
description, called miJS(|uitto«s, lice, fleas, prodigu 
ous spidera, biigs,inminierable centipes, or scolopen- 
dni, and leeches of a most voracious appetite, &c. 

4 * XVIIf. ^ 

iiiE birrf of paradise Is said to be the most elc- 
gant ot all th^f^athered race. It is about the 
size ot .t thriLsh, %itJi the mm beautiful variety of 
colours that canT# conceived, and a’hixmnancv of 
Plumage, which would require a long description. 

1 therefore refer the young reader to its natural 
histOH'. It IS a native of Papua, or New Guinea; 
^d though It has been seen in many parts 'of 
India, yet it is not known to breed there. It was 
long supposed that this bird had no feet, and thatVt 
never rcstetL 1 he jioets fable it ;^onstan!lvfloating 
in die atmosphere. But these, and manvother sloriw 
respecting lU ar^t a^est. One of these beautiful 
crcature.N was lifppght in a Uving state to 
land; it had, howe\j^entirely lost the flue floatimr 
side feathers, and d^^iot long sumve its arrival 
Among the remarkable binis of Imlia may lie 
mentioned die peacock, the yiilture, the falcon, the 
owl, die tailor bird, the flamingo, the albatross, the 
bustard, and the parroquet tribe. 

s 

‘ XIX. 

The mangrove is always^oiind in inarshv places 
ne^ the sea, where the tide can wash its stem. It 
IS ten or twelve feet high, divided into a vast num- 
M of branches, and thickly covered with leases, 
llie trunk and lower branches send out several 
pli.mt shoots, which descend to the ground, lind 
dicn take root; these become in time so interTaced 
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as to form a thick ^?rove, somewhat rcsemblin|» the 
l3anvan tree. Nature conducts the seed of this 
tree* to the earth in an exceedingly cnrious manner. 
Its fruit proiluces a single see^, enclosed in an 
oval case. This seed, when ripe, begins to sprout 
without falling froth the tree, anef proceeds in the 
form of a wo<^y thread, till it reaches thp ground, 
the se^fj being at tlie hanging end of it. Tiic 
bark of tlic mangrove, which jiflPfChfnese employ 
to strike a black dyei gives out a strong 'smerl of 
sulphur; and the \vood has tW l>ame odour. It 
bums briskly, with a bright blaze. 

XX. 

For our only authentic account of the Javanese, 
1 beg to refer tlie curious reailcr to Sir T. S. Itaf- 
fl4.*s* Histdry of J^ui. This accurate observer des¬ 
cribes them as a \Tiy \irtuoa8 people, but debased 
by the vices of their nders^ 

The anchor or ]K)ison tree of Java is one of the 
largest in the forests of that island. Its trunk rises 
otteii to tlie height of seventy Ibet, without pushing 
fortli a branch. Tlie bark, being wounded, yields 
plentiiitlly the juice, from which the celebrated 
poison is prepared. Of the inner bark a coarse 
kind of linen is made; it has also been worked 
into ropes which are very strong, bub it requires 
much bruising and washing before it dWi be used; 
for^f any of the poisonous gum remains in it, and 
touches the skin, a painful sore is tlie consequence. 
A cup full of poison may, in a short time, oc col> 
Icctca from a large tree. The anchar, like the 
trees in its neighbourhood, is on all sides surroi^ib 
ed oy shrubs and plants; and, in no instxmce, can 
it be observed injurious to vegetatign. What 
could. Iiave induced the. L>utch naturalist, Foersch, 
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to assert Slid I tables, nay, tlownriglit fhlsehootia, 
respecting this tree, it is imjjoiisible to coiiceive. 

He begins Jiis account of it with a flourish, that 
lie would only relate simple unadometi facts, of 
w’hich he had been an eye-w'itiiess* After tins, he 
describee Liie e<5iuvtry round the tree, tor ten or 
twelve miles, as entirely barren. Not even grass 
would grow near it, For fifteen or dgbte^ miles 
round it, not O^ly no human creuttire, ne s:iid, 
could CJfist, but also no living animal of any tiiid 
liad even been drs6overed. Even birds flying over 
this tree, he assures us, fell down lieatL "I'Jie fact 
ifn that he never w'as nearer an anchar tree than 
ei|jhteen miles* * He reported from Uie wild stories 
of some ignorant native, and misled all Europe for 
naturalists found one of the 
largest of these trees so completely environed by 
the wmnion slirubs of the fbre^n whicft it grew, 
that it was witfi dlfiiculty approa^ed ; se\'eral vines 
and climbing plants, ^so, in perfect health, ad¬ 
hered to it, and ascenoed to nearly fialf its lieiglit. 
But that criminals alone were, for a long time, sent 
to fetch poison fronf the anciiar tree, in the forests 
of‘Java, is w ell known ; and that numbers of them 
perished, is also fact; some, perlmps, from contact 
with the poison, and others irom tlie attacks of 
snaktt and-^'ild beasts. Wliat E'oersch relates re¬ 
specting thmeen criminals, whose execution lie 
W’itnessed, fhay be true. He says, they were sen¬ 
tenced to sulfer death by a lancet, poisemed witii 
upas. Being tied to stakes, Uicir breasts were 
bared and lanced by the common executioner, in 
sist^n minute^ he says, by lib watcli, tliey were 
aJl^ead. Their pain be^n in five minutes after 
tlie wound had Deen innictctl, and continued in¬ 
creasing dentil released them from suftering. 
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+Siicli bo-s bptn the rapid effect of l^ds poison in our 
experiments on animals. 

The large boa is the greatest of all tbc serpent 
tribe. It is not only an inhabitant of Java, but also 
of America and AlHea, Most likely it was an 
enonnoiis specimen of the boa thaf stopped Regti- 
lus and the victotious Koinan army. According 
to a lettcf printetl in the German lipbemeri(®\ a 
gentleman witnessed a combat^ qii tlie island of 
Java, betw een tlie boa and a large budklo. \V^lien 
tlie serpent had mastere^i the bufTalo, and twisted 
itself round his bodv, the bones of the dying ani- 
niHil were heard to crack almost as loud as the re¬ 
port of a gun. After all the buffaTb^s boues w^ere 
smashed, the boa licked the w'hole body over, and 
llius covered it witli a mucilaginous sumtunce. It 
then began to swallow the whole r and in the act 
the throat stiflereil^ great a dilatation, that it took 
in at once a body tnat was tlirice its owii thickness. 
In tile Bombay touricr of August 31, I 7 UD, there 
is an account of a man who was killetl on the 
island of Celebes by an tnormous snake. He had 
gone on shore from a vessel close to die island. 
His compauious heard liim, some time after, scream 
ntft toy assistance. But on going ashore, they foinid 
liim crushed to death. The attention ser¬ 

pent beitig entirely occupied by its preVj^tKe peo- 
jile mslied upon him audeutoff his heail justashe 
was going to swallow the dead man. The snake 
had^ized him by the right wrist, w here the marks 
of the fangs were very distinct v and the mangled 
corjise bore evident signs of having been cnished 
by the monster twisting itself round the iiead, neck, 
breast, and thigh. 
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rHE I^eloo Isles were lyobably first noticed bv 
the Sjmniards from the Philippines. They are 
-situated between the 7 th and 8 th degrees of* north 
laHtiide, and the IS^Hh and 135th of east longitude. 
Iheu- name seems to be derived from tlie tall 
palm trees with which tliey are covered. The 
chic( islands arc Car\'ora, Oroolon^^ J^elelew, and 
An^r. These Tklands are well wootled. Ebony 
IS found here, with the manchiiieel tree, and the 
cabbage, and bread frait tree. Yams and codoa 
nuts, betel niitj^'plantains, oranges, lemons, su»mr 
canes, and bamboos also abound. ® 

\\ hen the Antelope was wrecked here in 1788 , 
tlie conduct of these islanders was so kind, that it 
commanded the gratitude of jJm crew. Yet the 
natives were engaged in incessant wars, and massa- 
cred their pnsoners. They are rather above the 
middle stature; their com])lexions being deeper 
than the Indian cop|)er colour, but not black. 
Iheir hmr is long and flowing, and inclined to 
curl. 1 he men go en^rely naked; but the women 
wear little ajirons, or fringes, made from the husit 
anti tlyed vellow. When'both 
sexes giWjjp, their teeth are'bl.acked by means of 
a dye. Ph^y seem to havx no religion. In return 
for the kindness shown by .Vbba Thulle, tlie prince 
of Peloo, to tlie crew of tiie Antelope, the-^ast 
India Company sent him a present of live stock 
besides seeds ^f several soZ, European svvonis; 
and hardware, with arms and ammunition. None 
^ I ^ visited by the English hath any 

kind of gram, nor any quadruped whatever, except 
some ^ev,.rats and a few cats. In 1791 the cai). 
tain of the Panther, a Bombay cruizer, was so 
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pleased witli the man tiers of the natives, that he 
resigned his command, determined to spend the 
remainder of his life among them; but, mer a re¬ 
sidence of hfleeti months, he grew tired, and sailed 
in a boat to Macao. Tlie interesting historv’ of 
Prince Lee Boo Ls well known. I need only add 
tliat, by late accounts it appears the live stock lefl 
on the Peloo islands has wonderfully increa.wd» 
and that the cinlisation of the natives has been 
considerably improved by our accidental inter* 
course. 

I am sensible that many other small islanils in 
the Indian si^as ought to have been noticed in this 
work; but, as 1 have nothing to 

pecting tliem, I prefer a reference to Hanulton’s 
Kast Indian Gazetteer, w'hich intelligent w'ork 
comprises all I could say on the subject. 

The Papuan Islw are certainly objects of cii- 
riosit)’, but we know' very' little respecting them 
from authentic sources. It apiiears tliat the na¬ 
tives are absolute savages. In 1791, when tJie 
Pantlier was off tlie coast of New' Guinea, the na- 
ti\'es decoyed tJie surgeon into their rude canoes 
and murdered him, alter which they discharged a 
shower oi* arrows into the siiip, and wounded four 
of tJic crew. For all we know respecting these 
islands, &c., I beg to refer the reader to Forrest, 
Leyden, Sonnerat, Keating, Maccluer, Zuniga, ami 
Hamilton. 


1C 
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1 AM aware that there are systems, which very 
learned men have achocatetl, quite opposed to my 
assumption. Man, according to my judgment, is 
a creature whose mind is formed by the institutions 
of h’lB country. He stands high or low in tlie scale 
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of nientol improvement, just in proportion as these 
institutions are wise or foolish. That there are 
Idiots from accidental maJconfbrmation, and that 
there are threat differences in the capacities of men, 
perhaps also from accident^ causes, do not unhini^ 
my argument But it has been asserted • that there 
are races of men whose organisation is such as to 
prevent tlie possibility of their advancement in cinl- 
isation, arts, and sciences, to any point near what 
we have attained. Whether this’ bAnie or not, it 
would be pr^uniption in me to assert, because I 
do not know it of my own knowledge; but till it 
IS proved, I will not believe that the Creator of' 
man gave any^ion of the habitable earth proper- 
Ues which had power to destroy tlie intellect of 
man. I am aware that the Esquimaux, and many 
other sav^e races of men, exhibit so complete a 
^rjior of intellect as not to be able to count thirty. 
But they are in fact in the state of children. Afy 
little girl of two years old bursts into passionate 
exclamaUons at what is new to her, dances in an 
excess of joy, or melts into a Hood of sorrow: does 
not the unuifbmied mind, w hen matured by ace. 
lio the ^me ? My child has not intellect to 
cover the common mode of getting what she feels 
and pants fbr out of my pocket; am I to suppose 
on this account that her intellect can never be im¬ 
proved to the state of mine ? Those who advocate 
such systems as our holy religion cannot approve 
of,, seem to argue like Dr. Spurzheim, who Attri¬ 
butes crinies to nature, which are entirely th^off- 
spnng of human laws fbr the security of property. 
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The tropical winds arc tlirce. First, the general 
trade wiiul^ which extend to about 30° of' latitude 
on each side of the equator, in the .-Vtlantlc, Ethi- 
opic, and Pacific Oceans. Second, the inonsooiis, 
or sliifting Uade winds which are in the Indian or 
b^tern Ocean, and do not reach above two hun¬ 
dred leagues from the land. Third, tlic laiul and 
sea breezes which are\|>eriodical winds, and blow 
from the land f'roin night to about midday, and 
from die sea, from about noon to midnight. These 
W'inds do not extend above two w tiu’ce leagues 
from the shore. In small islands the land and sea 
breezes seem to flow from, and to the centre of 
each, Hn die same way as rays of light come from 
the sun. * ♦ 


XXIV. 

Most Hindoos will cat animal food of pardcular 
kinds. Even many of die Brahmans use it. In 
marcliing thmugh India, we were nev(*f prevented 
from slaughtering^oats, kids, sheej), and lambs: 
but in many places a general order was issued to the 
troops prohibiting die killing of oxen, cows, jHja- 
cocks monkeys, &c. Total abstinence f'rom anunal 
foodjs not at all genenU among the Hindoo sects. 
It is^nly a characteiisdc of a few of them. Hie 
^ffyans and Jains never, if possible, destroy 
life, riierc is an hospital at Surat, endowed by 
the Banyans, for the use of old and helpless ani¬ 
mals of cveiy* description, w here they are fed and 
taken as much care of, as human beings are in our 
charitable institudons. 
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There is a remarkable object of worship, men¬ 
tioned by some aiitliors, in Mysore, called Kala 
Bharaiva, which signiHcs the "black dog. Kala 
anti Bharaiva are names of Seeva. Though I re¬ 
sided some years in Mysore, f certainlywiever heard 
ot the black dog; hut the Krencli missionary .A bb6 
Dubois says in his late work, that there is an idol 
80 called, and that women f>acritice their fingers to 
it, in the way described in the following passage of 
Hamilton’s Gazeteer, p. .51)1. « .About Silagutta, 

the principal object of worship witli the .Afbrasa 
tribe is an image called Kala Bharaba; and oc¬ 
casionally at this temple, a singular 'sacrifice is 
made.- When a woman Is from firteen to twenty 
years of age, Iniii has borne some children, terrified 
lest the angry deity sli'ould deprive her of her in- 
fants, she goes to the temple, and, as un ofiering to 
appease his w'rath, she cuts off one or two of the 
fingers of her right hand.” 


XXVI. ; 

Among the natiind productions of Bengal the 
angeuli grass may be mentioned as a cuiiositv; for 
it grows to such a length and thickness, that a 
single stalk of it resembles a large rope. Another 
very great curiosity is the moving plant of Ben^. 
The stem Is round, smooth, and branching; the 
leaves grow three tt^etlier on the same leaf-stalk, 
and consist of two small ones, with a third of con¬ 
siderable size in the middle, which is long and 
tapering to»a point; the flowers are of the same 
shape as those of the sweet pea, and grow in clus¬ 
ters at the end of tlie stalk. There is a constant 
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motion kept up among tlic leaves of tliis plant. 
Some will move but little, while others are greatly 
agitated. This motion is not caused by tlie air, as 
in the as|>en tree; nor by the touch, as in the sensi¬ 
tive plant. Jlepeated experiments hive proved 
tliis. When the plant is in full bloom, its leaves 
shake the most, so that motion seems necessary to 
its healthfut existence. Even a branch cut oft if 
kept inVat^r, will continue to move in a close 
room tor some days. 


XXVII. 

Th'^ Bengal royal tiger is sometimes fifteen feet 
long from the iip of the nose to the tip of the tail. 
His height*luy^jbeen known to be four leet; and 
such is his. strength, that he can carry away a 
bnflulo, of perhaps ,a thousand pmincts w’eight. 
Wheu .impelled by hunger, he boldly att^ks the 
human. specif At otner times he shrinks away 
from the •''igltt of man. The son of Sir Hector 
Munro was Imled by a Bengal tiger in 179^ ; and 
the following is the account given by an eye wit¬ 
ness. “ We wenjto shoot deer on Sallgur island, 
of which w’c saw iffhumerable tracks, as well as of 
tigers : we continued our tliversion till nearly three 
o’clock ; when, sitting dow n by the side of a iungle 
to refresh ourselves, a roar like thunder was heard, 
and an immense tiger seized our unfortunate friend, 
poor Munro, and rushed again into the jungle, 
dragging him through the thickest bushes and trees, 
c\ery' thing giving way to its monstrous strength ; 
a tigress accompaniea his progress. The united 
agonies of horror, regret, and fear, nished at once 
upon us. I fired on the tiger; he seem|^ agitated. 
My companion fired also; and in a few moments 
after tliis, our unfortunate friend came up to us. 
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bathed in blood. Every medical assistance was 
vain ; and he expired in the space of t\%'entv-foiir 
hours ha\ing received such deep wounds fron] the 
teeth and claws of the animal, as rendered his re¬ 
covery hopeless. A large fire, consisting often or 
twelve whole trees, was blaziTig near us at the time 
tliis accident took place, and ten or more of the 
natives were with us. fhe human mind-can scarcely 
form any idea of this scene of horror. tV^e had but 
just puslied our boat from this hateful shore^Iwhen 
the tigress made her aptR^arance, almost *n^ng 
mad, and remained on the strand all thei^tilne 
continued in sight.” • 

* 

- XXVIII. • ^ - 

Foil much authentic and curiouiinformation, re¬ 
siding cenfftl India. I beg to refer tAe reailcV to 
Sir John Mdcolm's late work, on that |>art of Hin- 
dostan.^fcj Xo attentive officer, I thflak, cajr have 
sened in India for several years witj^ut .^reging 
with me, tliat the instances of honoifr and vijou * 
display^! by \Tirioiis classes of Hindoos, are numer* 
ous, Sir^JMin ^lalcolin, in liis <j>'idence given*to 
the house of commons on tlw affairs of India, 
states, that he has known innumerable instances of 
honour among the natives, particularly the militaiy 
tribes, which would in England be considered more 
fit for the page of romance tlian of history'. « There 
is,”^ he obsery es, “ a large class of me’nials, such 
as Gcntoo palanquin boys, at Madras, who amount 
to twenty or thirty thousand, a great proportion of 
whom pre^ employed b^* the English government, 
or tlie individuals sen ing it, who, as a bt^y, are 
remarkal)le for their industry and fidelity. During 
a period of nearly th^ /cars, I canifot call to 
mind one instance being proved of tliefl, in any 
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one of this class of men, whose average wages are 
from three to ei^u rupees a month, or from seven 
shillings and sixpence to one pound. I remember 
hearing of one instance of extraordinar)" fidelity, 
where an officer died at tlie distance of nearly three 
hundred miles from •the settlement of Fort 3t. 
George, with a sum of between two and tliree 
thousand [TOniuls in bis palanqinn. Those honest 
mei^ .'liHniTfed at even suspicion attaching to them, 
salted him, brought him three hundred miles to 
Madni^and loilg^ him in tlie town major’s office, 
v^'itlkall^lie money sealed in bags.” 

• 


- 4 - 


the rich and luxuriant ap- 
pearuy(a> t>f nfPiace of nature in many parts of 
Guzerat antrjiyngal. Whole plaint are covered 
with fiifc'frijt trees, and the most beautiful diver- 
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plum^e of the feathered race, and the pranks of 
mohke}is which occupy the trees. Under many a 
spacious l)anyan Uie religious devoted will be 
seen practising their austerities or sitting in a state 
of absorption in the cool shade. 

The banyan tree, ^ or Indian fig, has a stem, 
branching to a great lieight and vast extent, with 
heart-shaped entire leaves, ending in acute points. 
Tills tree is beautifully described by Milton: — 


Bronchlnc so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow* 

About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over arched and echoing walks between." 

«• ^ 

Of all trees, it is the most charming of nature’s pro- 
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(fictions, ami contrary to most ^ other tilings in 
animal am! vegetable life, it seems to be exempt 
from decay. It is continually increasing. The 
Hindoos look upon the lianyari tree as an emblem 
ot tlie Deity; from its long duration, its out¬ 
spreading arntS, and oversliaiTowing beneficence.* I 
have reposed under tlic Cubbeer limp-, which 
is the name of a banyan tree in GiizeSrQf^ pro¬ 
digious size. More than five regimcntsini|^^be 
accommexiateti under the delightful shade pf^ its 
canopy, im|>ervious to the hottist bcam^»(.the 
sun. It is about ^2000 feet in circumferen^I^/Dea-. 
sured roynd the principal stems; the oyerlHiijgnig 
branches, not yet struck down, cove^^a much ^^r 
space. The chief tninks of this ^iigl|^etk(Vbich 
in size gftatly exceed our Englisb^^lim amioaks) 
amount to 350; the smaller st^iltu^nnerk into 
strong supporlers, are more than jtpv filled 

pigeons iloves, poi^pock*. and 
featlierSi songsters; crowded with ^tnri^s» and 
families of monkeys; and shaded b\^ats m* large 
size, many of them measuring upwards of si^ft^t 
from the extremity of one wing to tlie other, 'fhyse 
hang to its^pper'brancliesin a^pidslat^ during 
the dav. Fnd tree affords sh^Kr and sustenance 
to all its inhabitants; being covered amidst its 
bright fijiiage with small figs of a nTh scarlet which 
are exceedingly pleasant to the taste. Many ani- 
mals in it live upon each other, and continual war¬ 
fare and stratagem are kept up between snakes, 
birds, monkies, &c. 

Among the various trees and plants of India 
the tbilow’iug may be mentioned : the sugar cane, 
the bamboo, the yam, the banana, the palm tree, 
the sugar tree, the betel tree, the cotton tree, the 
jack tree, which is a fine species ot^the bread 
fruit; the tobacco plant, the cashew- apple tree. 
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die palmetto tree, the white fig or plantain tree, 
the castor oil plant, the white poppy, the pine 
apple, die guava tree, die mango tree, the peach 
tree, the leechu tree, &c. with all the lUHerent 
spice trees and plants mendoned in other parts of 
tnis work, for nearly -all die productions described 
in our nodce of the common Indian islands are 
produced'in*{Iindostan or round its sea coast. 

Among die wild beasts* of India may be 
enumerated the lion, the tiger, elcplftuit, rhin¬ 
oceros, l^og, buflalp, wolf, hyaena, leopard, and tiger 
cat, 

In' thb number of its repdles are the tortoise, 
frog, alligator, guana, chameleon, Ibcard, &c. 
Among its se?pents are die hooded or spectacle 
snake,^ called in Portuguese cobra-de-capeUot the 
rat snake, blittk * snake, common ringed snake, 
whip snakc^^id sea snake. There are scorpions 
of a’most deadly nature. Among its worms is the 
Indian tl^r^d worm, which attacks the muscles of 
the legs'of bbdi Europeans and nadves, ap'd grow s 
there, somedfnes to die length of four yards. For 
some* dme ader this monster lias perforated the 
leg, no pain is felt, but as it grow's and rolls itself 
round in a circlo^ inflanimadon takes place and 
considerable pain. The best way is to mb the 
part affected with mercurial oinUucnit twice a day, 
dll ulcefadon reveals die head of the worm, which 
must be carefully taken up and fastened to a small 
twig, that it may be draw n out veiy gradually and 
w'ound round it every day. For if it breaks, and 
aDy part remains in the leg, it will grow again to 
a great size in a short time. 
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Ravnal may be tolerable autliority in matters of 
commerce^ but Fxench writers are prone to give 
a partial account of European transactions in India, 
out of prejudice to their own nation. Mr. Hast¬ 
ings is particularly abused by them i^^on this sub¬ 
ject, Mr. Mill has been, I tnink, too much of an 
imitator..* The historian, who aims at informing 
posterity and instructing inankipd, should consult 
nis own judgment, before he joins in popular 
clamour, eitlier of censure or praise. He should 
endeavo'iir to place lumself in tlie situiition of liim, 
whose character he describes ; amT surrounded by 
all the facts he can collect, he should, I think, ask 
his owTj heart — what would I ha\'e done under 
Uiese circumstances? 1 perfectly'aj^ree with an 
intelligent gentleman, who has written to nfe, on 
tliis subject, thus:—“ Witli Mr. Hastings the ques¬ 
tion are the English to remain in India? 

With England tlie (|ucstion was, did he adopt the 
best rattans of enabhng us to remain there ? Let 
the result answer, yo other man, Uien in India, 
could have preserved it to us. v^iis maT be safely 
as^rted. That any one, who has since gone 
thither, could have preserv’ed it, inniore disputable.*' 

XXXI. 

Except in times of great famine, no one, how¬ 
ever poor, stands in danger of starv ation in India. 
Hospitality to strangers, and affording relief to 
mendicants of all descriptions, are duties prescribed 
to all Hindoos by their Sastras. Menu enforces 
hospitality witli powerful arguments. The Sastra 
decrees “ that if a family are unable through 
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poverty to entertain a stranger or guest, they shall 
beg for his relief.” A traveller, when he wishes 
to get rest for the night, is always sure of finding 
it, and every’ thing necessary, at the first villUge. 
(,'onseqiientJy, in every town’ and village, tliere is 
some public place for the reception of strangers. 
If tliey ask assistance, they are suppldfd witli firt*, 
a new eartheft |K)t to,cook in, rice, or split peas 
oil, Hpicts, &c. To plant fruit trees for travellers, 
to make wells and tanks for their use, anif to build 
houses for tlie accommodation of strangers are 
duties which every. Jlindoo strives to perform. 
Vast sums are expended by the opulent in this 
way. A native of Utrrdwan, named Ramapalu, is 
mentioned, who in the course of hi# life made 
100 tanks, each of which cost about kXlO rupees, 
or nearly oOO/. each, 'fhere arc sevyail fine 
orchards in India, with care-takers; arni every 
stron^T may enter them and eat as niiich Truit as 
he jileases. A native of Serampore,.who was for¬ 
merly sircar to the Dutch East India Company, 
fell on an average 400 strangers, at and from his 
house, every day, for many years, spending annually 
on this kii^ of hostpitality about 0000/. 

XXXIl. 

V 

I iiAVF. been a little particular in describing the 
rt,‘ception of Vasco deGama, at theZiunorin's court, 
becauM;, in a{T the native courts of India the 
same ceremonies are yet practised with ve/y^ew 
exceptions. 


XXXIII. 

There are but few more affecting circumstances 
in history than the fate of timse brave men, who 
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were immured in tlie Black Hote of .Calcutta, by 
Surajali-Dowla, in June 175b. Their suHering^ 
are pathetically described by J. Z. Holweli, Esq. 
The tbllowiii^ is a brief abstract of his interesting 
. letter to William Davis, Esq. 

Governor Drake, of Calcutta, had impri^ned an 
Indian mefthant, and thereby drawn upon the 
Enjrlish the rc^’iitment of the SoiibaTi of Bengal, 
8urajah>Dowla, who attacked the fort and factoiy 
of CalcutCa. Drake, on the approach of the Indian 
army, abandoned the place. But tJie fort was 
bravely defended by Mr. Holi^dl, the garrison, and 
the gentlemen of the factoiy, who at lengtli, being 
oveqmwered, surrendered, on irondition that their 
lives shouldibe spared. Mr. Holweli say?, that he 
l>elieves*thc Soubah merely gave a general order 
for thei% security during tlie night, and that the 
trageth^ Inch followed must be attributed to the 
cnicl aM revengeful spirit of some of the inferior 
.officers. They were forced in the dusk of the 
evening, by the armed guards, into a room, com¬ 
monly called the black-hole ])rison. This horrible 
place was a square of eighteen feeL Imagination 
can alone picture what a scene it becagie, when 
146 persons were pressed into it, in the hottest 
season of a burning climate. 'Che woundetr and 
the d\ing were even forced into it; the femiUe 
garb was no protection; the ladv shared the fate 
of tlie soldier. Immediate suflocation was pro- 
vented by two small, strongly gratecryindows, but 
the efre^ation of air w hich they admitted was only 
siiffideift to increase misery by prolonging torment. 

hen ^Ir. Holweli entered he immediately saw' 
the dreadful nature of their situation. From one 
of the windows, he endeavoured to prevail upon 
the guard by the promise of a large sum of money, 
to remove them from this grave, or, at least, to 
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withdraw one haT(’ ol' their number to another 
prijion. But the alter some mquines, re* 

turned with this horrible answer, " I cannot, sjr, 
no one liflres to awake the general.” 1 iicir bodies 
w'cre isoon drained of moisture, by proi'use per- 
sulratiom A rajEpng thirst ensued, ^f^ghty struggles 
were made to force the door; it ojieiftd inwards, 
and their exertions were only sen-nceable bv pr^ 
cipitatiiig them sooner into the anna ot death. 
The weak were trampled under the feet of the 
strong* All those situated at any distance from 
the windows began to grow outrageous, and many 
delirious; “water, water I"' became the general 
cry. Some skins of water were brouglit j but they 
had no means of getting it into theTprison, ex¬ 
cept bv hats tbreed through the bans of the win¬ 
dows. ■ I'he sight of it increased thirst such a 
dreadful degree, that many sunk in^struggks to be 
tirst 3 cr.‘cd. So little could be conveyed through 
the bars, that it scarcely sen ed to moisten the 
burning Ups of the dying sutterers. The steuffh 
from the putrid bodies became intolerable* HesplfCt 
w‘as for a long time paid to the brave^Mr. HolwelL 
At lengtb,aU distluctjDn was lost- Nearlv crushed 
to death, be was forced from the window, fie 
got the farthest part of the prison, over the 
dead* and laid himself down to die on their reek- 
inn^ bodies. His pain increased to a maddening 
pitch. In phreiizy he again started up, and by an 
exertion of Luinatural strengtli, once 
the window, crying ** w'ater for Goil s ^iake. 
liiii surviving companions liad thought him dead. 
ll<^pect for dieir Imloved commander still re¬ 
mained alive. They cried out with one voice, 
give him water 1 give him water!*' Nor would 
one of them at the window' attempt to touch it 
till he had drunk, JSneb is the effect that a getier- 
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ous and noble mind has over the aflections of in¬ 
feriors. The water only increased his thirst, as 
a sprinkling on tire increases tiame. He kept his 
mouth moist by sucking the perspiration but of his 
shirt; and, O deplorable situation! he was even 
robbed of that licpiid; for he detected one of his 
companions* plundering him; their mouths and 
noses often met in tlie contest for that moisture, 
which his exhausted body still retained. 

The survivors, tinding that water only increased 
their miseiys changed tlieir ciy' to, “ air, air !'* till 
nearly every one expired with a heart rending sigh 
for, ** air, air!” A vapour arose from their Iwdies, 
which Mr. Hoi well compares to what is felt by 
holding the head over a bowl of strong* spirit of 
hartshorn. From eleven o’clock till two iit’the 
morning .Mr. Holwell sustained the weight of a 
Dutch .leijean^ on his back, and another soldier 
le.'ining with his whole weight against his head, 
lie was at length forced from pressure to sink from 
tlie bare of the window', by which he had held. 
On getnng behind the living* he found Mrs. Carey, 
an officers’ wife^ in the thiixl rank, raring for air. 
His friend, the itev. Mr. Bellamy, lay dead, with 
his son, the lieutenant, melancholy sight! hand in 
hand! 

Mr. Holwell again resigned himself to fate. He 
lay down on the dead to die! Tow'ards morning 
the sunivors, recollecting that he might have in¬ 
fluence to get them out of prison, caused search to 
be ma(]g for him. He was still warm, and upon 
being lifted to the w indow, recovered sensation and 
reason. About a quarter past six o’clock, a. m., 
after great delay and difficulty in opening the 
door, tw'enty-three persons were found alive out of 
14(5! but in a condition wdiich made it ven' doubt¬ 
ful whether they would see tl^ morning of the 
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next day. Mrs. Carey survived, but her youth and 
beauty caused her to be detained for the conqueror, 
or some officer of state. Her husband was no 
more. The others, after Ion*? suffering, were re¬ 
leased. Poor Hoi well, thou^in a burning fever, 
with hi^ body covered witn painful boils, was 
taken with the other prisoners, to the cijiital of Ben¬ 
gal, loaded with chains. 

On the 25th of July tliey were conducted to the 
palace to have an audience, and to know their 
fate, 'liieir release was hastened ' by the compas¬ 
sionate intercession of woinan, who so often as¬ 
suages the 8ufil*ring of man. The Soubalfs grand¬ 
mother solicited their liberty at a feast, to which 
she was invited on his safe return. On seeing 
thek condition, he looked at them with stfbng 
marks of coiiqiassion in his countenance, ordered 
two of his officers to see their irons instantly struck 
off and to conduct them safely wherever tliey 
chose to go, giving them a strict charge, to sec 
that they suffered no injury or insult by the way. 

XXXIV. 

Tipro Sultan was the inveterate foe of all Euro¬ 
peans, though he made use of tlic French, and 
told tllem that he only hated the English*. 

11 is throne w as covered with plates of gold. 
Over it was a canopy of the same metal, supported 
by eight pillars. Tliis canopy was fringed with 
large ]iearls, and crowned w'itli the form of* O' bird 
of paradise*, made entirely of precious stones. Un- 
denieath the thrdne lay tlie figure of a tiger in 
the act of devouring a white man. and this con¬ 
cealed a curious piece of mechanism, that proiluced 
sounds, resembling the cries of a person in dis¬ 
tress, mixed with the roarings of a tiger. HLs 
cannon, in severaldnstanccs were ornamented with 
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tile head of 11 wliite in an* and a tiger devouring it 
He toJd the ^>encJi that this represented iin Kuff- 
ijshrnan; to the -Mahrattas he said the same; but 
to the Mohammedans he represented it as the 
head of au Kiirop^aii, promising to tJestroy ei erv 
CJinstian, and estaliTlsli the Monammeti^’creetL 
C ne of ills palaces had a cmious painting on its 
repre.sented tlie deieat of CoioneJ 
iSailhe. 1 iie rare face of tfie palace was painted 
* of the trades of fndia, 

&c. \\ hen hioking at these paintings in the great 

porches or virandas of the beautiful editfee at 
NeriJiffapatam, to vvliich I alJude, I was reminded 
of Dido s paiiice. as described by VirgiJ. Tippo's 
wealth was Immense, lie bad tliree magnificent 
nalffces, '}0m elephants, GOOU camels. im>U 
huHocks, HX).OCK> budaloes. and 
liOO.tXXl sheep. His family consisted of twelve 
flonH and eight daughters, lliere were 800 females 
in his seraglio. His treasure was iminense. 
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Siw U illlam Jones was born in London in 171fh 
and died at the premature s^e of 1.8, To his 
works i refer tlie reader for many beautifid effu¬ 
sions of the Persian muse, and for much of what I 
know respecting oriental science and literature. He 
was the founder of tlie Asiatic Society, to w hose 
researches J am much indebted. In*one of his 
last annual discom^s to that society, he lias done 
^ validity to the' Mosaic history of fJic 
reation, than has been done h>- any confemporarv 

1 ^ds epitaph, written by 

and for himselh It is admired equally for its truth 
and elegance: 
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Here depdtlted 
tUc mortal port of r r^vod 
who feared Go«^ but not death; 
and maintained i 
but Hought ii 
who thought none beJow him 
but the hiii^ amf^unjuEt; 
fioue above him hm the wii+e and rirtuouBj 
who loved hi* parent*, bindred, fHend*, 
and counti^; 

and having devoted hi* life to their Eervin^ 
* Olid the improvement of hie mind, 
resigned It calmly, 
giving glory to hi* Crtaior, 
wluhing peace on earth, 
and good will to all hk Lreaiure*^ 

<m the "iTth day of April, 
in the J'eor of Our filcji^ed Rodeemer 179+» 


ndependence, 
nt nchei i 
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the .5til of November, 1817 
Air. I;,l]ihi!i.stone, the resident at Poormh, received 
a most insolpt letter from his hijrhneas the Peishwa, 
^ui oI>!it?r\ring iin armed force approiacbinff the 
SuBgnm, where he resided, be made his escape to 
camp. In a few minutes the British residency 
was in a blaze and all his valuable property, 
oriental curiosities, valued at 
10 , 000 /,, \verc citiier plundered or consumed. At 
the same time European cantonments were set 
on hre, entirely destroyed. Amidst tlie blaze, 
the 1 cish wa s army, estimated at 15,000 cavalry 
md SOW iiitimby, approached the British position 
L" tj ,1 Portupieso named Pmto, wlio 

held the rrok ot major in tlie Peishwa’s atmv 
commanded a battalion df infantry organised ni 
tlie European stjde, and lus park of' artiflen-, con. 
sisting ot fourteen ^ns. were served by Portiguese. 
An oftcer present in this action, described the ap. 
preach of tins host, by comparing it to the wavra 
of an angn- sea. All the heighS were co^.p^rf 
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with elephants, bearing the Pelshwa and his great 
officers of state, who came out to witness the ex¬ 
pected destruction of the force at Kirkee, 

Colonel Burr Jiad only, to oppose tliis army, 3000 
fighting men. With these he bravely advanced to 
meet the shock. TBe attack began with a dis¬ 
charge of artilleiy' on both sides, and an attempt by 
the enemy*s infantry to make an impression on our 
line, which was soon followed by a charge of their 
cavalry. In a body they pushed directly for the 
Europeans; but receiving a cool and deliberate 
fire, turned, and forced their way through tlie 7th 
^mhay native infantry, Tliese brave sepoys were 
lor some Cmie intermixed among them, and fought 
nobly with their bayonets. Large masses of the 
cavalry got into tlie rear, and the engagement be¬ 
came very critical, depending in a great measure 
on the steadiness of the Europeans in the right 
wing, w-ho were ^uite uiibrokea. Just at tlie proper 
moment Majorb ord, who commanded the l^eishwa'a 
brigade, arrived with Ins men tixim the canton¬ 
ments at Dapore^ and opening a well ♦directed fire 
upon the masses of the enemy that had got into 
the rear, struck a pame to tlieu' hearts, which was 
communicated to the whole, for they retreated in 
the utmost confusion, leaving vast numbers of dead 
on the field, and never after dared to hazard a re¬ 
newal of die fight 

Mr, Elphinstone, now ^vemor of Bombay, most 
^antly exerted himsdf throughout the day, 
in setting a distinguished example of zeal and ani¬ 
mation to the troops. 

XXXVII. 

General Smith (now Sir Lionel Smith, C. B.) 
encamped exactly before the Mahrattas, the riv'cr 

o c 
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Moota nmnuig betwceu, and llie village of 

\elbirT 4 uihicli is siUmtcd iie+ir tlie bank, under a 
beiglit, which wiei called Piekci Hill, being on his 
stidti with II fine ^lain exieudlng for near a niito to 
the eueniy’s lines on the otlier hank. The river 
was, however, very rocky and difficult to 
having deep banka, and being lined with Arabia, 
From tlie bill I had a full \icw’ of the position 
cupied by the Peishwa's army* Tlie city of Pools ah 
was on his lefli whence his line extended to Harrises 
tope, liaving encamped on tlie ground w'here die 
British cantonments had stooih His forces were 
now estimated at 30,tXK) %btiDg men. 

On the following morning, lith of November, 
1^17t proper reconnoissancea having been matle, 
some guns were placed on Picket Hill, which 
swept the banks ot tlie river w'itli grape^^shot; but 
the Arabs having good cover, reoderetl it impew- 
sible for us to examine die lord widi accuraev. 
All attempt, therefore, made during tlie night to 
cross die river, was uRauccessful, Dui ing the 
whole ot next day, tliere was c^stant skirmishing 
between die Arabs and riJleiiten, wliich produced 
tt very great djsplay_ of personal braveiy ^} for tlie 
Arabs crossed the river, and sevend ot them lost 
dieir lives in daring attacks npqn Captain Clutter- 
buck, and part ot the liglit company of the both 
regiment. 

Next day Colonel Milnes crossed the river, as 
stated in the text, amt, in fact, fought the PeLshwa's 
army witli one half of General Smith's force, re¬ 
taining the field of batde on the enemy's aide of 
the river, till joined before day-light on tlie ensn- 
ing m on ling by the other division, 

\Vhat induced Lionel Smith to fight the 
batde of Poonah with one-half of his forces^ and 
when die victory was gained, not to push on ami 
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reap all the advantages of* it, puzzled some of the 
olti officers, who talked a good deal on the subject. 
Powerful motives, no doubt, suggested the line of 
conduct pursued by General Smith, w’ho is un¬ 
doubtedly an officer of udent and i^eniiLs. He 
was anxious, nerha{>s, to save the eff'usion of blood, 
which might be the consequence of a rash attack 
u{)on an enemy so vastly superior in numbers. 
Moreover, it was tlie object of both Mr. Elphin- 
stone and General Smith to preserve the citv of 
Poonah from plunder and destruction, wfiich 
a rash battle in its immediate vicinity might have 
occasione<L 
• 

XXXVIII. 

The village of .\shtee is situated a few miles to 
the north of Puiiderpoor, a large town on the 
Blieema river. When the British squadrons gained 
sight of the plain of Ashtee, tlwy heard the enemy’s 
tnimpets and dnims loudly proclaiming surprise ; 
and saw' tlie Peishtga in rapid retreat, while Gockla 
with a great part of the cavaliy was drawn up in 
line of battle across the main road ; he having 
vowed to his highness that he w’ould cover his re¬ 
treat or lose his liij^ 

General Smith hesitated not a moment. He dis¬ 
patched hb staff to the different commanding offi¬ 
cers w’ith orders, tlie substance of which w'as that 
the cavalry should move down in separate columns 
of attack, the ^d dragoons in tlie centre, the 2d 
Madras native cavalry on the left, and the 7th 
Madras native cavalry on the right, while tlie 
Bombay horse artillerv were directed to take up the 
best position according to circumstances, and at 
tlie discretion of Captain Pierce. The rifle com¬ 
panies of the ti5th regiment marched w'ith such 
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persevering sjiirit, tliat they kept up with the 
^mbay light battalion, though mounted on* tats 
or little countiy' horses, and were up to form a re¬ 
serve. The cavalfy dashed down the heights in 
fine style to charge Gockla. The ground was so 
rugged that the horse artillery could not get fbr- 
w’ard in time to Ibmi line with the cavalry, who 
made directly for the centre of the masses "before 
them. It was an awTuI sight. A dead silence 
prevailed. Gockla had chosen his ground with 
great judgment behind a nullah, and other ob¬ 
stacles, which he justly calculated would keep 
back the artillery. His appearance was veiy' for¬ 
midable, the front ranks of his line having their 
spears couched, while the rear ranks seemed draw n 
up on a ridge higher than 0ie front, armed with 
matchlocks. They opened a heavy foe upon the 
cavaliys when w ithin 150 yards of their line, which 
was not returned till we arrived within a few paces 
of the Mahratta front- 

'The ^d dragoons commenced the action on our 
side, by discharging their pistols in the faces of the 
enemy, and charging their centre. For a few 
seconds it was a close and warm combat. General 
Smith, fuU of anxiety to see the cavalry close w ith 
the enemy, had galloped into Uie space between 
the right of the 7th and the left of the artillery', the 
guns haWng now come up. In tliis situation he 
was much exposed. Gockla knew that our artillery 
could not be used on account of the *=onftised scene 
which a close combat presents. He had a chosen 
body in reserve behinci his left wing, for the pur¬ 
pose of attacking our rear or flank; and, while the 
shock of the cha^e made by the 22d dragoons had 
forced his centre to give way, he wheelS with the 
greatest rapidity round his left, and passing be¬ 
tween our guns and tlie right of the cavaby'. 
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attacked tlieyth in rear with impetuosity. General 
Smith was cut down, and some confusion was pro^ 
duced y hut Major Daw, with part of the 2^2(1, 
charged Gockla, who was killed in this desperate 
but brave attempt. The whole of the Mahrattas 
immediately fled. General Smith had received tlie 
blow of a sabre on the back of his head, but for¬ 
tunately tlie wound w’as not dangerous. The 
slaughter of the enemy was great, and they w’ere 
pursued for many miles. All the plain w as strewed 
with their dead and wounded. The main body was 
overtaken, but tlie Peishwa escaped on a fleet horse. 
A great many of his elephants and camels, some of 
them loaded w’ith treasure, were taken, and the 
Sattara rajah, his mother, and his two brothers 
rescued, as I liave related in the text. Our loss was 
only one officer, and thirty non-commUsioned, rank 
anci file killed and wounded, with some horses. 

Gockla’s body was found covered with w'ounds. 
It was burned in the evening, the ceremonial being 
accompanied with all due honours, according to 
the customs of liis caste. His person was large, his 
features fine and manly, his complexion nearly fair. 
He had received several deep cuts on his face'; but 
it could not b^ ascertained under whose hand he 
had fallen. Several inferior chiefs shared his fate 
around him. He w'ore on the morning of the action 
a rich dress of gold kinkob, a kind of thick satin 
finely flowered, wdth a pearl necklace, diamond 
earrings, and an ornament for the turban of great 
value, which became the plunder of some of the 
camp followers; for the b^ies of all the officers 
w'ere found nearly naked upon the return of the 
cavair)', our infantiy' with tne camp equipage. Sec. 
having in the meantime arrived. 

It is impossible not to respect the spirit of 
Gockla. The judgment with which he prepared 
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to receive General Smkii, was only equalled by lits 
valour anti skid In bra vely endeavouring to retrieve 
tlie day, upon Hiiding that his centre could not 
withstand tlje charge of tlie ^32d dragoons j and 
the nrnse of history will encircle his name witl» a 
laurel for fidelity and devotion in his country's 
cause. 

XXXIX. 

PuBiNG the cool of each morning, the queen 
motlier of Sattara and her two sons rode ricldy 
cajMirUoncd Mahratta horses, anti only mounted 
their elenliants in the heat of the day. Tlje queen 
matiaged h^»r Uorse with great dexterity, md rode, 
according to the custom ot' tli^ladles oflier country, 
;is gentlemen do willi ns. She bore tlie traces of 
great beauty, wore a rich dress of embroidered 
muslin, with hut few omaineuts; she ditJ not con* 
ceai her lace, and was botJi ihiuiliur and talkative 
with such ofScem as approached, 1 have conversed 
w'itlk her oik the line of marcfi iu Hindostannee,w liich 
she spoke in a very sweet lone of voice. In jierson 
s]m waa ratiicr above the middle sisje, and her com¬ 
plexion wa.s almost lair. She m i need an ardent 
desire to appropriate every thine that was captured 
to hersell'i for she ehiimed aUthe elephant and 
camels, with eveiy^ fine horse and tent sJve kiw, on 
her own. Her age seemed between forty and fitly. 
She had none of tlmt duiitfity wiiicli one naturally 
supposes to belong to Hindoo ladles. Her sons 
were richly dressed in gold luualins and klnkohs, 
w itb nearl necklace# of three row s set in gold, and 
sparkltug with precious stones; their turbans and 
^rini^ were very' costly ; ifiey wore trowsers witii 
feet like stockings and slippers tiu-ned up at the 
loes, covered with precious gems. They jiad a 
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long proc(^4ioit oi‘ flcplmnt^ and cumel^ with ^ags^ 
streameT^j, aiid various instraments of music* U|k>ti 
approaching towns or villages the trumpets were 
sounded, and the n;uiicians, who rode on camds, 
began to beat their great drums, when the inhabit* 
ants came out in crow'ds, and prostrated themselves 
he tore their legitimate sovereign i 


XL* 

Ujs>n the deposition of Bnjee-row', late Peishwa, 
the rajah of Suttara was invested with the ancient 
rights of his fiiinilv, and a consldembfe tract of 
territory round the ibrtress of Sattara placed under 
his gov^eriimcnt, His restoration djot^ not, how¬ 
ever, give Mm muclLifio]ideal powder ; but it places 
ample means at his dLs|>i>sal to maJee himself and 
others happv in private lile, or in ostentatioiis di.^ 
play. His 1|tstory forms a parallel to that of tJie 
ancient ihniily of Mysore, and his political exist* 
eiice is precisely of tJie same nature. 

Sattara, his capital, is forty-seven mQes south of 
Poonalir The name signifies seventeen, being the 
number of walls, towers, and gates, the fortress 
nrigiuallv possessed* It was taken from tlie sove* 
reign ot Bejapoor, by Sevajee in- 1&51. I have 
been in it. It stands on a hm belonging to a ran^ 
which it'completeiy commands* The height of tiie 
fort is about SOO rards aljove the plain, its length 
1^00, and its breadth varying from 300 to on 
the ivestern point* There is a table land formed 
by tiie band of nature on the ton, which is a huge 
rock of gmulce; it is cut perpenmeiilarly all round, 
at an average of thirty feet, Ou this solid tminda^ 
tiou the rampart is built of masonry, about eight 
feet Jiigh and as many broad* Numerous niwen 
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and bastions are erected round it; and diere were 
twenty-seven guns mounted on the works, w hen w e 
took it in 1818. There is only one gate, exceed¬ 
ingly strong, but a saby-port, defended by two 
towers, opens in an opposite direction. Four fine 
tanks contain an abundance of water j and in short 
there is a small town on tlie summit, with an ex¬ 
cellent house, in w'hich the rajah resided, w hen a 

J irisoner. The petah, or city of Sattara, lies be- 
ow in the plain under the north face of the fort j 
it is of great extent The houses are built of stone 
and lime, with good streets. The top of the hill 
commands a most delightful vievr of the valleys of 
Sattara, throi^h which the Krishna and Oomronly 
rivers meande^and glitter to the eye with pleaaiiig 
variety, somelinies tyd beneath the rich foliage <3' 
fruit trees, and occasionally breaking forth in un¬ 
expected turns upon the sight. These lovely vales 
are decorated with numerous smiling villages, and 
curious pagodas, the whole appearing to the eye 
. like an extensive garden from its iiigh state of cul¬ 
tivation. 


XLI. 

The Countess of Loudon will also participate 
with her noble lord, the sweet reflection of having 
done every dung in her power, during a loW reai^ 
dence in India, to beneflt her fellow-creatures of 
all colours. Her ladyship was a munificent fHend 
to all the institutions in the East for the aile^-iation 
of distress, or the diflusion of knowledge; the zeal* 
ous patroness of tile education of the poor* the 
kind supporter of the widow and omhan; tlie un- 
soliated bcnelactreas of the friendless, and a trans- 
cendant example of tenderness, morality, and reli- 
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gion. Her benevolence was tKe theme of' poetjy . 
as well as prose. 

** Soft nut the silver maon^s rdVetibing raji 
Thj d^iry kindness on poor blacl^y^ pliiJSr 
And cheens the drooping head that tn'endJew lies, 

Ajid gives Lhe hmit, just siulcmg, hope lo riw." 

The Farraxtl at Champaul Gkaui } a Poem, v^riitett in 1614 . 

XLIL 

The histor)' of the East India Company's esta¬ 
blishments in Bengal is interestiiig. Iti 1553 tfie 
Portuguese began to trade with the natives on the 
^ banks of die Ganges. They at length established 
factories at several places in Bei^al Their in- 
flu enee was fltich^ that other Europeans had, for a 
long time, to trade through them. Soon after the 
embassy of Sir Thomas Roe, the English were per¬ 
mitted to ^tablish a factory at Pipley, a small 
town situated on the Subunreeka river, iwentv-tw'o 
miles from Bulasore. In I6l2 the chief seat of 
our thitie in Bengal was fixed, by Mr. Day, at Bu- 
lasore; but owing to the extortions of the officers 
of the Great Mogul, all our factories were at lengtli 
withdrawn. A decided preftreuce was evinced by 
the native authorities for the French, Dutch, and 
Danes, who were permitted to establisli tliemselvea 
in the‘vicinity of the Pprtuguese chief settlement 
at Hooghly, situated tvrentV'Six miles above Cal¬ 
cutta. In 1670» owing to tne prudent conduct of 
Mr. Job Charaock, the English were re-established 
in Bengal, and re»occupied a factory' at Hooghly, 
which they had been permitted to build in 16 m>, 
soon after a great rupture between the Moguls and 
Portuguese. The Alcguls besieged the Portuguese 
settlement at Hooghly in l63^ and took the place 
by storm, after four months' hard fighdng. Mat- 
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teFR, however, were aflerwanlH adjusted between 
the hostile powers. In l68b the English came to 
blows with the Moguls, in consequence of a quar¬ 
rel between some of our soldiers anil the Nabob’s 
collectors of revenue in Uic bazar. After this 
Hooghlv was thought an unsafe station; iuid on 
the 5k)tli of Decenih^?, tiie agent and coun¬ 

cil of the presidency of Bengal removed the seat of 
government to a little tillage, ca4|;d Chuttanhuttv, 
now named Calcutta, from a small place near it. 
Mr. Ikxighton, an assistant surgeon of the Com- 
panCs ser>icc, hail cured the daughter of one of 
the 'Mi^pil emperors of a dangerous disease, and 
obtained for his cmplo^'ere,' it* my information be 
correct, a title the villages of Ohuttaiihutty and 
Calcutta. In loiKi, during the rebellion of Soubali 
Sing, the Englisli, Dutch, and French were per¬ 
mitted to build forts at Calcutta, Chinsurah, and 
Chandernagor. In Hi98 the fort of (^cutta was 
strengthened, and called Fort Willianiin compli¬ 
ment to the king of England Here the Company 
Hourished till 175b, when it was taken, ^'ext 
year it was recaptured bv Admiral Watson and 
Colonel Cliv,e, who, on the -sJOth of June, I 757 , 
fought tlie tottle of Plassey, and laid the found¬ 
ation of British empire in BcMigal. 

XLIII. 

Foa^y William is superior to any other fortress in 
India. It is coiistnicted on the most scientific 
principl^es of militarv architecture. The barracks 
in it are superb. In this fortress the Company 
have an excellent arsenal, and a gun foundry. 
The new fort was commenced in 1758. When I 
viewed the curiosities of Fort William, Vizier Allv, 
once nabob of* Oudo, was confined in it, in a room 
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mac]e to resemble an iron cage, for the murder of 
Mr. Cbern", where he lingereu out seventeen years 
of his lite, and died at the age of thirty-six\ m tlie 
ye:ir IS 17* The vicissitudes of his life are worthy 
of a brief notice^ 

The mother of Vistler Ally was a menial servant 
of low' caste, She attracteil tfie notice ot' Asoph-ud* 
DowJah, nabob of OudCp wiio was. a very eccen¬ 
tric character, ^avdijg n of children of his own* he 
was in the habit of sending pregnant w orneiip w hom 
he met, to his palace; and among others he sent 
the motiier of ^^iJ£ier Ally, whom he afterguards 
adopted according to tlie tbrma of Mohammedan 
law% The Kabob is said to have expended 
annitoily on English manutactnre^l He had. 100 
gardens, <20 palaces, IsfOO elephants, 3000 fine 
saddle horses, 1500 double barrel guns,. 1700 
superb lustres, 30,000 table shades, and as many 
large mirrqifs, girandoles, and clocks, two of which 
cost him 30,UtX»/', He often entertained his 
European friends W'ith champaign dinners, in u 
carrmge drawn by elephants. There were a thou¬ 
sand choice heaudes in his harem. In his trea¬ 
sury were jewels to the amount of 8,000,UOO 
sterling. 

All these became the property of his adopted 
SOD, Virier Ally, whose wedding cost the Nabob 
SOOjOOOf It is tlescrftied in another part of this 
w'ork. Vizier Ally, when he became nabob, having 
broken his fnitli in seveiiol instances witli tlie 
Honourable Company, was deposed, and placed on 
a pension of £i.5,(XX>/, per anritim- Being of a tur¬ 
bulent and intriguing disposition, it was'thoiight 
expedient that he shoidd reside near the presiden¬ 
cy, and lie liail reached Benares, Ibr tlie purpose 
ot proceeding thither, w^hen lie most treacherously 
iimrdereil Mr* Clierrv, tlie Conipaiiy's resident. 
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who had invited him to breakfast Upon a si^al 
given, hb armed retinue ruslied in and cut Air. 
Cherry' and his assistant, Mr. Graham, to pieces. 
They then departed with the determination of mas¬ 
sacring all the Europeans at that station, but were 
fortunately delayed by a noble defence made by 
Mr. Davis with a ho^ spear. Hearing of their ap¬ 
proach, he posted himself at the head of his stairs, 
and blocked up the passage with the dead bodies 
of his assailants. By this time a detachment 
arrived from the cantonments. Vizier Ally and 
his followers fled, and escaped into the temtories 
of a native prince, who refused to give him up ex¬ 
cept on condition of his life being spared. This 
our government thought it expedient to»promise, 
and ne was accordingly confined in tlic manner 
described. When I saw <4pm, he was a poor ema¬ 
ciated being. 


XLIV. 

The Armenian merchants of India are a public 
roirited set of men. When Sarkies Joannes of 
Calcutta heard of the recoveiy* of George the 
Tliird in 1789* he paid the debts of all the prison¬ 
ers at that time in gaol, which so much pleased 
His Majesty, that he sent him his picture in minia¬ 
ture through Lord Cornwallis. Their dress i» velV 
splendid. In show and equipage they are exceed- 
ingly ostentatious j their lames are covered with 
jewels, and wear crowns sparkling with precious 
gems. 

XLV. 

In Calcutta a civilian’s lady considers herself a 
superior being to the wife of a military officer j tlie 
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latter looks down with contempt on tlie partner of 
a countrj' captain, who, in lier turn, despises the 
shopkeeper, and frets if neglected by tJie mer* 
chant's wife. ** To hand a lady to table, or to her 
carriage,” says Tennant, “is an atfkir which re^ 
quires deep cogitation, if* it be aspired to by a 
gentleman whose rank is unequal to the office, in* 
stead of paying a compliment he is guilty of rude* 
ness, and commits an unpardonable offence* When 
the larlies take tJie floor to dance, the most perfect 
acquaintance with all tliat has ever been written 
upon heraldry would not enable yon to make a 
satisfactory arrangement either of the ladies tliem* 
selves or of their partners.” The Countess of 
Loudon discountenanced tliis fastidiousness j it is 
to be hoped eflectnally. 

XLV.* 

The governor-gene nil's palace in Calcutta, and 
his gardens at Bamickpore, are perhaps mferior to 
none in the world in magnificence and extent. In 
tlie streets of Calcutta may be seen Chinese and 
Frenchmen, Fersi^s and Germans, Arabs and 
Spaniards, Amcrica'hs and Portugese, Mohamme* 
dans, Hindoos, and English, ail thronging toother. 
Coaches, phaetons, itiiaises, gigs, hackeries or 
cdufttry carriages, palanquins, camels, elephants, 
and horses, also vary the scene. At night the 
jack alls keep up a constant serenade for vast quan¬ 
tities of broken \ictuals thrown away from e^/ery 
house during the day- There are sever^ kintht of 
boats on the Hooghly, but the most elegant and 
commodious are called budgerows. They ^'aiy in 
size. Some of them are sixty feet in length. They 
are generally furnished with from twelve to twenty" 
oars, and have one mast in the centre. There is 
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UAiialij 4 me 1iir|i;e impart men t with two sleeping 
r4x>[]iSj and in travelling on the Ganges each bnu- 
gerow is generally attendeil b^' one or two small 
boats, to carry kitchen utensils and luggage* The 
Moors build their biidgerows long antJv iiarrow* 
Sometimes they are hundred Jeet in leh^hj autl 
not eight feet wide, so tliat, instead of having 
rooms, like the Euglisb trayelling boats, they erect 
ail amiing along the deck, supported by pillars, 
which :ux^ usually gilt and painted* The whole 
being giiilv ornamented, and the rowers in fancy 
dresses, the sight is very pleasing to behold ; and 
the fine vreatlier, which continues with certainty 
in this climate Ibr several months, enables them to 
live in the open air vciy comfortably, merely rew 
ejuiring a canvas screen round them at nighL 

XLVL 

MaiiUASiUke Calcutta, rose from an iusignificant 
village in a few years, under the Engfish, In 
ifiSi) Mr, Day was invited by tlie local governor 
to tbrni a settlement on his coast, and a grant of 
five miles of territor)' aroun<l, where Madras now 
stands, was obtained tixim tile kbigof Vijava-nsigar* 
Here Mr. Day laid the foundation of Fort 
St. George. Sir Edw'ard Winter in iGGo, upon 
being superseded in the ^vernment of it, by 
Mr. Foxcroft, seized and uiiprisoucJ him. He 
kept [lossossion of the fort and government for 
three years, when he delivered tliem up to commls- 
niissjoners ifom England, on condjtjou of receiving 
a full pardon for alfoftences, Madras has suffered 
from no external attacks since the French w'ere 
repuUed in I ^^9, although approached very near 
by Hyder AUi in 17^7 1781. Since the re- 
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turn uf Sir Gcor^ Hilario BuHow lu 1811-} it hat: 
been well governed by the Honourable Hugh ElUot 
The town of MinLras is situated upon a flat 
sandy shorev where tlie surf runs vvitfi extreme 
violence,^ Externally the houses are like juarble 
temples;' tfie interior, howeyer, does not corre¬ 
spond with the outside; the apartments presenting 
nothing but white walls; tew' of tiien* have ceiL* 
ings, from the impossibility of find log aiiv material 
that ahull reai.st the ravages of the wliite ant. To 
a stranger approaching Madras ixom the sew, the 
whole scene appears like enchantment* The clear 
blue sky, the poiifihed white buildings, the bright 
sandy beach, and tlie dark green sea, combine to 
abstract the mind. All niy faculties secmetl be* 
w’ildered when 1 was entering the roads. The 
catamarans wjere paddling towards us, with naked 
Indians, who looked for some time as if they were 
walking on tlie w'ater; for the catamaran is merely 
a log of w-ood or tw^o, laced together. In die dis¬ 
tance were the ilossolali bouts dasiiing tlirough 
the surf' crowtled with natives in long muslin 
gowns and turbans, their ears and noses decorated 
witlv large ri ngs of gold and pcarU, They climbed 
our sliips' side and *^kited us with almost super¬ 
human grace- I gazed at their jet black fhcesi, 
and delicately formed persons, reminding rae more 
of elegantly^ hdl females than men» On going 
ashore, the motley groni>, to be seen in the streets, 
is etjuaJly interesting. The stranger is instantly 
s^irK&uiided by dobashes, or nutiv^es, looking for 
service witii Europeans, The surf* fbars in lus 
ears; their clamorous appeals add to his liistrac- 
lion. Every thing he sees is new aud extraordi¬ 
nary, He at length, lost in w‘onder, retires to 
rest; lantamc dreams follow' him; he dbturbs the 
economy of his bed; the mnscpiittoei* enter, and 
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tie awakes the next morning, bitten all over hy 
these voracious devils, which may be compared to 
the intemal hiries of cold cJimMe. 

XLVIL . % 

Sm William Jones long ornamented the East of 
India, like the morning star; and Sir James 
Macintosh rose in th§ vreatem hembphere of Hin- 
dostan, like the planet of evening. He was 
mainly instrumental in ,founding the Bombay 
Literary S^iety, whose' labours have shed con¬ 
siderable light on the Instory of western India, 
Sir James’s address to Lieutenants Macguire and 
Cauty, who were tried before him at Bombav, for 
rioting at night, &c. should be copied into the 
common place book of eveiy' officer in the service, 
Fffieen Fcart m India, p, 159* 

XLVIIL 

The following particulars respecting Bombay 
are deemed interesting, ^ 

^mbay is one of a cluster of six small islands, 
which form together one of ^be safest and most 
commodious harbours in the world- Near the 
soutliem extremity of the island stands the light¬ 
house, which rises to the height of 150 feet aS>ve 
the level of the sea, and shews its ^light at the 
dktanee of twenty^ne miles. Ni?arly the whole 
of Bombay belong to opulent Parsecs, TTieir 
wealth is only equalled by their mdustiy* Some 
of the entertainments given by the late great 
Parsee, Pestengee, cost l%QOOL In the last teiine 
wliich desolate<l India, a Parsee merchant fed 
5000 poor persons daily, for three montfe. The 
Company’s dock yard of Bombay is entu'dy under 
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tJjc control of tlie family of the celebrated 
Lowjee* He and Ids successors have built four 
seventy-four guii ships, two thirty-cig^it, two thirty- 
sixes, besities twenty-live merchantmen, trom I0t5o 
to fiO(> ^ns burden j Sec., imd some smaller cralL 
The Parsees assist each other, like the quakers; 
none of them have been convicted by a court of 
justice for any crime or immoral practice for many 
years. Their \nves and duii^tcrs are remarkable 
tor virtue and adection. The pamphlet and bam- 
halo of the ]h.unbny reeli two species of tish so 
called, are remarkably fine* 

I'hc island of Elephanta, in Bombay harbour, 
so famous on account of its ca%'e» is about tlnw 
miles in clrcuinference. I t consists of two rocky 
mountains and some rice Helds, in a small valley 
between them, witfi a few cocoa luit plantations. 
The great stone elephant at the bottom of the 
principal mountain, from which the island derives 
its name, is now' broken down, and lyhjjc^ in scat¬ 
tered fragments. L’pon clambering up to the 
caves, I found a serjeant^s guard of sepoys in charge 
of them, and a snug house built on Uie summit. 
The great cave is a huge chamber hollow'ed out of 
the rock, so as to''leave four rows of mawssive 
columns standing, wlilch appear to support the 
roof These form magnificent ai eiuies. The cave 
is 520 feet long, and 150 broad, At die upper 
end of this great room is the immctise thneehe^ed 
idol, repres*enttng Brahma, Vishnu, and Seeva, with 
their s^fTnbob, reaching nearly from die floor 
to die "roof* a height of lifteen feet. Each fbee 
alone is live feet m length. Many of the fables 
related in Hindoo m^'thoiogy, are represented in 
this cave, on the living Lock, The wlmle is a 
W'onderfiii^specLmeii of an and labour. 

I w'cnt also to see the caves of Kemieii on the 
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island of Salsettc. The great one is hollowed out 
of the rock. It is ninety feet long and near forty 
wide, with a high fluted concave roof. Two rows 
of coluimis divide it into three aisles; at the ex¬ 
tremity of tlie centre one is a huge circular figure, 
about nineteen feet high, and forty-eight in cir¬ 
cumference, which is believ'ed to have been wor¬ 
shipped by the Jains. There are figures on the 
tops of the pillars, executed in fine style, repre¬ 
senting bulls, elephants, lions, and fanciful animals. 
Farther up the mountain are numerous other caves, 
but of a smaller description, wiiich are supposed 
to have been the habitations of the priests belong¬ 
ing to the large cave-or temple. 

ilombay has been much improved by its present 
governor, Mr. Elphinstone, who has caused new 
barracks to be built on the island of Calabali, 
which will shortly be connected with Bombay by 
a vcllard, or great causeway. 


XLIX. 

As I had an opportunity of inspecting the caves 
of Flora, during my service in the Deccan, I 
beg to present the reader with a slight sketch of 
what I saw. 

I approached the mountain of Flora across a 
fine plain, on which our army was encamped. The 
mountain is of a semicircular form, and in extent 
about ^XMX) yards. Afler passing a walled tow n 
called Ca&sebeara, I came to the extensive ruins of 
the city of Flora. Here I was met by a Brahman, 
who luidertook to conduct me up to the caves. 
The mountain is a solid mass of fine granite, about 
400 feet above the level of the plain. There are 
eight principal caves, and ^out twenty small ones, 
along Its fa^ some of which are not w6rth notice. 
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Among the large caves, one is like Elephauta, 
and another resembles the great cave on Salsette. 
Tliere is a pagoda here cut out of the solid rock, 
100 feet high. Tliousands of colossean figures, 
fourteen-feet high, ornament the walls. A miser 
is seen, in one of the caves, cut out of rock, ten 
feet high, with his children and wfe, imploring 
charity, while a thief is stealing away bags of 
money from behind him. The largest cave is 
called Uhylas or Paradise. It is 2k5 feet long 
and 143 broad. Some of the caves are of three 
stories, communicating with each other by a flight 
of stairs. Each story has a grand \iranda, sup¬ 
ported by fine pillars running along its front 
The great pagoda has thousands of f^ures, both 
within and without in basso relievo, together 
with numerous separate statues, representing the 
conquest of Ceylon, See, Tliere is between the 
pagoda and the scarped rock a considerable space. 
Under the rock arc a \iranda and galleries, in 
which fifty giants stand as guards. The height of 
the scarp is ninety feet and from the galleries the 
pagoda appears as if it had been placed on the 
Lacks of elepliants, t^rs, and lions, and as if 
its weight were crushillng them to death; for only 
the heads, legs, and part of their bodies appear 
outside. 

L. 


I am aware that a good account of Dwarka 
pagoda is much wanted. The following brief 
sketch comprises the particulars which I have been 
able to collect respecting it and other places con¬ 
nected with it 

Dwarka means the gate; it is a town, and cele¬ 
brated twple in the pronnceof Guzerat situated 
at the south-west extremity of the Peninsula^ 
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caUe<l Katty^'!ir» tfie nomt of %vhicli is oaiRcJ 
C)kaiiinnddj or the w ila district, Tliis place is at 
present possessed bj Mooloo Matiick, who has 
t\venty*one vHla^^es, cootaming a population of 
l"2,{Kii> souls under 111 til. Chrishna, the ^ tavoynte 
Hindoo deitv, long resided here, both before and 
alter his expulsion by Jamfituidlui from Mathura. 
It is, therefore, a celebrated place of pilgrimage. 
About 30,00(> pilgrims arrive there anuiially, anti 
the revenue derived to the temple. See. amounts to 
on an average every year* 

In perfbnniTig tlib pilgrimage the following 
ceremonies take place, l^he pilgrim bathes, for 
which lie pays a certain sum. He then visits the 
great idfil and makes offerings in proportion to his 
Circumstauees* Then he goes with a ceitilicate, 
to a pagoda at Aramra, only a tew miles distant, 
where he is stamped with a hot iron instniment, 
on which are engmved the shell, the ring, and the 
iotds fiower, the insignia of the gods. The itii- 
]]ressioii is generally made on the arms. At 
Aramra, the pilgrim embarks for the island of Bate, 
which is in right, where he makes other offerings 
at a sacred temple therc,j^d receives the final 
benediction. The Hralmims of India use the 
chalk of Dwarka for marking their foroheails. It 
is, therefore, a principal article of ex]K>rlaticin, 
being supposed to have been deposited there by 
Chrishna, Merchants carry it all over India j and 
the Brahmairs have a secret by which they can 
distinguish it from all other chalk, though similar 
in ap[>earaiice. They can, in like nianner, at all 
the temples in India, distinguish water brought 
from the sources of the Gangi^ from any other. 
The Okaniundel is separat^^d from KattSTvar by 
a run, or svramp, formed by the sea making a 
breach from the north-west shore, near Pindletaruk, 
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umi extending in n south-east direction^ again al¬ 
most connects itseif with the sea at AJuddecT which 
is ni^oiit fbiirtecri miles distant Croni PitidleUiriik^ 
The breadtli of this charmel gradually decreases j 
at Aladdee it is not luorc than a mile, am’ is sepa¬ 
rated i'roni tlie ocean by a low bank, about fitly 
yartis wide. The Jiighest spring tides llood the 
mil to the depth of'eighteen inches j at other times 
it is dr\\ incriisted with sal^ and may he ciossetl 
with ease* From the earliest period of liLstory, 
commerce and agricnJture have l>eeii disregarded 
here by tlie luJiabitants, who addicted tliemsel\‘es 
to piracy, and stili jiensevere in the haInLs of their 
forelatliers. 'I’hey are of \V;igur origin, having 
come, it is.s^ud, originally from Cntcli, Tbeir a|>- 
j>eai‘ance is wild ami barbarous. It may be said 
they live by plunder. In courage and enterprise 
they are not surjiassed by any people of India. 
The reliance they place on their tfeities at Dwarka 
and Bate iiisjiires them witli confidence to under¬ 
take any thing, Itnnclior, the god of Dwark^^ 
is supposed to protect them while at sea. His 
priests are the chief instigators of piracy. Alany 
vessels are fitted o^ in Ins name, as sole 
owner, and actually iBong to the temple;, which 
receives tlie plunder tfiey bring back ; as vv dl as a 
part from ad prix atoadventurers, Kecently, these 
predatory exiiedidonsdiave been greatly restraioed 
by the lirituih naval power j hut the inhabitants 
retain all their ancient propensity to the jnactice. 
In 18 ify we comjidlcd Uie chiefs of Dwaika, Bate, 
&c,, to cuter into treaties to restrain their subjee^ 
from acts of piracy; but since that perimi expedi¬ 
tions have several times been sent against the 
pirates of Okamunil^. 

Bate signifies an island of any kind, but tlie proper 
name of this small one is Slmnkutiwar- It aerives 
fins name from a Hindoo demon who lived licre in 
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0 large shuiilv, or conch shelL An iTvcamation of 
Vishnu, called Shtinknarraj'an» destroyed liim^ and 
cstabibheil lus own worship on tlie ialand* where it 
continued until the flight ol Runchorfrom Dwurka, 
to escape a Mohaminedan army* He is now su¬ 
preme* Bate has one good harbour* and a fort so 
strong, that it resisted our naval attack in 1 St>3, 
when the British lost n number of men before it* 
About 150 vessels of different si^es belong to the 
port of Bate* The town contains about 2000 
houses, with a population of 10,000 souls; but 
besides the towm of Bate, the government or chief 
of that island has Aramra, Positra, Bhurwalla, and 
some other places. The whole revenue does not 
exceed 30,000A per annum, from the temple and 
all other sources* 

In 1816 1 belonged to the field-force sent against 
the pirates of Okamundek After rooting out seve¬ 
ral nests, we invested Dwarka, and tlie chief of 
that place was forced to surrender it* The town 
is small* It is surrounded by a weak wall and 
towers* An arm of the sea runs up along one of 
its faces, and forms a fine bathing place. The 
charms of this delightful sheet of water, which 
flow's over snnd so sparkling, that the bottom can 
be seen at all times, perhaps suggested the idea 
to some artfiil Brahman of establishing his worship 
here, under an incarnation of Vtshiiu* When the 
temples were built is quite unknow'n* Where the 
materials w^ereprocur^ is’doubtfbl* The natives 
say they were built in one night by the gods* 1 
could not obtain any information W'hatever respect¬ 
ing their early history', except such fables as my 
judgment pronounced absnis^ They are, how¬ 
ever, works of unquestionable magni^cence ; pro- 
^digious expense and labour must have been in- 
cniTcd in their erection. It does not appear to me 
that the antiquity of these pagodas is near so great 
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afi some others I have seen in India. There is a 
freshness about them winch the great pagodas in 
the south of India have not Yet their antioiiity 
is certainly ^eat, and tliere is proof that they liave 
existed nearly in their present state for upwards of 
800 years. Bate was taken id 14f>^ by Sultan 
Mail mood Begra, of Ahmedabad, and at that time 
there were accounts of the Dwarka pagoda for 500 
years back. The priests pretend tiiat die original 
island of Dw'arka sunki wnen Chrislina was trans* 
lated to heaven; and that dieir pagodas were built 
by the gods to keep up his worship, where they 
noMf are, but that they are not near so magnihcent 
as the old pagodas. In their hooks it is pretended 
diat they have accounts of the present pagodas for 
some thousands oi'years : in short, since the death 
of Chrishna. Krisuii was tlie eighth avater, or in- 
camation of X'ishnu. His era is not exactly kntjw'ii. 
Budiia was the nintli avater of \'ishnu, and Sir 
William Jones was of opinion that he existed in 
die year 1014 before the birdi of Christ 

On approaching Dw’arka, I was struck with the 
nii^ificeut external appearance of die temples. 
Within the wall w hich surrounds the tow n there 
are two ver)' large ones, and ‘four Diuch smaller. 
They stand on very elevated ground* One is an 
immense pyraniid, at least 140 feet high, crowned 
witli glittering balls, having a flag near the top, 
w itli a sun and moon. It is curiously car\-ed iiom 
bottom to top, like the pagodas in die south of 
Indi^ and composed of prodigiously large stones. 
There arc seven stories in the pyramid, and tw’o in 
the on wliich it rests, Tl^ other great jpa^ 
goda is not so highjjut it is broailer ; the rooi Is 
carried up curiously by one retirement after an¬ 
other* dll it ends in a circular form, surmounted 
by a ball and flag. Round the outside oi' that 
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temple, both pIk>\^ and below, there ace curious 
gallcTjes or virandas, wrluch were crowded with 
iJrahtnans, wlio live in the upper yuxTi oi' the 
temples, Tlie ioui* suiull jia^das are pyramids, 
with ajid glittering tops, but they are not 
verj' striking objectij C0iJi[iared with the two large 
temples. All these are built in the ancient 
Egyptian style of' arcliitecturc, A fiaudsomc dome 
is put over the entrance to one of the pagodas, but 
I conceive this to have lieeo a modern addition, 

Vou go from the hatJiing-place up to the temples 
by a long flight of Stairs, and pass through a strong 
gate, w'hen tlie whole at once breaks upon the 
Sight with a woudeciiilly grand eHect Indeed tlie 
bathing-place is also an object of curiosity. It 
extends along tiie shore in front of the town for 
400 y ards, and there Atv noble fligliLs of stone steps 
down to the water, which is so clear, that you can 
see the sacred dsbes sporting about, quite tame, 
aud ieenling from 111e pilip'jms* hands. Along the 
bank, below^ tlie v’;dls ot tlie town, tliere are hun¬ 
dreds of little temjdes in the Grecian and Egyptian 
styles, supported on pillars, to st^reen the pilgrims 
from die sun, and for the Brahmans, barbers Sec- 
to ait in, who preprre the devotees for yisiting the 
idols. 

Kunchor, the supreme idol, k on a throne in tiie 
great tenqde, and 1 cotdd only see that he was 
gorgeously drcr^sed, and covered with golil brocade. 
His lace was frightfully ]i>ainted, and he looked 
horrible amidst the glare of lamps llmt surroundetl 
him ill bus ahvale, from which the liglit of day is 
excluded, in tfie other temples there are idols 
called Trincoiigee, Cullangee, See. &c., wliich re¬ 
late to the exploits of Runchof,'‘ if my inlbrmatioii 
be correct. I was nearly crushed to deatli by the 
pressure of tJie crowd. Tlie great drums were 
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bt?;ithig I the trumpets ^ivere souiultitg; large couch 
shells were roaring-; shrill instruments of music 
were heard in all directions; the Brahmans were 
praying aloud, and extorting oHmiigs from tlia un- 
wllling devotees* soiiie of whom were most anxious to 
jiurcbasc thoir certiticates at as cheap a rate as posFiU 
ble; the devotees were prostrating themselves, and 
muttering various dialects; aiul, in short, the 
whole was a scene of noise and confnsloii, which to 
be conceived must be experienced^ 

’\\'e went aflerwarcLs to Aramra and Bute; but 
the temples arc not w‘ojlh description after Owarka, 
Game is very plentiful in OkamirndeL IJanes, 
partridges, t|uiuis, foxes, &c., are mnntrous, with a 
wild hog starting from every copse, ''fhe camel 
breeds here, and tlirives well on the various shrubs 
thut grow- into almost imjicuotrable jungles iu many 
partsof Okamtindel- It is said that there are wild 
camels iti tlic jangles of Okaiuimdel, 

It should l>e mentioned that the Dwarka pagodas 
are enclosed in a squani, whose sidO; is uIkuiL iiOO 
yards, by a wall fourteen feet liigii, and of con- 
siilerable thickness. Besides the great gate from 
the sea face, there are other small ones, which 
communici^tc mth the town, I think there are 
about IQOO housed within the walls of the town, 
well built of stone and bme, with tiled roofs; but 
rile re is a pciah* or suburb, near the bathing-place, 
which contains a great many people, and f think 
the jTopulation does iiotihU short oi' 10,000 souls* 
The town of Dwai'ka was taken byescidade by our 
troops in iijnm which occasion the pirates and 

Arabs, in tlie servim^ of Mooloo Manick, took jmst 
iu tJie pagodas, wl|gre they might have ch fended 
themseh'es for a long time. Their priests, appre¬ 
hensive for the safety of the temples, persuaded the 
garrison to evacuate the ancred precincts, when 
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our men were getting over the wail, atlcr sustain* 
iug some loss. The Arabs and pirates then took 
post in a swamp, where they were surrounded, and 
forced to surrender by discharges of grape shob 
but not till they had killed and wounded several of 
our officers and soldiers. To prevent-the pirates 
from re-forming tljcir forces, I understand tliere Is 
a British detaeUment now stationed in the Oka- 
mundeh 

IJ. 

RAMrssE;aAM is an island situated in the straits 
betw'cen the island of Ce^dou and the continenL 
It is eleven miles ui leugtii, by six the average 
breadth. There is a pagoda here of verj' great 
antiquity. The entrance to it is through a lofty 
^teway, lOO feet high, covered w’itli carved work, 
its door is forty feet high, composed of single 
stones, placed per]>endicularly, with others crossing 
OA'er, The square of the w^hole is about f>(Xl feet, 
and it is certatiij^ one of the iinest pieces of archi¬ 
tecture in lniHl|^ 

Seiingham is a sacred bland, formed by the 
rivers Cavery and Coleroou, near Trichin opoly. 
The pagoda b composed of seven square en¬ 
closures, one within the otiier, tlie w^alls of which 
arc twenty-five feet high, and four tliick. These 
enclosures are 350 feet distant from one another, 
and each has four large gates, with a high tower. 
The outward svall is fouryiules in circumference. 
Its gateways are omanicnted with pillars, several 
of which arc single stones, thirty-three feet long, 
and five in diameter. The idols arc placed fri 
uiagnlticenl cliapels, in the inner enclosure. 

Conjeveram is a town of considerable size in the 
Carnatic, forty-six miles south*west from Madras. 
The pagoda here is dedicated to Maliadcva, or the 
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mother of the gods. It b a maipiftcent structure. 
There b au edihce near it for ilie accommodation 
of pilgrims, supported hy one thousand stone 
pillars, carved with figures of Hindoo deities in a 
veiy masterly manner. 

The Chilkmbaram pagodas are situated on the 
sea coast of the Carnatic, a little to the south of 
Porto Novo, ISO miles from Madras. You enter 
them by a stately gate, luider a pyramid P22 feet 
high; built with large stones, above forty feet long, 
and more than five feet square, all covered with 
plates of copper, adonied with a variety of figures, 
neatly executed. 

There are in the Carnatic, many other ^eat 
monuments of the arts, demonstrative of the ervilis* 
ation of that part of India at a veiy remote 
period. Many of them are now' in ruins. Others 
have been repaired at a vast exuense, by devout 
individuals. To describe them all would lead me 
beyond my limits. 

■"•v 

LII. 

When Dowlutabad was taken by AKab-ud-Deeu, 
it was caQed Deoghur, orTagara, which means the 
citv of God. It belonged to a powerful Hindoo 
rajah, and from the immense treasure found in it, 
the Moguls changed its name to Dow'lutabad, 
which means tlie rich city. 

One of the greatest Gurioaities of the Deccan h 
the bill fort of Dowlutabad, in which the Nkam 
has a garrison, ft is cut out of the solid rock, and 
apparently impregnable; for the perpendicular 
height of each face is about ninety feet, and it has 
a wet ditch, thirty feet broad, and twenty deep. 
From the capital of the scarp* the bill shelves up 
to a point, so gradually, that even if the besiegers 
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could mount the first perpendicular, their labour 
would be little more tlian commenced. ^'he lull 
itseir may be about 350 feet hi^h from the base, 
and it is cut nearly into a s(juare. It is quite a 
shell, the fort being excavated out of it, w'ith tanks 
for the retention of water, and winding passages 
that astonish those who have visited its interior. 
Tliese excavations w'ere made before tlie invention 
of gunpowder, ami the immense body of solid stone 
cut away was transported from its original situation 
to various parts of tiie fort and city, by the tedious 
means of human labour. 

« LIII. 

There is a letter on record from Jeswiint Sing, 
rajah of Judpore.to the emperor Auren^elw, whicli 
places the universal charity of tlie Hindoos in a 
very amiable point of riew, 

• “ Your royal ancestor, Acber, whose* throne is 
now in heaven,conducted the affairs of this empire 
in equity anil firm securit}* for tlie .space of fifty- 
two years preserving ever)’ tribe of men in ease 
and happiness; whether uiey were followers of 
.Jesus or of David, of Moses or of Muhammed; were 
they Bruhinuns, were tliey of the sect of Dhariens, 
which denies the eternity of matter, or of that 
which ascribes the existence of the world to chance, 
they all equally enjoyed his countenance and fa¬ 
vour ; insomuch that his ipeople, in gratitude for 
the indiscriminate protection which he afforded 
them, di.stitigni.'*hed him by tlie appellation of Jugot 
Grow, guardian of mankind. If your majesty 
places any faith in tiiose books, by distinction c’alled 
divine, you will there be instructed, that God is 
the God of all mankind, not the God of Moham¬ 
medans alone. The Pagan and the MiiKSultnan are 
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equally in lus j>resence. Distinctions of colours 
arc of his orJination* It is he who gives existence* 
In your temples dedicated to his name, the voice 
is raised in prayer; in a house of images where the 
bell is shaken, still he is tlie object of adoration* 
To vUlfy the religion and customs of other men, 
is to set at nought the pleasure of the Almighty* 
Wlien we deface a picture, we naturally’ incur the 
rcseiitment of the painter j and justly’ lias tlie poet 
said, ' Presume uot to arraign, or to scrutinize the 
various works of poiver divine*' ” 


LIV* 

♦ 

Mn* PuuctvAL, in Ms account of Ceylon, men¬ 
tions tlic Indian ichneumon as a great snake de¬ 
stroyer* It ds a little creature like a mangoose* 
On seeing a snake it instantly darts upon it, seizes 
tlie snake by the throat, and kills ft, however large, 
bv repeated attacks* It is said, the ichneumon 
khows certain herbs, whicli are dhtidotes against 
the poison of eveiy^ species of snake* IVI r* Percival 
witnessed many experiments, Tlie ichneumon 
never would attack a snake, but in an open place, 
w here upon being bitten, he could run and eat of 
llic herb which he know' to be an antidote against 
the poison* He always returned with redoubled 
\Tgour to the attack alter tasting the antidote. 

LV^ 

A:hong the field-sports of India, hunting tlie 
tiger with elephants, and the wild hog w^di spears 
on horseback, are tlie most noble anil dangerous* 
No country lias a greater variety' of game tlian 
India* 'ITie cheeta or a small species of leopard 
is used in hunting the antelope* Hawks are also 
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lEscd by some of the natives in field-sports. 'Fhe 
*iatives have many ingenious and curious ways-of 
catching game and fish. One is by j^Udng the 
feathered race to a Jong rod witli bird-lime. The 
rotl consists of a great many different joints, which 
are put on as they are wanted by the sportsman, 
w'ho pushes it gently towards his object, tiU it 
touclies and makes a prisoner of the unsuspecting 
creature, which talces it for a small branch, or some 
Jmmdess twig. Water foid are caught by a decoy 
placed over Sie head of die sprtsman. The birds, 
not being afraid, permit turn to sn-im towards 
them, when he catches them by the legs, and pulls 
tliem under w^ater, without alarming the other 
ducks, or whatever lie may be after. Fish are 
hunted into nets by a great iiiaiiy boys and girls, 
who form a circle ill a fish j>ond, and beat the 
w’ater with their bands and feet, making a great 
noise at the same time. The frightened fishes fly 
from them tow^ards die centre, and leap into a 
large net, iield so as to catch them. 


LVI, 

For an alpiiabetical abstract of die act 53 Geo, 3, 
c. 155. dateti theSlst July, 1813, 1 refer the reader 
to the East India register and directorv to be found 
in nearly every' cofice-room in die kingdom. By 
this act the Company's charter is ejtteiidetl to the 
lOth of April, 1831, but it is not to cease and be de¬ 
termined until the expiration of three years' notice 
by parliament after that period, and payment of 
whaf is due from the public to the Company, 

1 also refer tlie reader to the East India Renter 
and * Directory for regulations respecting military 
and other officers retiring from the Company's 
service furlough n^Iations, &c., Src.; tables of 
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pay and allowances; a catalogue of oriental publi* 
cations, or works on fotiia, comprising tlie general 
literature of tliat country; with many otlier useful 
heads, and the present state of the Conapany*a d\^ 
and military sen-ice. 


1.V1L 

Thebe are not in the world more lil>eral or con¬ 
siderate masters than the East India Compny. 
The raembers of this tlistinguished body both indi¬ 
vidually and collectively truly ddaer\e the title of 
lionourable. It is their wish tliat every man in their 
employment should be happy. Certain in depen* 
dence is placed before their senants. Every one 
of their othcers botli civil and military maj com¬ 
mand the smiles of fortune by honour and hdelity. 
ililitary officers have nearly tliree times the pay 
and allowances in India, the^ receive in England* 
Tlie civil serv'auts have salaries rising from iOL to 
1000/* a monthj or from nearly 5004 to 12,0004 
per annum* Officers belonging to His Majesty's 
regiments serving in India, have the same pay ami 
allowances as tlie Company's officers of tlie same 
rank* They have not, however, the same prospect 
of independence* Nearly all local staff situations 
are held by Company's officers* Many of tliem 
could not be held by King's officers^ who take no 
oath of fidelity to the Honourable Company* Com- 
luands, however, are given to King's officers 
cordliig to seniority; and the situations of bngmle- 
majors, brigade*Q uartermasters, aides-de-camp, ivith 
a few" oUmr small posts, arc open to captains- and 
subalterns, but all the departments under the local 
governments are filled with their own serv^ts. 
To be just before we are liberal, is right, \Vnen 
we reflect, however, that many King's officers 
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serve tvvonty years in India, tlieir eicciiision from 
Ivicrati^'C posts is a great hurdsljip* In tvrenty years 
a military man seldom gets abow the rank of a 
captain. Though his pay be three times as much 
in India as in Europe, his exnences are far greater. 
He returns home poor and tliscontented. It must 
be acknowled^d that if the Cornpanj-'s officers 
were exchitien, they would Iiave more reason to 
eomplaun 

India on the whole is a fine country for military 
men. 'riie art of war can he no where studied 
witli more success than in the long campaigns which 
every soldier there eiipcriences. Bnropeans may 
jiresej ^ e health, if they take care. It is tiotv well 
Known tliat removal to the northern jmrts of IndiEi 
renovates the constitution after being relaxed by 
residence in tlie southern cpiarter of HindostaTi. 
My experience authorises me to state, that the best 
plan for goremment to adopt, when a regiment 
arrives in India, from either'Europe, pr the Cape 
of' Good Htipe, is to station it for some time on the 
coiist, where the commanding officer should be 
directeil to have l>athing parades three mornings 
every week, and on the alternate days exercise 
marches of about ten miles, or useful drills. Sol- 
diers shmdd not be paraded sooner than an hour 
Ivetare simrise, nor should they be kept out too long, 
under the incrcaring heat of' the clay. Yet I am 
persuaded, tliat exposure to the sun, when an 
European is climatized, is not injurious to heafth, 
provideil tliu fluids of the body be lefb to their na¬ 
tural powers of preserving due temperature. If 
they’ be irrlhited by gross food or spirituous liquor, 
fever and liver complaints arc the consequences. 
The night air on the sea coast is delightful to tlic 
senses. Our soldiers, if not pre^'cnted, will cimj 
out their mats and sleep under its bewitching fresh- 
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neaS} but it is dangerous imless the bodj and head 
are wdi covered. After climatlzatiou the night air 
in the interior seems to be as Htde mjurioim to 
heaJth as the noon-da^ rays of the sun* 

After a regiment has had this seasoning for a few 
months on the sea^coast, it should be sent into the 
Deccan^ or Mysore^ which regions, being elevated 
about 3000 feet above the ievd of the sea, are cod 
and healthful. The corps, in the course of a few 
years, might be marched to the northern stations 
to receive the benefit ot‘ streams of sdr flowing from 
mountains of snow* Thiis Europeans wouEd, in 
my immble opinion, preserve health for ten or 
twelve years, and return to their country with un* 
broken coiistitutions, even after twenty years' resi¬ 
dence in the East 

The East India Company's anny has lately in its 
formation been considerably improved* Instead of 
a regiment of two battalions being placed under 
one colonel, each battalion has now^ a general oflicer 
at its head,* This arrangement not only provides 
for a great many veteran officers, but gives a spirit 
to ea^ separate coros w hich it had not on the old 
system. In short, tne aspect of aftitirs in India is 
at present most flourishing. 

In future ages w^hcoi the liistoriansliall look back 
on the records of time, be will pause in unqualified 
admirariou at tlie space w hich the Honourable East 
India Company of England fill in the annals of the 
world* What will he behold? A company of 
British merchants struggling with Uie greatest difli^ 
culties, and overcoming kings and piincipalities by 
the force of integrity, perseverance, enterprise, 4md 
industry* Unambitious of empire, yet forced by 
the ambition of their enemicir to become sove- 
rei^s; placed i^ou thrones to which they never 
aspired, by the efforts of others to deprive them of 
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their property, and to drive them out of a country 
in which they had been permitted to settle; in¬ 
clined to spare the tollen and raise the oppressed; 
somedmes made uDwilling parties to the grasping 
desires of their servants^ but ever anxious to expose 
their villany to public execration. If national 
gratitude be due for great and signal services 
rendered to our country, every Briton owes a large 
sum to the East India Company* In short, Ih'ovi- 
dence seems to have raised them up as one of the 
great supports of England in her long and mighty 
struggle for political existence. 
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Abercsomby, GenerRl^/M^tf 341. 254. 

Abject alRvery of the Javanese^ 78. 

Abul Fazel, quoted, (in many places), 9.; his death, 139. 
Achmuty, Sir Samuel, subjugates JaYa, 254. 

Acottah, 240. 

Act, 53 Geo. 3. cap. 155., 478. 

Adams, Colonel, defeats the Peishwra, 286. 296. 

Adams, Major, 226. 

Addenda, 411. 

Adjigbur, tragic event there, 319. 

Afghanistan, some account of it, 7* 

Ahmid Shah Abdxdli gains the battle of Panniput, 9. 
Albuquerque, Alphonso, his great exploits, 157.; death and 
character, 168. 

Alcananda, a river in Serinagur, 20. 

Alexander the Great, his invasion of Indio, Ac., 132. 
Alexandria, its site happily chosen, i6. 

Allahabad, some account of it, 120.; its curious fort, 356. 
Almeyda, Laurence de, his noble conduct, 173. 

Almora, a province of Nepaul, 19. 

Altitude, its effect on climate, 28. 

Alvares Cabral arrives m India, 155. 

Ambition, the road to its gratification in India, 98. 

Amboyna, massacre of the British there, 220. 

America enjoys a free trade with India and China, 403. 
Amyatt, Mr., his barbarous murder, 225. 

Anchar, or poison tree of Java, 428. 

Andamans described, 61. 
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Anecdote of the high priest of fiadrinaut^^ 16 * 

Angeah grou of Bengalf 4S5. 

Animal food eaten bj many Hindooit, 454. 

AxuizidI iife, grcst i^upcTobiindaoce of it in Tibet^ 11. 

Antiquity of aionuments in Indio, remarks on the subject, 55J. 

Appeodix-Note !. on Juggernaut, SS3v Note % on the fn- 

Euitjos of India, SbS.; and other nates under their proper 
heads. 

Arabiana, they attack the Portuguese, 165. 

Aramra pagoda, 466. 

Aranjo, hb disinterestedness, 176. 

Arecn, an account of this out, jfiS. 

Argatim, battle of, 25D. 

Arnold, Celooel, 269. 

Arracan, S2. 

Arrowamith’s four sheet map, in what correct, Ac-, 2. 

Ashcee, action of, 289.45). 

Asiatic Rcsearchcf, autth Tolume, referred to for a description 
of the cares of EJora, 515. 

Asiatic Sfrcieiy, 410. 

Assam, 5S. 415. 

Assay, battle of, 2501 
Ataida, his patriotism, 176. 

Atalantis, Ldand of, search made for it, 150, 

Atmosphere, man seems to be every where like it, 9J. 
Aurengzebc conquers the Deccan, 159. 

Aurungabad, 341. 

Austria attempts to share in the trade of India, SIS, 

Ava, 52. 

Baber, sultan, mvides India, Ac., 133. 

Bad4 SutncKun, the danger of it, Ac., 4. 

Badrinout, itate‘of the high priest, 16. 

Bahar described, 119. 

BailUe, Colonel, fau defeat:, Sss. 

Bairagb, acme account of them. 15. 

Baird, Sir David, 247> 397. 

Badjeerow, 243.; diet to BbHetn, 249. 

BaldKus quoted, 190. 526. 
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BAUttjec-roi4\ 244^. 

Baiocchiftan, »oi£ie account of it, 3, 

BamboOi for boiling rice tu, 73< 

Banco, fomouif tor its tin mioeiii 6L 

Bantam, Uic English driven from it bjr the Dutch, 22E 

Bonjan tree, desenbod, 438- 

fianyons, some account of them, 123. 

Baptist mission at Senunpore, 223- 397- 
Barlow, Sir George ^2, 2S3* 

Batavia, im account of it and the Dutch, 19Q- 
Bate i&lond, some account of It, 469- 

Battle between the Gosair* and Bairagis at Hurdwarra, 16- 
Bedrds, sworn by in Baldochiitan, 4- 
Bedftbs of Ceylon, some account of them, S9- 
Benores described, 358. 

BencooLen, Mono account of it, 74- 

Bengal, witne account of its eastern frontier, 2S. j descriptiuo 
of the province of, 1 IS- 

Bengal royal tiger, some account of this animal, 4S6- 
Benzoin, some account of it, 72* 

Bcmier'a account of Cashmere referred to, 8- 
Best, Captain Thomas, 221- 
Betel described, 183* 

Bhagruutty river, 18- 
Bhatgong, some account of it, 22. 

Bhauis of Giutcrai, some account of them, 123* 

Bheem Sing Topab, 27- 
Blieemm Bhye, 286- 
Bhurtpore besieged, 250- 
Biajooi, some account of them, 81- 
Bicramn Say, rajah, 27* 

Biid-caichiug spiders of Ceylon, 421 * 

Bird of pnradisc, described, 427* 

Birds, remarkable, of India, 427- 

Birman empire, some account of it, 32.; emperor* palace 
ic-, 417* 

BiiiByaoB, some account of them, 84- 

Black hole of Calcutta, oome accotmt of Mr*HolwBll a Juffitr 

tugs La it, dec*, 442. 
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Bleckne^f CAptnin, 262, 

Boa cooAtrictor, some account of tt, 430, 

Board of cotitrol^ ita powerg, 2S3. 

Bobilee, storm of it, 317. 

BogUporc, a tomi of Rojcmal, 29^ 

Bombay Literary &}clcty, 464, 

Bonaparte expected from Egypt, 244. 254. 

Bone* of the pUgrims near G^gotra, 13. 

Bootan described, 28. 

Boras, sotae account of them, 125, 

Borders of the Cashmere shawls, curious fact* 8- 
Borneo described, S2- 

Boscaweu, Admiral, besieges Pbndicheiryf 205. 
Bottelho, James, his daring conduct, ITS, 
Boughtec Thappa, his death, 26ft, 

BourdonnaU, M,, 207- 
Brahnumabad, once called Pattala, 6- 
Brahxoanism, h* history, 1+2. 

Brahmans, some account of them, 99 l 
E raithwaEte, ColancI, 236. 

Bride, how she is paraded about in India, 79, 386L 
Bridges of India, some account of them, S54, 
Brown, General, 286. 

Brownrigg, Sir conquers Ceylon, 272. 
Buchanan, Dr., the Jlev., 383. 

Buckingham, Mr., his case, 404. 

Budha, his religion, 31. 

Budhlsta, some account of them, 144. 

Buboes sacrificed to Bhavoiu in Nepaul, 24. 
Burke, Mr, 243. 

Burr, Colonel, his brave stand at ICirkee, 278. 449i. 
Biusy, M. SIT- 
Buur, battle of, 925. 

Cabal, some account of it, 8, 9. 

Caffiistan, where situated, 8, 

Canute, General, 234> 

Camoens" care, 49, 

Campbell, I.ieui€nant, 281. 
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Camphor tree dcscnbcd^ ISS. 

Candy, [he kmg of, conqucTed, 273,; his throne described^ 

4«I, 

CantoD, some account of it, 44, 

Cooutcbocic, or urceola cUotico, Bome account of it, 67,^ 

Cape of Good Hope, 151, IBS, 

Carnatic, 106. 

Cojtier, Mr,, 229. 

Cashmere, 9- 413. 

Catching elephants and taming them, 419* 

CatmandoOj 16. 

Cauaila, a river in Almoro, 19, 

Cautions to be observed by young ndrentureia on arrival in 
India, 365.; respecting the choice of companions, S66^; 
proftndon and economy, 367.; conduct and behaviour, S69. 
Caves of Elephanta and Kenneti described, 435.; of Elora, 
466. 

Celebes, 83- 

Ceremony of marriage, note on this subject, 333. 

Ceylon described, 54. 

Character of the Dutch io, India, 191. 

diaries IL nearly ruins the Blast India Company, I2S1. 

ChillambarfUD pagodas, 47S. 

China, remarki on its present state, dec., 39- 
dnnose colony in Ceylon, 419- 
Chinese language, nod method of printing it, 414- 
Chisholm, lieutenant, 286. 

Chittagong, famous for elephants, 28, 

Chrisdozu of the Carnatic, 107. 389.; of ^latabor, 108. 

Christie, Captain, travels through‘Woochistan, 5, 

Cinnamon tree described, 168^ 

Cities, the chief ones of India, 93, 

Claveringi General, 233, 233. 

Cleveland, Mr,, his monument, 29. 

Clive, Lord, his history, 223,; second adminirtralion, 236.: 
his death, &C*, 23 L 

Cloves, some account of this spice, 163- 
Cochin China, 31, ^ 

Cocoa nut tree described. 163* *19. 
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Coini or cuirencj of Indid^ J12- S07. 

Colebrooke, Sir H. T., 9i5. 

College of Fort WillLiuiti 409- 

CommiUcc of circuit uppoimedbj Mr.HvtiD^ 23 K 

ComUtcTiy Bay, 338. 

ConjerBram pagoda, 474-. 

Coiuolao, Lieuteiuiit, 289^ 

Con dray, Adjuimit-genend, 292. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, then Colonel, takcfl Poodicherry, 23S,; beats 
Hyder .41li in all liireetlom, 235- 
Coral banks produce Islandi in the Indiun Eeaa, 70- 
Comwaliis, Lord, hU adniiaUtmdons, 240. £52. 

CoHifii Ally, 19, 

Coennt Ally .-Khan elevaled by blr.Vfiiiittart, 224- 
CranganoTV, 240- 

Creese, a weapon so c&Ued, described, 79- 
Croker, Captain, 263. 

CotcH, dome account of tt, 274% 

Cuttub ud Dcen inYodei Ind^ 138. 

Cuttle fiahj 423- 

Dacca, eome account of it, 357. 

Danes, their history, 212. 

Daughters, a grest source of waJib in Sumatra, 

Davie, Major, ^3. 

Dead buried by the Jo^ and Goasbu, 15. 

Debauchery, its elfecta an ftociety exemplified, 196. 

Deccan, description of it, 113. 

Decliirali(Ki of war against the Kepatdtic, 255. 

Deeg, battle of, 250;. 

Delhi described, l2Ct. i its ruina, 3S3. 

Delicacy of tlie Cashiuere females, 9. 

Dellon quoted, respecting the hoTroti of the bqaBitian.atGoa, 
179.394. ■ 

Delta of the Indus, 6. 

Depravity of the Brahmans of India, 16- 
Despotic powers of the goTenunent of India, 404. 

DcsfKrtisin, iu elects exhibited in Java, TS.^ 

Dharma Saatia, an equitable code, 2U 
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DiSerencc between the eastetn and wMieni warid, 96. 
Didefenee in the appeatance and confennation of the HindoOij 
S47. 

Diatance, how calculated in India^ 119- 
Dolphino, aome account of them, 49^ 

Donkin, General, 386, 

Doveton, Generalj £84. 

Dowlut Row Scindea, his territories, 131- 
Dourlutabad fort described, 475. 

Dress of both sexes in India, I03L 
Dress of die high priest of Roclnnaut, 16. 

Dubois, Abb£, quoted, drc., 407. 

Duudas, Mr., his bill, 343. 

Dupleix, biB nctions tn India, 906. 

Dogong of Sumutrat *ome accoiiiit of it* 71. 

Dwarkn pagoda, some account of it, 839. 467. 

Ear .rings of Cleopatra worth 161,458/-, 137- 
East, Colonel, his expedition to Cutch, 974. 

East India Company ef England, 390. 

East India Company of Holland, 184- 

Eggs of the silk worm brought fhjm China, 1S7. 

Egyptians, their wars with lie Portuguese in India, 163, 
Elephant cnial or trap described, 419* 

Elejduuita of small aixe tn the north of India, 21. 38. 

Ellis, Mr., bis generous conduct, 326. 

Etora, caves of, 116. 913. 466. 

Elphinstone, Mr., 979. 

ElphinstnneV account of Cabnt quoted, 7- 
English establisliment at Canton, 

Eiythras, 130. 

Eugene, Prince, bis attempt to share in the trade of India, 314. 
Exports of Cahult 9. 

Fakiers, 15. 

Females, Hindoo, soine account of them, 101. 

Feuds in Balnoehistan, 4- 
Fever, bow cured in Sumatni, 75. 

Field sports of India. 477. 
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Fifteen Year* in Indin referred Co, 275. 

Fuhe», wonderfuJ, of the Indian seas, 422. 

Fitzgerald, Captain, 280. 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, 140. 

Flying fish, some account of it, 421. 

FIy.«hooter fish, i6. 

Forbes's Oriental .Memoirs quoted, 303. 

Formality of the Dutch in India, 195. 

Formosa, island of, 185. 

Fort St. David ottocked by Lally, 223. 

Forts in India, general description of them, SIT* 

Fox, Mr., his bill, 238. 

Francis, Mr., 232. 

Free trade to India, 305. 403. 478. 

French East India Company, 198. 

Fumese, Nano, 234. 

Ganges, river, 117. 

Gongotra, some account of, 12. 

Garrows, some account of tliem, 30. 

Gayah, the cave of, 357. 

Geographical description of India, 88.; under which head are 
described its climate and natural history, 89.; its inhabitants, 
population, dtc., 92.; its laws. Sec*, 95.; Hindoo manners and 
customs, 100.; the British empire with its revenues and re¬ 
sources, 102.; the peninsula of Indio, 105.; the Deccan, 113.; 
and Hindostan Proper, 117. 

Geographical outline of India, 3.; under which head are de¬ 
scribed the western boundaries, Baloochistan, 4.; the Indus, 
5.; .\fghanistan, 7.; Cabul, Cofiristan, and Cashmere, 8.; 
the northern boundaries, Himalaya mountains, la; Tibet, 
11.; Sources of the Ganges, 12.; Fair of llurdwarra, 13.; 
Nepaul, 18.; Bootan, 28.; the eastern boundaries, Indo 
China and Tiperah wilds, from 29—33.; China, 37.; Canton, 
44.; Macao, 48.; southern boundaries, the ialpnd s of the 
Indian seas, 51. 

George I., his encouragement to the Tanjore misaion, 389. 

George II., state of the East India Company at his death, 222. 

Ghauts, some account of them, 105. 
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Ghisni, where situated^ 7. 

Gholautn Kaudir blinds Shah Allum, 140. 

Gillespie, Sir Robert Kollo, his death and biography, 258. 

Goa described, 181. 

Goats of Tibet, 11. 

GockJa, his death, 289. 

Goddard, General, 2S5. 

Golconda, 116. 

Gold, its power over genius exemplified, 163. 

Gold fishes, some account of them, 424. 

Goldsmith, Dr., his opinion of the value of modem history, 127. 
Goona Begum, her monument, 346. 

Goorca, present state of it, 19. 

Goorgeen Khan, ib, 

Gordon, Major, 292. 

Gosains, 15. 

Government, revenue, Ac. of Ceylon, 60. 

Graves of ancestors, oaths taken among them in Sumatra, 72. 
Gregory, Dr., his advice to his daughters referred to, 190 l 
G uickwar, 248. 

Gundwana described, 114. 

Guzcrat described, 122. 

Gymnosophvts, 136. 

Hamraalleel, or Adam's Peak, 55. 

Hanuman, the monkey deity, 24. 

Harbours of Ceylon, 57. 

Hardyman, Colonel, 262. 

Harris, General, 247. 

Hastings, Warren, his adminiitration, 231.; character, 236. i 
his trial, 243. 

Hastings, Marquis, arrives in India, 254.; b forced into war 
with Kepaul, 255.; conquers that country, 269.; hb war 
with the Mahrattas, 271.; conquers them, 298.; increases 
the revenue of the Company upwards of four millions sterling 
thereby, 298.; sends an expedition up the Persian Gulf. 299.; 
forms regulations respecting suttee, ib, 

Hawoos, some account of them, 22. 

Herodotus, hb account of India, 131. 
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Himaiiiym mountains, 10. 411. 

Hindoo Cooah. 411. 

Hindoo ladies, tome account of them, 343. 

Hindoos, their chronology, 393. 

Hindostan IVoper, 117. 

HUJop, Sir Thonuw, 279.; gains the battle of Maheidpore, 281.; 
puts the garrison of Talnier to the sword, and hangs the 
Killcdar, 293. 

History of India, 128.; under which head arc described its an¬ 
cient state, 129.; Alexander's invasion, 132.; state of India 
at that lime, 133.; tlic Brahmans and their religion, 135.; 
the trade of India during the Hourishing state of Rome, 137.; 
Mohammedan invasion, Ac., 138.; the way in which Hindos- 
tan may have been originally peopled, 140.; the rise and 
prof^ess of Brahmanism, 142.; apostacy of Budha, 145.; 
Jainism, i6.; and the origin of the Seiks, 148. 

History of the discoveries and conquests of the Portuguese, 
150.; Vasco dc Ganm sails for India, 151.; reception at Ca¬ 
licut, 152.; Alvores Cabral arrives in India, 155.; Albuquer¬ 
que s great actions, 158.; his death, 168.; his successor, Lopez 
Soares, extends trade to China, t5.; the Portuguese arc per¬ 
mitted to settle on the island of Macao, 170.; establish them¬ 
selves in Japan, 171.; arrive at the height of their power, »4.; 
begin to degenerate and decline, 172.; instances of their mag¬ 
nanimity, 174.; examples of their cruelty and vice, 178.; 
character of their descendants, 180.; description of Goa,' 
181.; present state of the Portuguese in Imlia, 183. 

History of the Dutch in India, 184.; Van Nic's successful 
voyage and return, 185.; Admiral Warwick founds Batavia, 
ib .; the Dutch become possessed of the spice islands, 186.; 
overcome the Portuguese, 188,; their character and present 
state in India, Ac., 192. 

History of the French in India, 198.; they purchase Pondi- 
cherry, 202.; colonise the Isles of ^nnee and Bourbon, 203.* 
rise to considerable power under Dupleix at Chandernagor,' 
204.; wars between them and the English, 205.; they lose' 
all their settlements, 209.; present state of their power in 
the East. 211. 

History of the Danes in India. 211.; establish themselves in 
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Tanjore.and build Tranqucbar, 212.; buUd Serainpore, on 
the rirer Hooghiy, 213.; arc aucceagful in converting the na- 
tivea of Tanjore, 214'.; preaent state, i^. 

History of the East India Coropanj of Ostend, 21+. 

Swedish Blast India Company, 215. 

Ptrussian East India Company, 216. 

TVade of Spain with India, ib, 

Prussuui trade, 217. 

History of Great Britain in India, 22a; Sir Thomas Roe sent 
as ambassador to the Great Mogul, 220.; Captain Best's lac- 
to^ at Surat, 221.; wars with the French, 222.; Colonel 
aire’s actions, 223.; Mr. Vansittart, 224.; Lord Clive’s re¬ 
turn to India, 226.; account of his administration, Ac., 227.; 
retirement, character, and death, 2m; Mr. Hastings' admi’ 
nistratioD, 231. ; resignation and character, 236.; his trial, 
243.; Mr. Pitts bill, 238.; administration of Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis, 240.; of Lord Teignmouth, 258.; of Lord .Morning- 
ton, 242.; state of India in 1803, when the Marquis of Wei- 
lesley returned home, 251.; second administration of Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, 252.; amVol of Lord Minto, and war in 
Travancore, 253.; mutiny in the Madras army, and capture 
of the French settlements in the Mauritius and Java, 254 • 
arrival of the .Marquis of Hastings, i5.; Kepaul war, 255 ! 
subjugauon of Ceylon, 273.; expedition to Cutch,m.- 
Mahratta war, 27&; expediUon against the .\rabian pirated, 
299.; of the three presidencies, Calcutta, 300., Madm*! 
306., Bombay, 308. 

Holkor, 244. 248. 

Hongs, description of them at Canton, 45. 

Horaforas, some account of tliem, 81. 

Hospitality in Indio, 441. 

Hot springs of Sumatra, like those of Harrowgate, 70. 

Hot winds, supposed to generate nitre, 119. 

Human sacrifice offered near Bodrinaut, 18. 

Hur Sing Deo conquers Nepaul, 26. 

Hurdwarra fair, 13. 

Hyder Alii, 229. 235.; invades the Carnatic, 283. 
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Ibrahim Lodi^ emperor, 10, 

Iclineumoo of Ceylon, tome account of it, 477, 

IdoU, their tabic laid regularly, 17. 

Imitation, it* eficcts on men erery where, 19S. 

Iropey, Sir Elijah, 2SS. 

Import* of Cabnl, 9. 

India, or Hindostan, 1.; geogn^ihical description of it, 8S. 
Indo-Chinese, 2. 32. 

Indo-Persian*, 2, 

Indus, 5. 

Infanticide arrested in Cutch by British interference, 274.398. 
Inquisition at Goo, 179. 

Insects of India, 426. 

Introduction to Book First, describes the work, and the natural 
divisions of India, 1. 

Introduction to Book Second, explanatory of the method 
adopted by the author, 127. 

Introduction to Book Third, states iu contents and nature, 
315. 

Islands of India, 51.; under which bead arc described the 
projection* which form the Indian ocean, 52.; theUccadires, 
the Maldives, 54.; CeyIoo,i5.; Sumatra, and its contiguous 
tales, 61.; Java, &c. 76.; Borneo, Celebes, and the Moluccas, 
81.; and the Philippine isles, 84. 

Wl, Sheik Ben, converu the Javanese, 77.; hk mausoleum, 

m. . 

Jains, their notions of time, or their chronoloev. 393 
Jainism described, 145. ^ 

Janiere, King, murdered by the Portuguese, 187, 

Jansens. General, 19a 
Japan, some account of it, 171. 

Java described, 76. 

Jenkins, Mr., 281. 

Wiiot Sing, njd. of Judpore, hi. celrtmued loner to Aureno- 
zebe, 476. . ^ 

Joasmere pirates, 299. 

some account of them, 15. 

Jonas, Lieutenant, 289. 
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Jones’s, Sir William, lestimoay in fayour of the Bible, 129,; his 
character and death, 242: 447* 

Jugferoaot, II.; and Appendix, note" 1, 3S3.; his expenses, 
3S5. 

Junks, some account of them, 45. 

Justice, the bamera of It too weak to stop ambitign, 164, 


Knnogc, mins of, 350, 

Kuyns, some account of Uietn, 90. 

Keating, Colonel, 254* 

Keir, Sir William Grant, 3S6, 299* 

Kemaoon, 19* 

Khetris, their great courage, 31G* 

Kinlock, Major, his operations in Nepaul, 05 , 

Kioping, the Swedish narigntor, repotted that he had seen men 
with tails, 64* 

Konckanoddec Sewtiree, 261* 

Kookies, their savage customs, 31. 

Krishna river, 1, 

Kyrauts, some account of them, 21 * 

Laccadives described, 52- 
Lahore, province of, 121* 

Lake, Lord, defeats Scindea and takes Delhi, 140* 250* t de* 
feats Holkor at Deeg, iL ; hesieges Bhurtperc, i5.; and 
forces Holkar into a peace highly advantogeous to tile Hon. 
Company, i5. 

Lally, M* his actions, 207- 
Lama of Tibet, 12. 

Ladibs^ skins of the Tibet sheep, 6* 

Language of the 6ngers in Indio, 14- 
Languages, origuiii] one? of Indio, 97* 

Lapis lazuli, produced tn Oude, 120. 

Lnurie, Major, 267- 
Lawrence, Colonel, 207* 

L'Epreuve, the murder of her crew, 82. 

Leyden, Dr. 32. 74, 

light. Captain Francis, receives PuJo Penang, 65^ 

Litnbooas* 22. 
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Lime of Silhct, 89. 

Linnou, Admiral. 809. 

Lloyd. Captain. 881. 

Loudon. CouoteM of, her arotable character, 456«, 
Ludlow, Major, 261. 

Lyon#, lieoUCol., 286. 

Macao. Captain, 281. 

.^Iacao, »orae account of it, 4a 
Macartney, Lord, hU emboMy to China. 41. 

McDonald, Captain, 281. 

M'Donald, Lieutenant, id. 

M'Gregor, Captain, 293. 

M'Morine, Colonel, 286. 

M'Keniie, Major, 281. 

Mackintoah Sir Jamea. hia high character in India, 464. 
Madagascar coiooued by the French, 199. 

Madeira ducorered, Isa 

Magellan diM^ered the Philippine ialands. 84. 

Maheidporc, battle of, 281. 

Mahmood. sultan of Ghiani, invades India, 138. 
Mahomed Ghori conquers Ghiani, 7. 

Mdinitw. Ihcir power, 244.; their hiaorr, 948., w 
them by the Marquis of Hastings. 271. 

Malabar, the prortnee of, 108. 

Malacca, peninsula of, 68. 

Malartie, General, 245. 

Malays, their treachery, Ac., 69. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 3.251.281.284. 437. 

Maidive islands described, 53. 

Mallacorgce pagoda described, SSI. 

Mangoe fish, 425. 

Mangrore, some account of it, 74.427. 

Mangusteen, some account of it, 80. 

Manilla, 87. 

Marco Polo excites Columbus to inquiry, 138, 

Maiiey, Miqor General, 26. 

Marsden, Mr., does not corroborate Dr. Leyden. 74. 
Marriage, its ceremony in India, 386. 
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Marshal, General. 9S6. 

Martindel, Major General, 261. 

Mathew8, General, 236.; surrenders to Tippo. 16 . 

Mauritius, ilSi. 

Meadows, Gencrd, 241. 

Meers, chiefs of Sind, 5. 

Megastbenes, bis account of the Indo^^’hioese, 31. 

Milk not used by the Chinese in any fonu, 47. 

MUnes, Colonel, 278. 

Minto, Lord, his administration, 252. 

Mirza Eesau, his mausoleum, 6. 

Miscellaneous remarks on India, 316.; under which bead are 
observations on the character of the Hindoos, 317.; the 
bravery of the Company's Sepoys, 319.; the crimes of the 
Brahmans, 321.; their wild notions rc»pecting chronology, 
5cc., 324.; their idols, 325.; Dworka pagoda, 329.; Tripet^, 
331.; Mallacargee pagoda, $ 6 ,; curiosities in the south of 
India, 333.; village government. 334.: the activity and in> 
dolence of the Brahmaiu, 336.; the pearl fisliery on the 
coast of Ceylon, 338.; Mohammedan style of architecture, 
340.; Mohammedan manners, &C., 342.; the Hindoo ladies, 
243 ; Aurungabad, 346.; Surat, 346.; the Deccan. 347.; 
Hindostan Proper, 348.; ruins of Konoge, 350.; ruins of 
Gour, i5.; of Delhi, 352.; the bridges of Hindostan, 354.; 
ruins of Oude, 355.; Benares, i5.; Pktna, 356.1 Dacca, 
357 .; on the East India Company, Ac., 47 a 

Moewanpore, some account of it, la 

Mohammedan manners described, 341. 

Moloch, the. of the East, 383. 

Molucca islands, 83 

Monboddo, Lord, believed there were men with tails, 64. 

Monkeys, red, of Ceylon, 420. 

Monopoly of the Company's servants, 228. 

Monsoo, Colonel, 232, 233 

Monsoons described, 89. 

Mountains, chief ones of India, 93 

Moving plant of Bengal, 435. 

Muck, some account of this horrid .Malay practice, 6a 

Munro, Sir Hector, takes Pondicherry, 209. 
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Munrot Brigmlier General, 295, 296, 

Murray, Lieutenant-Colonel, 292. 

Musk deer of Tibet, I). 

Mj»ore described, 111. 

Nadir Shall's inTision of India, 139. 

Nairs, some account of them, 109. 

Names of places in India not now what they were, I. 

Nanae, founder of the Seiks, 15. 122. 

Nancowry, exertions of the Danish mission there, 65. 

Nautilus, some account of this hsh, 424. 

Nepenthes, or pitcher plant, some account of it, 421. 

Nepaul, description of it, 18.; war, 255.; scenery, 4IS, 
Nepean, Sir Evan, 273. 

Nerbudda river, 1. 

Newars, 23. 

Nicobars, 64. 

Nicolls, Colonel, 283. 

Nizam, 229.234. 

Nizam's territories, 115. 

Noble instance of magnanimity, 153. 

Nund Comar, rajah, 232. 

Nutmeg, 166. 

Ochterlony, Sir David, 261.263. 269. 

Ooreas, some account of them, 114. 

Oriental negroes, 62.64. 68.84. 

Orissa, some account of it, 114. 

Onnus, some account of it, 164. 

Ostend East India Company, 214. 

Oude described, 120. 

Ouran Outang, once supposed to have known the use of fire, 

86 . 

Oyster trees, what gave rise to the belief that there were 
such, 74. 

Palibothra, 2. 

Panniput, battle of, la 
Papuan Isles, notice of them, 432, 
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PApiuu^i oriental negroes^ 84- 
ParlidjncnLnry proceedings, !229- 238.243» 

Parsees of India, 124- 

I\irthi Nornuji conquers NepauJ, 18v 

Patna, 35di. 

Patliiuton, Ucutenant, 289- 
Pegy, 34-1 the temple ofj described, 416- 
‘Peifihwa, 276—278. 296- 

Pekin, itome account of it and the emperorV pa!acev&c-,418« 
Pcloo leles described, 4SK , 

PcnUiAula of India, some nccount of tt, 105* 

Perishwar, 9- 
Perron, M*, 244. 

Persia, low character it bears at present, S7* 

Persians supposed to be tlie original stock whence the Mab- 
rattas sprung, 181, 

PlulippLiie isles, 84. 

Pindonies, 2515- 276- 285- 
Pinto, ^^aJo^ de, his death, 287. 

Plassey, battle of, 224- 

riato, his account of Atulantis, 150. 

Policy of the Hon- East India Compofiy changed by proar- 
perity, 223- 

Pondicherry, *omc account of it, 211* 

Port Comwaliw, 63- 

Portuguese, their discoreries and conquests, 1501 
Fottmgcr, Mr., 8. 

Preparation for India and passage out, with practical advice to 
young advent uret^j, 358* 

Press, the, in Indiaj subject to a censorship, 404. 

Prince of Wale® Islami, or Pulo Penang, described, 65. 
Frinting in China, how effected, 414* 

Priuler, Brigadier Genetalj 295. 287. 

Productioas of the aorthem mounlaios of India, 17- ; of Ceylon, 
57*; of Pulo Penang, 66*; and others under their heads* 
Proprietors of .East India Stock, 228- 
Prosdtution sanciioned by BrahmonlsiD, 16- 
PrusaTu, her attempt to trade with India, 216. 

Ptolemy, hi* misnomer of Java, 76* 
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Piuiiikha, 28. 

Punjab, iomc account of it, 122. 

Purannaa, commentaries on the Vedas 97. 

Queen Mother of Sattara. her behaviour, 29a +54. 

Quintus Curtius quoted, ISS. 

Kafflea, Sir T. S., referred to for our only authentic account of 
Java, 428. 

Kaghunaut temple, 16. 

Kagajee, buckshee. 248. 

Kujah of Kogpoor, $6, 

Itajemal, some account of it, 28. 

Rajpoota, tlieir female infanticide, S98. 

Rama, rajah of Oude, invades Ceylon, 56. 

Kami Haut, Captain Raper's account of it, 16. 

KamisAcnun pagoda, 474. 

Rangoon temple described, 416. 

Raper, Captain, his journal quoted, IS. 

Rossa Deva’s fane, 16. 

Raynal, Abbe, 128. 4+1. 

Remarks on subjects connected irith residence or service in 
Indio, 371. 

on Uie prejudices of the natives, S72. 
on the conversion of the Hindoos, 374. 
on female connections in India, 375. 
on marriage, 376. 
on independence, 377. 
on returning from India, 379. 

Remora fish, 423. 

Rcnael, Major, quoted, 139. 

Reptiles of India, 440. 

Republican principles give a peculiar character to the Sriks, 

Resources of Oude .ikI Benares seised by Mr. Hastings, 235 
Riebcck, Van, colonises the Cape of Good Hope, 189 
Rival Eist India Compmiiea of England form . iLctiL, 222. 
Rivers, the prinapal ones of India, 93. 

R..b«uo«. Dt . hi. hi«or, referralu „ .uUiority, 128. 
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Roe, Sir '[liomast 220. 

Rohilla*, 140. 2S2- 

Rolltn's Ancient History quoted, ISO, 

Row Lacka, his tuausoieuni described, 274. 

Ruins of Delhi, 352. 

Runjeet Mull conquered by Parthi Narrain, 26. 

Russia, her trade with India and China, 218. 

Ruy Lopes dc Villabolos changes the name of the Philippines, 84. 

Sago tree described, 166. 

Saltpetre of Bahar, 119. 

Sangar, 20. 

Sanscrit, its derivations, 97.; great antiquity, 141. 

Sanyassces, some account of them, 15. 

Sattahi described, 45.'. 

Saugur Island, suicides committed there, 08. S89. 

Saul, or Sissoo, 21. 

Schools for the education of the natives in India, 308. 

Scott, Colonel, his brave conduct, 279. 

Sculpture of Hindostan, 332. 

Seiks, their hUtor)*, 148. 

Serinagur, 20. 

Seringhani pagoda, 474. 

ServUia's pearl worth 48,457/^ 137. 

Shalimar, the gardens of, in the valley of Cashmere, 9. 

Sharks, some account of them, 423. 

Shawl goat of Tibet, 11. 

Shawls of Cashmere, 8. 412. 

Sinds, some account of them, 5. 

Slaves sold at the fair of Hurdwarra, 14.: also in Malabar, 110. 
Smith, Major General, now Sir Lionel, 278.; forms a junction 
with Colonel Burr, i5.: forces the Peishwa to retreat from 
Poonoh, 279.; pursues the Peishwa, 287.; gains -the action 
of Ashtee, 289.; rescues the fiunily of the Sattara rajah, 
289. 

Smith, Comet, 281. 

Soares, Lopes, his actions, 168. 

Sotbebr, Mr., killed at Nagpoor, 281. 

Sources of the Ganges, 12. 
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SouzEt Thonuu de, hU self-denial, 177. 

S^culation respecting the varieties of men, 432. 

Spices, the clove and nutmeg unknown as such to the ancients, 
166. 

Suuntoiv, Sir Cieorge, his account of China, 42. 

Staunton, Captain, his gallant stand at Koragaum, 288. 
Sie«mrt, Colonel, referred to, 385. 397. 

Subsidising system of Marquis. Wellesley, 402. 

Suicide, its various modes in India, 98. 

Sumatra, the bland of, described, 61.70. 

Surat, some account of it, 346. 

Suttee, the nature of thb ceremony, 275. 400. 

Swanston, lieutenant, 289. 

Swedish East India Company, 215. 

Sword fish, some account of it, 422. 

Sylveria, Antonins, hb gallant defence of Diu, 175. 

Syrian Cbrbtians of Trarancore, 392. 

Tailor-bird of Ceylon, 421. 

Talnicr, 291. 

Tamerlane pillages Delhi, 138. 

Taprobana, 2. 

Tartars invade Bactria, 3. 

Tatta, province of, 6. 

Tauje Mahal, near .\gra, some account of it, 345. 

Tea plant, a native of Ceylon, 58. 

Teeth filed down and ornamented with gold by the Sumatrans, 
73. 

Teignmouth. Lord, 242. 

Termes, or white ant, some account of it, 425^ 

Thirst, difficulty of'enduring it, S- 
Thompson. Lieutenant Colonel, 265.267, 268. 

Thread worm of IntUa described, 44a 
Tibet, some account of it, 10. 

Time, how measured in India, 112. 

Tiperah wilds, 2. 28. 

Tippo defeats Colonel Baillic,^.; destroys Colonel Braitb- 
waltc's detachment, 236.; sends an embassy to France, id,; 
sues for peace to Lord Comwallb, 241.244.; hb confederacy 
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jigaiiuit tbp Company,. 245-; hia diCfp policy, ^ hia flcatlt, 
247-; tii; throne, 4“)f6. 

Tiroons, dcfipcratc pirotefi, 82. 

Titlee of Uic East India Company of England, 227* 

Tranquebar, 212 - 

Tr«e» luid pJanU of India, »omc of them notlciKl, 439. 
Tributary branche* of tlig Indus, 6> 

Tripetty pagoda, SSI- 
Tropical wrinda dctcribed, 4S4- 

UdosU, somo account of them, 15- 
Uuimer Sing Thappa, 266- 266. 

Ummenipoor, some account of it, 417. 

Upas, or poison tree, 71*90, 

Vfdlcy of Cashmere, its great beauty, S. 415. 

Vonsittort, Mr., 234- 

Varieties of nwn, speculation respecting their fonnation, 104- 
4S2- 

Vasco de Gama, J51.442* 

Vedas, the aocred books of the Hindooa, 97. 

Veils sent by Indies as a ngnnl of distress m Afghnniitan, 7- 

Verelst, Mr., 229- 

\^age society in Ceylon, 56- 

ViserEun Itauze^ his deatl^ 317* 

Visiapoor, or Bejapoor, deacrihed, 340- 
Vizier Ally, his nurriage, 386, 

Voi« of chastity, bow kept by the Brahmims, 16. 

Wagun, 255. StS, 

Wall of China, 417. 

Warlike disposition, un&Tourable to early settlements in Indio, 
exetnplihed in the history of the French, 201- 
Wnrwick, Admiral, founds Batavia, 165. 

Watson, Lieutenant, 281. 

%Vebb, lieutenant, hiti journey to Gangotra, 13- 
Wellesley, Marquis, then LorthMomington, bis administration, 
243, f frustrates all Tlppo's plans, 24<k.: sends an eKpedidon 
to Egypt, 247.: pats a stop to suicide at S«ugur Island, S^d. 
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WeUington, Duke of, then General Sir Arthur Welle*!ey, re* 
placet Badjeerow on the throne of Poonuh, ^249.; gains ,the 
battle of Atsajr, 250.; and Argauin, i6. 

Wltalet of India, 422. 

\Mld beatti of India, 440. 

Wiley, Atsittant Surgeon, 289. 

Witford, Major, quoted, 131. 

Wingate, .\Mittant Surgeon, 288. 

Wlret, only one in a family of brothers in Tibet, II. 

W'oden, one of hit barborout teneta, 211. 

W'ood, Major General, 261. 

W’ool of the Tibet goal described, 8. 

Wow Wow, a monkey of Java, from which the natives derive 
their origin, 77. * 

Xavier, or Xaverius, St. Francis, some account of him, 159.; 
hit ipeecli4o his friends, 162. 


^ ak, the bushy.tailed cow of Tibet, 11. 

Yunan, a town in Chino, 29. 

Zomorin, some account of this prince, 152. 

Zealand, Rm, on Forinosa, 185. 

Zemiudar, the chief landed proprietor under government in 
India, 95. 

Zend, the language m which the sacred book of the Parseea is 
written, 97. 

Ziegenbaig, Banholemew, 389. 

Zoroaster, 97. 


THE END. 


Loskmi, 

rriawd by A.h U. SpoCxiavoedsk 
N«V>Scr««C-''qr 











